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INTRODUCTION. 


1 AM told tliat a hook of this doBoription requires an ” Introduction ** 
to bUow what kind of an individual the author is, and what his 
(juahfioations ar«*, to treat the Bubjool in quoRtion. Thih heiuf? so, 1 
will Ixave to cast hack a bit to see what “ hoi 'ditary ” qualifications 
I can scrape up in my support. 

I think 1 am justified in sayinf,' that the passion for adventure and 
sport has boon a dominant irait in iny family for many generations, 
and was Iho cause of its close aspooiation with the Army and Navy 
ui tilt' turbulent times of tlie past. However, it will perhaps bo 
biifllciont to pick up the thread from my grandfather. The land of 
his liirth was Uornwall, where ho owned oxtonaive properties both at 
Lostwitluol and I'enwinco; but the life of a ootintry sqtiire was not 
hkely to suit a mati of hie stamp, so in common with the traditions 
of the family ho too entered the Army and so saw considerable 
service. While stationed with hie regiment in Ireland, being a man 
of private means, he maintained a largo stable and a pack of stag* 
houmls, and also a pack of fox-hounds in England ; and one of the 
results of his various hunting accidents was that he had to have his 
head trephined. But this did not daunt him, and oven after he re- 
tired from the Array, he was still riding hard to hounds when past 
the ago of sixty years, and ultimately succeeded in breaking his neck 
effectually while attempting an impossible jump. 

His three sons, John, Richard and William, then took up the run- 
ning— -the two first entering the Army, and the third, my father, the 
Navy— and went through the thick of the Napoleonic wars, includ- 
ing the Peninsular War, Trafalgar and Waterloo; my uucle 
Richard, then a Captain, was severely wounded at Badajos, while 
leading, for the second time, a forlorn hope to the bre^hes^Iying 
disabled for twenty-four hours in a fosse among the dead and dying, 
with— among other wounds— a bayonet through his knee, before 
help arrived* 
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In the incwnvliilo rny frtllior was with Nelson’s floot, ancHouglit at 
Trafulgiir as a Midslnpnian ou board II.M.S. “ Conqueror,” in which 
bafcilo lio was sovoroly vvoinided by a (»mnou ball, winch more or 
loss n*i])j)lo<l liiiii for life. Ilowovor, ho took part also in most of 
Iho ])rincipal naval ongagoineiits of that Avar, being specially singled 
out to conduci iiiinuTotis cuttiiig-ont expeditions, having previously 
como into notice by a particular act of daring, when ho SAvani with 
urgent despaielu^s, through the surf to the Spanish shore, the sea 
being a< 1 he i iine too high to enable a boat to ap])ro€'ich the coast . lioing 
alsoanexpiu't gun-layer, in the tune of battle h(' was usually eniploj- 
ed in training the big guns on to the (‘neiules’ ships — and in this 
inannov In met w ith another serious accident, on the explosion of one 
oFtheguns, which injun*'! hisevesight For a considerable time. The 
elima\ perha])s »»F his lile was wluai, as Senior LienUmaiiL on board 
H.AI.S. ‘Mh‘]era|>hom»,” In* cimducled Na|)oloon For the last time to 
St, Helena. 

At tin* (unl of tin* Avar, niy tatln'r retired from tlu^ Navy and w(*nt 
to t'amhiadgc*, wlim-e he ^tudhul at Magdalene College as a ‘‘ Kellow 
Coiiimonei* atnl having obtaiin*fl his M.A. d(*gi’eo, In* (*nter(*d the 
Church, and becanu' R(‘ctor oF Slunuor, outlet borders of Mssex 
and Suffnlk, w hm-i* I was bo]*u. 

1)( aj* old Sinrmer — how oft(*n in this land of heat, dust and 
bcoridiing wind , havi* my thoughts llown to your cool green F)aiiks, 
ev i*i‘hanging w illow and d(*('p el(Mr pool ; where vve boys used to 
peach tin* pik('- niv <'](b*r brother lT(*rb(Ti holding me, the small boy 
ol tin* pativ, by tin* heels over the st(*epbank, wdiilol deftly slipped 
the boot -hiee suan* evertin' gills of t he sl(*ej)y lisli, wdth au adroitness 
born (>F nuieh juaetiec^ in sueli ]>oaching. 'IMie joy I felt when, after 
many Fruit 1 t*ss endeaA'ours to capture the veteran ])iko of Wixoe- 
po(»l, 1 tiually su(*ce(*d(Hl one day in blip])iiig our boot-lace snare 
round his old gills, and felt it taughten as I gave my brother the 
signal to haul mo u]). W(* eased our conech'iico on t his occasion by 

ostentaluHisly ])resenting this pike to the rightful owner, wdio — 
little divanung that it was from his own precious pool — was delighted 
with our ]>resent, lor it certainly w^as a monster. What delightful 
days those were, Avhon wo boys spout our time iu Avith our guns, 
dogs, ferrets and imnios ; when there w^ere no cares nor responsibili- 
ties ; wdieu all the world Avas young. 
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On the whole, we had the onlire rim of all tho neij^hbouring ea- 
tatoH as far as wild game as jus coiiccTnod, iVm in ou(' way or anotJuT 
were oitliej* related or <)therA\ihO eoinu'cted Asith most of tho 
oAvnors, so \\<* )k)a s eouhl, and did, do protty much as avo liked. 

Newinarket In'ing eomj)aratiAely by, nnr neighbourbjAod Avas 
a great eentri' for limiting and s1e(‘}de-eliuoiug ; nd )»oing light- 
Aveights *nid good lidei'o, my brothoi and 1 AAore freijneidly in 
reijuest to exercise* and t]*ain steejdo-cliahor^ and Inmter . It was in 
this manner 1 hat t receiv»‘d an early introduction to hoi se-lli* h ami 
hard-riding. 

\Vlu*ii 1 lie 1 Line cjiiiio for erious eonsnhu'al ii'' m reg’ard to my 
tiilun*, it Ava^ dr(*id(*d iliat 1 I'-hnuhl fnlldu ui the steps ol* my 
moth(u*\ ln*dlln'i*, t’onimi ‘-inner Williinolt, and (Miter tin* llomo(^i\il 
SmauMM and ac(*oi liOgiv » uasjmt into tin* hands of a erammei. 
d’iiis \sa‘' much ngiunsf ms as til, f(»r I alwass hattMl ms pen ujtli a 
b’lUM* li,dr(*d, as 1 do still; tin* r(*sult as.ms tliai I ln‘( aim* a failed 
O.S/' IJiit in tin* rneanwlnh*, CJovernment made en nflei* ol* froo 
graiits <*r land in the h ‘^t parti- of (hinada tn tiie s(ms of otUo(‘i*? who 
liad -(>r\(*d in tin* wars, so my jmograimm* w.^s changed ainJ my 
(*dueation took a ])iae1ieal turn, and I was iauglit to .sl»o(> liorsos, 
])racti(‘al earjientering, farming, siinthA's w irk, etc,, etc., - all of 
which 1 found to In* of tin* gr(*at(»st ns(' to nm in my after-life iu 
India. 

Blit in my case fate was again to int ervM'in*. The glamoiii ol the 
Kast liad got liold of nn*. I had l)(*en r(‘ading a lot abom tin* glories 
of big-gann* sliooting tliat was to be Jiad then*, and I also made tho 
actpiaiufance of a man from India Avho still fin*th(*r inflamed my 
brain with his accounts of tho doings in tlrnso oastoni lands. Tlio 
upshot of all this was tliat T point lilank n fused to follow what ! 
considered tlio prosaic calling of a hirmer in Canada, and insisted on 
for(*goi]jg iny birthright, for the pottage in India; iiiy fat her gave in 
to my wishes, and obtained for jnc the aj)poiiitrnent of an Assistant 
(Conservator in tho Imporial Forest Horvico of India. 

In the raoauAvhilo, othei* moriibors of iny family, accepting the offer 
made to thoin by Govornniont, ivont out to Canada and took up tho 
land allotted to th(*m. They prospered exceedingly, for ou that Bito 
has since grown tho groat town of Ualifax, ho that eacli foot of tho 
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land is now worth so much in gold. The climate there also appears 
f o 1)0 preductiv^o of big and hardy men, for 1 met one of these Cana- 
dian couhUiH of iriino years afterwards who stood six feet four inches 
in Jioighi, and lie told me that ho was the smallobt of his branch of 
tlio family out there. My father Avas over six feet, and so were his 
brothiTb ; but I do not think any of thcnn carno up to this young 
ho])eful. 

In S])ite of tlie somewhat <lemoeratic views which have been 
ini]>osed on mo by my hard life — democratic., in my utter intolerance 
of anything savouring of “ side ” wlioT her of wealth or position — 1 
am Tievertlu4(‘ss proud of the vigour and vitality of ray family whioli 
1 olaim to be of a thoroughly Knglish stock of the Drake ami Hiilcigh 
type. So I liojie to bo forgucii tlie rt‘f(U'cnoi‘S 1 make InnMo the 
doings of some of its members. In keeping witli the t radii ions of 
the imm of (V>rn\^ .ill, the connection ot my family witli the NuA^y 
dates back for hundreds of ;sears; and it will be seen wa*it1en in 
history t lull in J70J at the taking of Gihraltar, Captain llicks was 
the lirst man to jump on to the sliui’e lielow that groat fodress. 
l{(‘garding my fatlier’s (‘ounection with the Navy 1 have already 
spoken ; he Avas also connected 1>) maiTuige w itli a lirotluT officer of 
his, Admiral ( Mie vail un* S} or, whose niece my brother ll(u*l)ert suhso- 
(pienlly married. Here I might mention that the present Lord 
Kitchener belongs to the CliOAullier family of the above branch. 

My lirother TIm*bort Avas the only one of tlie family A\ho folloAved 
in the later foots! e])s of his father, by entering the Church of 
Knglaud, and is iioav the ReA\ Canon IJ. S. llicks, M.A., Vicar of 
'rynemouth Priory, Northumberland. 

(lonoral llicks Pasha,” A\diu was killed in the Soudan, was also a 
cousin of mine ; Avhon his photo came out in the pa])ors, my friends 
charged me Avith being his brother. 

While in this A^ein 1 should perhajis also mention that members of 
my Avife's family have also been conspicuous among the makers of 
the British Empire, such as General Sir Harry Prendergast, the con- 
queror of Burma, Ijord Gough, the conqueror of the Punjab, Lord 
Roberts, the conqueror of Afghanistan — in comparatively modern 
times ; while in bygone ages their records extend back for more than 
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eight hundred years, figuring prominently with Strongbow in Ireland, 
with King Kdward III in Franco, with the CriiHadors in Palestine, 
and with tho invading force of 'William the Conqueror in the year 

But T must really call a halt into thi^ oxiMirsum into tho past; but 
in mentioning what I have, 1 ha\o nc»l Ijooti pruitqUi d to do so with 
a vieiv to moroly claiming kiuRhip witJi avislocTacy, for 1 sincerely 
regict tho amtooj*atic factor in the situation, vliicli prevents a ^‘poor 
i’<‘lation’' buch as I fiomboing liardly on sp<MkiJ)g tc'nns as man to 
man — mucli loss Ixung on tlu‘ ^ame family * ot mg A\liicli 1 could 
rluhlly cl.inn — with iiiy kin«^ln^»^l who liavo Mmped their names 
imU'libly ni the history of tlie world hi general, ami of the British 
Knipiro in jiarticnlai. At the saint' time it may ho admitted that T 
(MTi jiistlylay clam to a ‘■haroin the credit of tin family in general, 
and In'jx' ihat ni} mliejitanc(» nun, in a small degree, Ix^ roHocted 
in my oAvn carot'r— in liowtwtT a '.mall way, For wxmIo not all get 
th(' .-lamo ehanct'S in lifV. 

Now to return io my own liiimblo proceedings: Xu August 
nt‘avly 15 > eari- ago, 1 landed tor iht' first time in India, 
,md look lip m\ ajiponitmont on tho Jst ol Keptembor IHOG at ifosh- 
aiigal)<itl, {\ P., as Assistant (^mservatoi ol Forest vS, whevt' 1 made 
the acijuainlance of tho tamons sportsman, (^iptain J. Fi.rsytli, living 
in th(' same ImngaloAN witli him, and lent a hand in his various 
e\])erunents with hife famous ‘‘ slitdls.” While iii the district I was 
employ ed chiefly on sleeper worksfortho (J, 1. P. Bailway, which was 
thim only hnill as far as Khandwa — liaving a very largo ostahlish- 
mimt of elephants, ])lan1s and stall of about 500 men under my charge 
for the pnrjioso. 

From thence 1 was })osted to Chanda, where for eight and ton 
months at a time 1 never saw an European, nor heard English 
spoken ; passing my time in tho densest primeval forests with only 
aboriginal tribes and a few' native Bubordinates as my companions : 
cut off from all intercourse with civilization and railways l)y liundrods 
of miles of almost imponotrable forests, swollen rivers and malarious 
marshes. Once a month perhaps a runner might arrive with my 
official post, if he had not been killed or drowned on the way, 
which frequently happened. If he was able to bring through a few 
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oigarfl, a bottle or two of wbisky or beer, it was then indeed a red- 
letter day for me, for otherwise T had to do entirely without such 
luxuries. This was in the days when the Forest Department in 
India was an experiment in its infancy, and its officers a body of 
pioneers ; when scientific knowledge of forestry was at a discount, 
and practical pioneering at a percentage. 

After some three years of this life, I was transferred to the Mysore 
States, whore 1 met and married the best woman that ever fell to 
the lot of a man to meet. After some seven years of a somewhat 
roving billet in Mysore, I was transferred back to the Central Pro- 
vinces — when the British Qovoniment handed the management of 
the Mysore State to the native Raja when he came of age. 

'riieroafter I was posted successively to the districts of Seoni, 
Wurclali, Chindwara, Seoni, Ohindwara, Bilaspur, Mandla, Jnbbul- 
pore and Damoh ; that is to say, count ing my transfers to ( 'handa and 
Mysore, respectively, as one transfer in each case— my billot in 
Mysore, as alroady stated, having been more or less a roving one — 
I had altogether only eleven transfers during my somce of 32 years, 
which makes the very fair average of neaidy three years in each 
District. How the present official generatu)n m\ist euvy thoso 
good old days, for I know one man wlu) has lately had no less than 
21 trausfei’S — a number of them over 500 miles in length — within 
five years of active service ; these wore just ordinary transfers as an 
officiating District Officer, and not duo to any special circumstances 
such as that of a sjiecial billot that entailed a lot of travelling about. 

In 1882 i mot with a very serious pig-sticking accident, my horso 
being killo<l under me as we both wont over a precipice at the tail 
of a boar after which 1 was riding at full speed at the time. 

Owing to this accident the doctor ordered me to go on a long ses^ 
voyage, saying that 1 had very little chance of recovering the use 
of my legs under at least two years — both my knees having been 
tembly damaged. 

Having read a lot about Australia being an ideal place for Anglo- 
Indians to retire in, I now took advantage of these oiroumstanoes 
to go out with my family to have a look at the place, and took a 
farm out in the back-woods in New South Wales. Well, the least I 
can say for the accounts we so often read of Anstiralia being the ideal 
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|)lar*‘ ioi .m Nvitli small nuMiislo ivtiu* iii, is i ha 1 .iltor 
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tiu. .lu,.*s h os(' i nriMMl 071 f o 1 1ntin o\ oin t lii*(*o hour as loiif^ <is 1 could 
"^tcUi 1 tlio rub'll of nator tlnis applmd I’Ik cIk^iijkmI j)j opoi ti<*s of 
tti(‘ soa-ivat('7 so njiphod cmod ino almost cornplotelv’ bv ilio tinio 

I laudod )ii Aiisfi'alia. 

Ill 1 KS 7 I Hom(‘t(» Eii^d nid for llio lirst and last time after 

ail Jiliseiico of over twenty voais, it was ni oidor to place rny oiilj 
B<ni 11 . at school, l(‘a've on this occasion uas only tor thr<*o 

montlis— Init it was (piiM* Joii^ ciioukIi show mo how sadly 1 had 
lost touch ’’ with nearh o\ei \ tiling and everybody conriectod with 

my long gone past. It was foi mo a \orj sad, but instructive, 
leBson, 
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flow^ovor, T liad litMo reason to find fault with my lot in life. My 
occupation in India was eminently congenial to my taste, for here 
] led an active, and for the most part an adventurous life. Apart 
fi'om my official Avork— which also was of the utmost interest to me — • 
\vh(*n not engagt'd iii hunting larger and more dangerous game, I 
oc(!upi(‘<l my spare time Avitli my dogs, a\ hich at one period consisted 
of a sphnulid pack of about fiftoeii couple of Australian Harriers ; 
with these 1 used to run doAvn samber, cheetlo, bears, or any other 
kind of animsd that would give a sporting I’un or a fight. Hunting 
thus in lu'avy jungles with dogs, tlie use* of a horse Avas of course 
out of the (luoation ; so it was foot-AVork for all of us — and glorious 
health and hard condition. 



“ C HOTA -HA/RI ** \ FRANDA. 

To croAvii all — what pleasure it A\as after a hard day’s hunting, to 
1)0 T*ocoiv(‘(l at camp with a ])retty welcome from my wife and my 
two little daugliters. Then a peg (the first and last of the day, for it 
has been my rule tliroughout my life never to take any intoxicating 
H(|\iidof any kind till the sun is down, and then only one peg), a hot 
bath, and a delicious dinner «)f game of various kinds, served on a 
table tastefully decorated by tbe dear ones at home, in anticipation 
of tlie evening s honie-coming. During the meal to fight over again 
the battles of the day — t‘Very word of which is being eagerly listened 
VO by willing and sympathetic ears. 

Then after dinner to adjourn with a cigar to a roaring camp-fire 
made of huge logs at a little distance from the tents ; and there to 
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discuss our plan'i foi tlio ne\t (Uv In the (hstanoe tlu* son ants luid 
coolios ate prohabh doiti}? tlu* siinc — oi bii^ilv tMu'agtHl in skinnlUfj 
the tijfor blaiii duniuy thi* daj s huntinf»— ui pet haps cultmf' and 
apportioning the dt'ot's moat— as the case might l>o. What more 
delightful <iud healthy Ido could au} mm ^vlsll tot t 
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PREFACE. 


Jt tnust be kept lb mind that the inoidenta described in this book are 
perhaps the pick of the experiences of a long period spent almost 
entirely in the pursuit of big game in dense jungles, where it iS the 
rule, rather than the exception, for the moat unexpected combination 
(.>f circumstances to occur, and whore all preooni eived ideas are most 
liable to be completely confuted. Those sportsmen, who have had 
tliH most experience of the vast possibilities of the jungles, will bo 
tlic last to say hastily that any given combination of oircomstances 
iH “ inipoBsildo ” in the jungles ; and conversely those, with whom “ a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” will bo the first to jump to 
hasty conclusions and scoff about such subjects; either out of pure 
ignorance, or from spite and joalousy — to impress on their hearers 
how vastly superior they are themselves to the man who has devoted 
nearly half a century entirely to the subject of which he treats. 

However, since it may uot be given to everyone to “ know it all 
bofoi’e” — and better I 1 have in self ‘defence as it wore taken the 
precaution of supplying ai> far as possible as much authentication as 
happens to be witliin my means to give, in the shape of details, such 
as the name of the exact locality and the exact date~eveii to the 
day of the week in many cases— at which the incident described 
occurred ; so in such oases the scoffer will have it in his power to go 
in person if he chooses to the place named and make local enquiries 
as to whether or not the incident 1 describe actually took place there 
ou the date 1 mentioned. 

Wherever the exact date is mentioned, the det^ ere talsen 
straight out of my old diaries which I still have by mo, which were 
written up by me on the spot at the time mentioned. The majority— 
I might say all— of the more important incidents described in ^us 
l>ook are supported by such authcnticatiog details — for the chief 
reason because I have on the whole selected only such incidents^ the 
authenticity of. which I could iiipply by such deteUe— evto at 
expense ignorb^ other perhaps more ixderesting and exciting 
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experiences, because the details regarding them which I required do 
not happen to be forthcoming in my diaries — having boon either lost 
or destroyod by insocts, wear and tear during tho long course of 
years during which I have knocked al)oiit like a roving Ishmaslite in 
tents, never being in one place for any length of time. Under these 
circumstances, coiq)led with tho fact that at the time it never 
once entered my head tliat 1 would ultimately write a book on sport, 
it is certainly duo rnoro to groat good luck than to good management 
that I still have a sufficient amount left ol tlie insoct-eatcii and 
niucli tattered fragments of my old diavioslo su[>ply mo with enough 
details for not only this volume, but bufficiont for a second, and 
porliai)S oven a third volume. 

Hut be that as it may, tho fad remains that I would never have 
had the courage to bring out a l) 0 ()kof this kind liad 1 not been able 
to supply authenticating Faets from my edd diaries — for, without any 
intention of casting a n^fli^ction on tlioso whom it may concern, I 
hold that it is within tho power ot almost any tyro, at any j*ate of 
those sporlsimni of th(' “little knowledge” fype, to wu’ite a book 
on big-game sport, by drawing largely on an urisciuipulous and 
imaginative inind. 

In minor matters of course, such as in — shall ive call it “ necessary 
padding ” — wdueli is required to save the account from baldness, such 
aulhonticity cannot be given — inde(»d, 1 could not give thorn save 
from memory ; hut this, 1 Iruot, is sufficiently well understood to be 
taken for granted. 1 have already mentioned that at the time when 
the diaries were -w ratten, 1 never had any notion that they would 
over 1)0 roquii'ed for tho pi-osent purpose, so naturally they do not 
contaiir such details. Jn fact, on going over my maps, 1 can recall 
having shot tigers, buffaloes, bison, etc., at many places, but on going 
over those diaries which 1 still have, which refer to the date at which 
I was camped at tho ])lace in question, I may find no mention what- 
ever of havirrg shot tho beast, or perhaps only a brief note such as : 
“shot a tiger 0 feet 4 inches,” even tlioiigli J might have had a 
coHnin amount of fun over the incident. In fact the shooting of such 
boasts was such a common occurrence with mo in those days that I 
rarely gave the incident a second thouglit, so that the entry of such 
notes in my diaries, at the time were more or less an accident^ except 
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whore somo speoial oiroumstancos prompted me to enter perhape a 
somewhat longer note. 1 mot a Forest (Iffioor lately who entered 
the service somo twenty years after [ did, who asked me how many 
tigers I had shot.; to tliis 1 replied by another question and asked 
him how many he had shot ; to this he said ho really could not toll 
mo definitely, for he only kept count until he shot fifty tigers, and had 
tliou lost count. Hut lie had shot fifty tigers in tlie course of a 
comparatively few yc^ars, in localiticH where I had been a Foi*est 
Olfieer for more than twenty years before him — ^whon there were no 
iMihinys as now, and when there were ton tig<‘rs for every one tiger 
thoro is in th(‘ same place now. So will it ho wondewod at tliat I 
jiIm) have lost count, many, jnany years ago. I have a vague idea 
of trying on oecanons to count up and accounting for something over 
200 tigers which T have shot ; but whether those wore all of them, 
or only half, I (Jould not say in the least. 

Ask the sportsman who has gone out after black buck more or 
l(»ss regularly every Saturday to Monday for tlie last forty years in 
the upper ])lains of India, liow many buck lio has shot — and you will 
l)lac(* him ill much the sanie dileinma. 

Now as to the inanii(‘r in which this book came to be written : 
One rainy season after my retirement fnan official harness, having 
Tio+liing to do, 1 was apparently more like a bear with a sore head 
than Ubiial, when my deaT* wife jokingly suggested that it might keep 
me out of mischief if 1 employed my dull hours in writing a book on 
my shooting experiences. Having nothing better to do, I acted on 
tlie sugg(‘stion, and sitting down, 1 wrote out a rough account of one 
of my shooting experiences, with no more serious object than that of 
passing the time for tlio time being. But on showing this rough 
draft to my son II., he immediately set about questioning me at great 
length in regard to all tlie details that surrounded the incident of 
which I had written ; ho then went off to his typewriter and trans- 
lated a neat and comprelieusivo account, adding in the further details 
in their proper place, which he had elicited from me which*-^a8 
compared with the bald account which 1 had given— made a great 
difference to the readability and interest of the tale. I was extremely 
pleased with the result, and still more so when I found that H* bad 

also drawn a rough illustration of the scene. 1 then checked the 
2 
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written account carefully, concocting any mistakes that did not 
correspond with the actual facts as they occurred — and in a similar 
manner also corrected the illiibtrations, pointing out that there should 
bo a tree here and a rock there, and so on. H. then re-typed the 
written account as corrected hj me, and also re-drew the illustration. 

My son tlien made mo promise to draft out more such anecdotes, 
in niy span* hours; and in iho course of time I wrote out some two 
hundred such, from which If. selected and treated in the same 
manner as al)Ovo, about fifty anecdotes; sonie few of his illustrations 
made under by guidance, remaining as he made them, while others 
wore ro-drawii or iiuprovcMl and fiuishetl hy my elder daughter, or by 
Miss Hhuttl(^W()rth — to horn by best tlianks are duo for the care 
slie took over tht*so pictujos; while I must also state', in fairness to 
her technical skill, that Miss Hhuttle^^orth was very considerably 
]uindica])]>(sl by my e\acUonB in regard to tho subjects which she 
was good enough to deal with according to my lights, and not 
at^cording to liar’s — owdng to which tliore arc, T am told, many techni- 
cal faults \n di’awdng, etc., for which! alone must l)e held responsible. 

It is in this maiiTU'r that this l)ook has come to be written. So the 
prodtiction on the whole, such as it is, is by no means entirely iny 
own, but the res\ilts of tho conihinod efforts of the members of my 
family, which includes myself, my son and two daughters — that is, 
aparti,froiu the help wdiich Miss Shiittloworth so kindly gave us in tho 
matter of the illustrations; my joungor dauglitcr (having been my 
son's companion <luring the period when ho dealt with tho literary 
part of the (piestion ) has boon ll.’s right-haiid throughout. 

On tlu’t other hajicl, I hold myself personally responsible for all that 
is sot forth in this book — including in particular those portions which, 
in the interest of tho ])ublic, may be somewhat “ agin ” the Govern- 
ment. I have boon most careful in chocking all tho details and 
eliminating every point that did not correspond with my own per- 
sonal opinion or wdth tho facts of my actual experience on tho spot. 
In 7-ogard to minor details, already stated, I have of course only my 
memory to guide mo — and whether 1 did, or did not, actually see per- 
liapB a juugle^-cock under certain specified conditions, will ha\ o to be 
accepted in this light. But in regard to more important matters of 
fact, 1 have as far us possible made a point of supplying a uthenti eating 
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details in support of them. While in some matters theoretioal, 
as differentiated from those strictly practical, such as in the case of 
some portions of the chapter on “ Rifles For Daugorous (3ame,” my 
son H. is the author of the expositions set forth therein, but of course 
on the linos uphold b} me personally ; while also, in a similar manner, 
lio is also tho author of the setting foith of the chapter, entitled 
“ Tiger-boating SystoinatizoU,” on tho Ibips in uhioli J have person- 
ally traim'd hini. 'riio sketch maps of local scones, I had of course 
to do for tho most j)art fi’oni memory. 

IJiuing now nuuh' a clean breast honest Iv', as to how matters 
stand, r will no\s lot tlw' book. sp<*ak f(»r itsoll. 


F. C. HICKS. 





PRELUDE. 


With tlie progross of inodorn irdolligpuco wp find in almost every 
hnnioU of sport tlmt lliought and ex],>prii>nco liave lieen eliminating 
fanltH, which at ono time wore considered a pari ol the game. 
Hcionco and ftyi>i‘‘in are being mtroiluccd into ovorj branch of human 
pastimes. Hut, strangi* to say, the methods > niplciyed in the sport 
of iigor-shootiug in India is in tho main tho s;.me now as in time 
uimiomorial. 

It ore as if the glamour of tho Indian jungles, tlie mysteries wliioh 
surround its inhabitants, tlioir unreasoning fidelity to time-honoured 
ou'-tonis and tlioir bigotted aversion to all change had cast a ap<‘ll 
o\ or and hypnotized Kuropean sportsmen, with tho result that for 
over a hundred years llioy have boon content to subordinato in this 
matter ll'oir own intellect and intelligence. 

An Army Officer in action would not dream of placing his gnibS- 
eutter ui command ol his tactical arrangementb while he himself took 
a back seat ; hkew iso a similar abdication in sport is equally ridiculous, 
tor if a superior knowledge of tactics and strategy is essential in 
order to outwit human foes, who by no means spend every minute of 
tlieir (‘xistonco in a constant game of hide-and-seek with fate, equally 
necessary is the exorcise of a simdar knowledge in order to outwit 
the cuniiiugost of all animals, namely, an experienced old tiger. 

Nevertheless at the present day the rule is, with very few excep- 
tions, for sportsmen to submit tbomselvos entirely into the hands 
of their shikaris and to carry out blindly all their instructions. 

This is a most deplorable fact when one comes to consider what 
an important factor tho pursuit of sport is in tho training of our 
soldiers and officers, a pursuit which should toach them self-relianoe 
and wood-craft which on the day of trial, in the field of battle, will be 
worth as much again as all the theoretical oranuuing which they ever 
underwent. We have only to point to the feats of the Veldt sporte- 
men of the late Boer Bepublios in proof of this argument. Yet here 
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in India, witli its unrivalled opportunities for the acquirement of this 
important branoli of knowledpre in fitting out soldiers to meet the 
eiiernios of their country, wo find the Briton, otherwise a born leader 
of men, abdicating his birthright. 

By all moans tnake all uso of a native’s local knowledge, but the 
sportfiinan should use it only in the same way as an Army Officer 
would in the time of war, namely, as a subsidiary to his nivn plan of 
oampaig]! ami not leave the planning of liis campaign to an unedu- 
cated subordinate. FIithei*tiO books on this subject, when describing an 
incident, luivo described it on the riJi, vui principle, without any 
attem])t to explain logically the reaaonfi for the results and conclusions 
arrivrnl at by the specified experiences, or to deduct theref)*ora a 
theoi'y or a system which would bt) of practical use to other sportsmen. 
Tlio reason for* tliis us simply that the incidents dexcribed are not the 
outcome of any syslom or theoretical plan, and are due, in the main, 
to chance and hazard. 

Somcr sjiorfing Avriters, who are only too often accepted as the 
“authorities” in matters of iigor-aliooting, have made such absurd 
Rtatomouts as “ each tiger shot costing the sportsman from £100 to 
C200 [ler tiger,” or 1\h, ;),000 per tiger— the cost of a motor-car ! 

At the present dtiy, tiger-shooting in India may be said to be the 
mono])i>ly of only lliose two classes who can afford tlio weight of num- 
bere— siiirn individual t'JTort is so rare — namely, the District Officials, 
and secondly, the wealthy fcAv who can afford the expenses of a 
“ big-^hoot ” with its necessary attendant of a number of elephants and 
a largo retinue of followers, when by weight of numbers, rather than by 
circumsiiection, the tiger is conquered. 

'riie iriijieouuious sub and his confreres in other branches of life 
(who are often keener sportsmen in the truer sense of the word than 
tlie exponents of “ Ing-shoots,” in that the former are more often 
ifioro willing and keen to bear the burden of the day themselves, 
while the latter usually leave it to others) have a very poor 
chance in this branch of sport, and some of the reasons for this are 
as follows : — 

1. He knows of no system to work on, and consequently is obliged 
to place himself blindfolded into the hands of a native shikari. 
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2. He is usually entirely ignorant of the existence of the enor- 
mous amount of secret opposition which meets every outside sports- 
man in practically every district of India, and thus ho unconsciously 
becomes the victim of tricks, without even ever becoming aware that 
they have been played on him. 

It is the author’s endeavour in this book to describe, as far as 
jiossiblc, a complete system whicli will place the chances of the sports- 
man of small or ordinary moans on on equal footing to that of his 
richer brethren, in that his success will bo dependent on his oiru 
uitelligencp and o\ortions, and not on that of his subordinates ; thus 
incroasing foi‘ the sportsman his zest for the sport, and his satisfac- 
tion when he ultimately succeeds by his own ofFoi*t8. This is perhaps 
the first attempt to treat the subject of tiger-shooting in India from 
tlio theon'fical us woll as practical point of view, and exposes a nmn- 
Imr of old-timed fallacies (hitliorto accepted as the correct ]irocoduros 
on the recommendation of somo hide-hound " authorities ” who 
'limild have' learnt better bad they ever taken the trouble to reason 
out raattei'n and think for themselves) which are quite uujustiftably 
dangerous to .both the siioidsman and liis men, and also to the inhahi- 
tains of the counti-y. The average cost to the sportsman for each 
tiger lie shoots — apart from his ordinary living expeiibes which ho 
w ould have to moot auyvvlioro — ^is hero estimated at about Its. IbO 
(tf) iJls. 4d.), and no elephants, etc., arc employed. The various 
full-page sketch maps will give the reader a far clearer idea of the 
scenes thau any word descriptions could do, and will bo of great 
practical use to sportsmen. In that they show him how to deal with 
almost every combination of circumstance. 

Every effort has been made to bring the treatment of the ques- 
tion up to date and more in keeping with modem tliought and 
iutoUigenco, oliminatiug as far as possible all ^^the old prejudices, 
traditions and mistakes, assisted to this end by the author’s practical 
experience of over forty years’ shooting in the jungles of India. 
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Tuji' u-iu:a'iim; Kystematizkp. 

l^j\TicAoiu>ii\AK\ cirouiUHt.iiicc'H up(' uRimllv pi’oductivo f)f extraordinary 
actions Oil tlio part of tlio iiidi\itlual.s ooncoi'ued. Tliis is especially 
tnio of tigors wIkhi tlioy arc boiiig beaten for. But, strange to say, 
belli Kiiropc^an and native sliikaris often fail entjj'fdy to allow for or 
rrcognizo Ibis fad. 

It vvluni a native, having select od a post for a gnu, bo questioned 
as to liis reasons for havings (dectotl that particular post, it will 
usually be found that tluise reasons ar<J boim‘lhing like the follow- 
ing:— 

te) Tliis spot has from tune immemorial booii the traditional 
post for tlie gun Jii this portion of tlie jungles. 

(/>) ^rhis is a nice o^mn place conuiianding an extensivo view on 
all sules, thorefore the tiger will bo clearly soon when ho 
comes. 

(c) Do not the footpi'ijits of the tiger at this spot show that 
tins is his Idgh road, hence ho will surely conie down 
this way wdien driven. 

For the last reason also, though he may sometiTiios liavo some 
iK)tion of tho usG of btops, the native shikari, if left to himself, more 
often than not, will fail to post them — ^for “ will not the tiger surely 
come down his usual road ? ” 

Now let us examine the reasons given in (</), (&) and [c ) : — 

{a) Fifty yfers ago, or more porliaps„,||||^ loctd shikari may 
possibly have fluked the death of a ti^er at this spot, and 
tho tradition was ther^fter handed ijpiibwn from father to 
son. Porliaps also in after years some “ Sahib also, by 
an accidental ooxnhination of circumslaucos, obtained a 
flying shot at a tigepp at this now traditionally ** f Ated ’’ 
spot, so that its virtues now became more than over 
flrmly established in the local native mind as being the 

d 
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one and only post in the locality to which a tiger could 
1 )(‘ broiiglit l)oforo the gun, little taking into consideration 
tlio aliorotl conditions at different seasons of tlio year, or 
tl)(^ fact that those jungles may have since boon vastly 
changed by cutting, grazing, burning or other influences, 
to what they wore a few years ago. 

But no one mori' than an ignorant native can l)e so unroasoningly 
obstinate in las opinion in sucli matters. It will be of no use for tlie 
Hportsiiian wlio is accustomed to tlxink for himself to argue with him, 
fo3*, liaving once made up his mind on a sul)jecl, a man of this nature 
will not take the troulAe to listen to or follow any argument that 
may present a different vioAV of the matter. '^riu‘r(‘fore, never argue ; 
simjdy hoar what they have' to say, have a look at the place, con>mlt 
your maj) and your own common sense, and having fonned your own 
opinion, act on it, without furtlu'r palaver — which at least will gain 
their 7 M\spoet, it* not their willing co-opevat ion ; for there is nothing 
which natives respect and admire more tliaii a inan wlio has tlie 
conrago to form his own o[)inions and acts on tliem — that is a leader 
— and no one they, in ihoir hearts, des])Lse more than ho wlio consents 
to bo led. 

(/>) 11 sliouhl pai*ticularly be kept in mind that in localities 
where it is the custom al\Nays to <lrive game only in a 
covlain fixed direction and on to certain fixed points, th(‘ 
game soon become educated regarding tjjoso points, 08i)e- 
eially tig(TS, and soon learn to know the direction in wliich 
the true danger lies, and in eoiisequonco will refuse 
to face it, either breaking back over tlio boaters or tlirough 
tlie lines of stops. 

Always avoid an open spot for your post, for it is an axiom 
that no wild animal will face an open spot when driven 
except at fvll speed. 

Your object iu tiger-shooting is not to fire at a tiger going like a 
streak of greased lightning with the probability of missing liira clean, 
or perhaps only hitting him in hia hind log and so cause him to turn 
a man-eater and do fearful damage. 

Therefore, never sit in any place where there is not suflioient cover 
to enable the tiger to advance quietly under the impression that he 
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is completely* concealed from foes on his own level — he rarely tliinks 
of looking higher than that. 

Wlioii such cover is available, if properly handled, the tiger will, 
as a rule, advance quite (juietly, stopping every now and again to 
Ijstiui, thus giving the sportsman (who on his ladder, beiqg on a much 
higher le\(d than that of the undergrowth cover in whicJi tlie tiger 
lb bianidng, can st^e him clearly, thougli ho would not have done ho 
had he been himself standing on the ground on tlie samo level as 
tli(‘ tige]*j a steady standing shot at the distance of only a few paces. 

It a glade unavoidably intervenes, then sit a few yards wifhht tlie 
jungle with the glade behind you, for all wild animals, when they 
urrne on ilie edge ol such a clearing, will invariably halt for at least 
u \o\\ inonionts, if not minutes, in order to take stock of their fore- 
ground, to determine whether they will dash across Ihe o|;)oning in 
Irout ol them or to br(‘ak back; so if he is posted just msido this 
cover, llu* b])oi*ts]naij will then obtain a close standing sJiot, which 
lu' could bcarcoly miss, as he v\ould probably do had be been seated 
on the further side of the glade and only got a shot witli his rifle at 
an animal crossing it like a stnuik of lightning. 

(r) Th(» road which a tiger selects for liis nightly promenade 
will very rarely be the one down wliich ho will come in 
the full glaj*e of the day. When a tigt'r finds by the 
means of Hcont and by the droppings on tlu> ground that 
certaua animals come habitually to a certain part of the 
jungh'sat certain times regularly every day, he has suffi- 
cient ])owors of reasoning it out that those animals will 
pi*ol)ably bo there again on the morrow, and he acts accord- 
ingly ; that is, on the morrow ho lies in w'ait for them and 
so secures a dinner. 1 have seen proofs of this many 
times in the course of my shooting career. 

lie also has the sense to apply the analogy to his own case when 
he finds that ho is being hunted in his turn, and will instinctively do 
all he can to avoid going over the scene of his late peregrinations, 
w’hore he Bhrow^’dly suspects that his enemies will have scented his 
late passage and will therefore be lying in wait for him there. This 
is tie argument against beating over kills. There is nothing 
inc ongruous in this idea, for it is a well established fact that wild 
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auimala aro well aware that they leave a scent trail on the ground 
over wJiich they have lately passed, as is evidenced by deer taking 
to waier and ftwinmiing down stream, or a fox doubling on its own 
tracks in order to throw off the hounds. Therefore, as a rule, do not 
select a post situated on a path lately ])assed over by the tiger, 
for Iks will tlion often do a great deal which ho would not otherwise 
do, in order to avoid it. Ilemomber this — a tiger will often fight if 
you try to force him bacjk over lus late footsteps, though in order to 
regain a foiost from whicli he has lately come, ho will probably I'aiso 
no objection to passing (luLte close to and parallel witli his foiunor 
track, but not actually over it. 

ilKATkHS (I). 

In 1 igor-sliooting it sliould be tlie sportsman’s endeavouj* to conduct 
tlie proceedings with a miniinum of risk, csiu^cially to his men. 

It should be remembered that a tiger isnol usually dangerous (ex- 
ee})tnig man-eaters and tigress with cubs) nnh^ssit liasl)een wounded 
or Jriijhtvnvd ; a frighterual t iger is a dangerous tiger should it hn'|)peii 
to me('t any living ihiiig in its path vhile it is in a panic-stricken 
sia1(‘, 

A flight eiied tiger is also an iinmanageahle beast, and then a 
hundred chances to one it will either break bach over the boaters 
and in its panic perhaps kill sonu' of them in its course ; or else it will 
charge through the line of stops and so escape out of the beat; or, 
if it should happi'u aciudontally to pass by the gun, it will do so at 
such a pace as to rendcu* a successful sliot almost impossible. 

It must therefore l)e i h(' sportsinan’s particular care to avoid scaring 
the tiger in ('very way possibh'. 

The collective use of drums, h(»rns, firowoTks, guns, etc., among the 
lino of Ix'ators, tends to scarca tiger out of its wits and thus renders 
it uiiinanageable, i\ith the result that it will often charge blindly 
through every obstacle, in wliichevor direction it happens to have 
its head pointed at the moment when it lost its self-control and panic 
seized it. 

Therefore, as a tjefhcral rule, the use of all “ noisy ” instruments 
and the firing of guns, etc,, among the beaters should bo stnctly 
forbidden, bixoossivo noise should only be used when the case is one 
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of tTTO unavoidable evils— that of either allowing a man-killer to 
live, or to accept the risk entailed of .beating for a beast who is 
]<uowu to bo in the habit of breaking back over tho beators. In 
which case the tiger will also have to accept the choice of two 
evils— either of chancing the suspected danger in front at a rush, or 
of braving tho excessive noiso in its rear. 

UoAvevcr, the quieter tlio beat the bettor as a i-ule, with an ordi- 
nary tiger, though shouting alone on tho part of t ho beaters, if not done 
to excess, will not usually scare a tiger boyoiul control, for tigers are 
accustomed to hear the shouts of the human voice in the junglos 
almost every day of tlioir lives, and tho only efFoct it will have on 
tiiom is tho desired one, namely, to make them move off quietly in 
11i(' opposite direction. 

Fjeijueiitly', when 1 knew that the tiger was on foot, that is to 
say', not h'ing asloop, 1 have Huoee.ssfulIy beaten it out and killed it 
witJmut any shouting whatever on tho pai't of tho lieaters. The 
only souTifl during the beat that was allowotl was tho clicking of two 
slicks, which each beater was made to carry for the purpose, occom- 
pauied by the shying of fltone.s aud ordinary talking among tho lino 
of a'lvuTioing men, but no shout ing ; the idea being to deceive tho 
tiger into thinking that they are only a party of ordinary wood- 
cutters, whom ho is accustomed to meet and successfully avoid 
almost ovory day, aud therefore does uot comiect them witli any 
tli'siguR in regard to himself and so does not got tiurried ; whereas 
tlie opposite is the enso when ho hoars an unusual amount of oxcos- 
sivo shouting in tlie ordinarily quiet jungles, especially if this is 
accompanied by the use of tomtoms and fire-arms, the object of 
whicli, his past experionoes iii regard to such unusual disturbances 
tells him at unoe, is oonnootod with him aud him alone. 

The moral is now oloar : Try as long as possible to delude the 
tiger into thinking that your opeititious have no paHicular connec- 
tion with him in person. But more often tliau not on such occa- 
sions, this “ silent” procedure is not compatible with safety to your 
mon, the chief reason being that tho tiger is probably got^^ed with 
moat^and is lying in a heavy sleep, when, if the beaters advance too 
quietly, they may stumble on top of him as he lies asleep, with tho 
result that, on waking up suddenly to find himself surrounded by 
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men and not having had time to consider as to in which direction the 
lan<l is clear, the tiger may lose his head and charge blindly through 
the nioTi, perhaps killing so.mo of them in his panic and escaping out 
of tho beat. Here we have a case in which ^tanie is also caused by 
the opposite extj-emo, namely, by what I call tho " silent” method of 
))oat.iug, which should tliereforo only bo resorted to when the 
B])orti8man has reason to know that tho tiger is on the alert, and 
thou only witli an even tempered tiger — tliat is, not with a tigress 
witli (5ubs or a tiger that is known to be purticiilarly vicious or cal- 
lous of human beings. 

As tho sab'st general method, tho medium mothod is the best. 
Moderate shouting, clicking of sticks and stoue-f browing is always 
enough to wake up tho tiger in time for him to make up his mmd 
and select at leisuro his line of retreat, and at t-hc same time it will 
not scare him beyond his self-control, for tlgei-s aro usually very 
quick of hearing, even when asleep. 'I’ln* j)rineiplo then is : tho 
least noise possiblo the better, and the greater the noise the more 
tho chance of causing p»///V and therefore dangerous to tho be<atoi’s. 
To deliberately tlisrogard th(*so principles in tiger-shooting and so 
rouder tho tiger panic-stricken, unmanageable and dangc'i’ous, I oon- 
8id(T tho height of criminal folly. Hut what can be said of Bo-callod 
experienced sportsmen who proach the dangerous doctrine of 
“panic” to younger men who are often only too eager to take their 
wor<lH for gospel. Obvious as these facts are to any thinking moil, 
it is astonishing to see tho kind of advice which is given in print by 
men who should have loarut hotter, but ]iav(‘ not done so simply 
boeause they failed all their lives to use tlieir own common sense in 
the mattei*, and allow'ed tboiusolves to be Avrongly led. 

In pi*oof of this, let the reader take up almost any of the present 
(lay hooks on tiger-shooting, and in regard to tho heat he will bo 
almost sure to see something like tho following, which I have ex- 
tracted t'crhnHm from one sxich book (the italics aro mine) : — 

“ As soon as w'o were all seated, tho beat began ; our haiifd on 
this occasion was ‘umnwally good. It produced a loud and pteiv iitg 
discord. Almost immediately was hoard the sound as of a horse 
gaUoyitig down the stony bod of the nalla. It was a tigress diatging 
at /«U like u flash of Ughimag ” etc. 
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What olso, indeed, could have been expected under the oiroum- 
Blancos. How differently that tigress would have come oxit to the 
guns had she boon quietly and properly handled. 

Again, too much noise is only one of several causes which render 
tigers unmanageable. Another cause is brought about by beating 
the tiger during the heat of the day in the hot weather season, though 
this ])i*actico also is held up by iho “ authorities” on tiger-wh noting as 
tlio correct one to adopt. This ])ractice is a very great mistake and* 
should only 1)0 adopted in very exceptional circumstances, and wt as 
a ndv as so many writers recommend. 

The atones, rocks, sand and even the ordinary ground (hiring t.he 
irniUUy heat of tlie Indian sninraor booomo so hot that any soft- 
padded animal forced lo walk on them is caused excruciating jiain, 
equal iiub'od to lliat which would bo caused by having to walk on 
rod-hot iron*', for I have fre(pieiitly found tigers, nhen shot after 
having been Uius liulliod during the heat of tJio day, who had their 
pads (jiiite raw or blistered, while in one case in my oxporiouco the 
pad of oiu‘ foot of the tiger cjime completely off. Such a tiger, to 
nil inlenth and j)ur])oses, is a “ wounded” tiaror, in consequenco of 
wliicli ]\o is conqiletely off his head with rage and pain, and therefore 
(]iiito unmanageable and dangerous to tlio lives of the boati'rs. 

N(>v<»rtli(doss, let us see what one writer has to say on this subject, 
the ant hoi* of another book (the italics arc mine) : — 

” Hoaloj's are tlien collected and a dart made about eleven o’chjck, 
wdien it ia very hot. The object of deferring the boat till flte intense 
heut of 'midday is that tigers are very unwilling to travel during the 
heat ; in fact, it has a great effect on them, and I have seen a tiger’s 
feet quite iwv and blistered by having to pass much over burning 
rocks and sand during a beat.” 

Here it is acknowledged that tigers are very unwilling to travel 
during the heat, and that when he is compelled to do so he booomes 
practically a “ wounded ” animal, from which it follows that he 
becomes also very dangerous and unmanageable. Moreover, at this 
intensely hot season, water is almost as essential to a tiger as it is to 
a fish ; yet it is coolly recommended to make defenceless beaters force 
such an animal under such circumstances to travel Ugaiiist his wUl 
up to the guns. 
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In such cases tlioro is a groat risk that the tiger will refuse to 
f)ii(lgo from tho water, and some of the more foolhardy of the beaters 
who try to force liiin from it will be killed; or, supposing that ho 
made a stai't in the first instance — porliaps in the hopes of making a 
(lash for sonic ot her watoj* — but soon the intense pain of his burning 
root rondc^rs him furious, and then being no longer amenable to 
nmuagomonf, lie vsill cliargo headlong back over the boaters, ])robab]y 
killing some of them, or, tlirougli the line of stops, heedless of all 
their efforts to turn him in the direction of the gun. 

But tho author of the aliovo book, like many otliers of tho same 
kind, aj)]iar(Mitly considers stops a superfluity, for I see no mention 
therein of tlieir use. 

But lot us to our muttons, or rather to our tige]'’s blisteied pads. 
Here again is a east^ vlioro sportsmen deliberaloly Idindfold tlieir 
own iiitolligiMiee and allow theinselvcs to be led by wrong-headed 
1 radii ions. 

I really (jannot i*esist (juoiing anotlior para, from tho abov(‘ 
Ixmk which hnppt'ns now to bo before mo, for it is too delicious 
I the italics as before are mine) : — 

“ 'J'lien tho beat begins by much shouting, bcafiuy of drums, blow- 
iiiij if rumlobt,^, or native liorms, and fifes by the boaters perhaps 
half a mile aA\ay, aecompanied by the noise of some fiventy raffles, 
wliich all (unnhiurd fo vrcaie surli a pamlemomum of so^md, that few 
docent-minded tigers will stand it for long.” 

Poor tiger ! Quito so. And this is tho kind of stuff with which 
young spoi’tsmcm coiiu* out primed to this country, to bo dogged 
in consequence by wliat they tenn “persistent bad luck” in all their 
effoits in tiger-shooting, simply because they are as bad as their 
priHlecossors in shutting their eyes to common-sense reasoning. 

Stops (I). 

This portion of tho work in tiger-boating stands in the very 
first order of imi>ortance and delicacy” throughout the whole range of 
the operations ; so chalk it up in large red letters on to the walls of 
your room, your looking-glass, your whisky bottle, or anything else 
that is dear to you and which you look on often. 
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The posting of stops on each side of a gun is an art, but an art, 
ihu real significance* and importance of which is almost entirely 
misunderstood, if not unknown, to the majority of the sportsmen of 
the present day in India. 

On either side of the gun, the wings of the stops should be so 
arranged that eacli stop is so placed in respect to his neighbour 
lliat there remains no loopliole between them through which tho 
tiger, being properly handled, has a possibility of escape. 

I’he ends of each wing should also, as far as possible, be cleft in 
with the ends of the lines of beaters. 

I'lie amount of noise made by tho stops situated at the extreme 
ends of tho wings should be tho same as that made by tho beaters, 
lint thereafter, the amount of tho noise made by each stop respec- 
tively miust decrease in volume as tho position of the stop approaches 
tho jiosition of tho gun, until it ends altogether in silence when 
within about seventy or a hnndreil yards of the gun— according to 
the density of the cover. Tho above is a preliminary on this subject ; 
more later. 


Tub Ubat. 

The attached plan of a boat is necessarily elaborate in order to be 
explicit. It is givon in this form in order to explain a general 
principle and not a hard-and-fast rule. 

The plan is that of a boat in Hmse cover containing sufiSoient trees 
upon which to place stops, and worked, for convenience, by ono 
hundred men, sixty of whom are beaters and forty are stops, of the 
latter twenty being in each wing. The sportsman from his perch 
on his ladder comn^ands at least 25 yards on either side of liimj 
so the nearest stop is placed at a distance of 30 yards from him. 
Stops : — 

On the commencement of the beat — 

(a) Stops from 1 to 5 (to 70 yards fTOra the gun) will continue 
to remain perfectly silent until the time when they may 
see the tiger heading in their direction, whep they will 
only give a low cough just sufficient to turn the tiger but 
not enough to frighten him. 
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(h) Nos. 6 to 9 (150 yards from gun) will commence to gently 
tap a branch, but will make a very slight noise thereby. 

(r) Nob. 10 to 11 (210 yards) will also tap, but louder than 
Nos. 6 to 9. 

{d) Nos. 12 to 14 (330 yards) will tap loudly and will also keep 
u]) a continuous conversation among themselves. 

(<’) Nos. 15 to 17 (530 yards) will keep up a continuous though 
modified shouting. 

(/) Nos. 18 to 20 (770 yards) will keep up a continuous and 
loud shouting. 

It will be noticed that the distance between the stops n(*arost tho 
gun is much less than the distance between those further away. 
Tlio reason for this is that the stops further away from the gun ai-e 
making a much greater noise; the residt is that tho tiger will hoar 
the greater noise at a greater distance and will so be prevented from 
heading in their direction at all, wherojis the sto])S nearer the gun 
are necessarily (luieier or silent, so that here tho tiger will not be- 
come aware of their presence until he is almost up to them, so that 
unless tho BtO})B here are put close enough together so as to actually 
command by siglit tho distance between them, there is a groat 
danger of tho tiger slipping away between them iinsoen. 

FTOm tho plan it will be soon that the tiger is completely and 
absolutely tied in ■without a single loophole of escape, except that of 
foi’oo, to which he would only resort if mismanaged. 

He is thus gradually and insensibly led up to the gun, where he 
will appear quite quietly and i>robably give a standing shot at only 
a few paces distance, when it will only be the spoi-tsman’s ou-n fault 
if he fails to kill him dead with the first shot. 

Now a few words in regal'd to the alignment of the stops. 
Uemember that a tiger always dislikes a nurro'w or tight place, so 
never if possible place the ■wings of stops on either side of the gun 
in tho form of an acute angle V, for in being driven from one line 
of stops immediately on to the other line, the tiger will get panic- 
stricken and will in consequence break through the stops and 
escape. 
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QiTO him plenty of room between the two lines^of stops in which 
to roam about at leisure and take his own time, for which purpose it 
is necessary to place. the two wings of the stops so that they together 
form an arc. 

Such is the rough outline of the art of placing stops, the further 
details of which I will go into later. 

A TiojsE'Shoot. 

Having given the reader, I hope, an idea of the principle on which 
the use of stops is based, 1 will now proceed to put the machinery 
into motion and try to show how it will work as a whole. 

TIio first point to consider is the selection of seasons. The choice 
of seasons in tiger-shooting is governed by a number of important 
conbidorations, wliich may be roughly classed as those of the cold 
weather ref mis the hot weather. 

I will now give a sketch of the various seasons 
15th June, July, August, Septen^er : — 

Rainy season; absolutely precludes systematic tige^shoot^ng 
as a general rule. 

October, November, December : — 

Water and heavy grass and foliage cover everywhere. In order 
to avoid the heavy dew and spear-grass prevalent at this season, 
and to graze on the winter cultivations (rabiX the animals drift 
down to the fringes of the forests : and tigers follow them. Tigers 
also now have their best coats, and the cold makes them move 
about more so that kills now are easily obtained. 

January and February : — 

Intensely cold, and water still plentiful: with an additional 
advantage in that now there is less cover, for the deciduous trees ai« 
in the process of shedding their teaves. The }ungles now are not 
so heavy and the climate is delightful all day long. In my opinion 
this is the nicest time for tige^shooting. 

Mardi and April '. — • 

Water is now scarce, and the heat considerable but not too 
Oppressive. All the deciduous trees are now entirely bare of foliage, 
oxcept Mahua {Basm ladfidia), Pahs {Baiea froadosa), Amaltosa 
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{Cassia fistula^ and Achar {Bachanania latifolid)^ which regain 
their leaves in March or early April. These excepted trees usually 
grow on the higher grounds or plateaux forming delightful oasis of 
very dense shade in otherwise denuded forests; the agitation of 
their large leaves in the wind appears to drive away flying insects 
such as flies, gnats, mosquitoes, etc., and also seems to catch the 
breeze and deflect it downwards, for which reasons they are the 
favourite retreats of bears and tigers at this season. Tigers in 
particular almost invariably retreat to these shades on the plateaux 
above rather than remain down below by the water in the evergreen 
covers such as Jamun, etc., which at this time of the year are infested 
with flying and stinging insects, where also they are more liable to 
be disturbed by human beings coming to drink water or to fish, etc., 
for at this season it is not yet so hot that tigers arc obliged to stay 
by the water all day as they do during the intense heat of May. It 
is for this reason that tiger-shooting during March and April is 
somewhat uncertain, for having had their drink they arc independent 
of water for the rest of the day and are apt to wander a long distance 
from the scene of their kill in search of suitable shade on the higher 
grounds of the neighbourhood — perhaps miles before they are 
satisfied— when the ground being now thickly covered with leaves, 
it is impossible to track them or ascertain whether they are lying 
north, south, east or west of their kill. It is very common and fatal 
mistake that many sportsmen make in thinking that because March 
and April arc somewhat warm, the tigers must then necessarily be 
by the water ; so that, while they are uselessly beating the grounds 
down below by the water, the tigers under the Mahua trees on the 
plateaux above hear the disturbance and clear off. Tigers, being 
very suspicious beasts, dislike any circumscription, whether natural 
or otherwise, in their choice of a lair. In winter, their choice of a 
lair is not limited in this manner, for there is then heavy cover 
everywhere ; consequently they do not then become suspicious and 
will lie up quite close to their kills. Wherras in March and April 
their choice of a lair being limited, they at once become suspicions 
and wander far from their kills, which makes their quest during 
these months very uncertain worb indeed, and is the cause of much 
disappointment. So those whom it may concern will do well to 
remember this. 
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May and June : — 

Most deciduous trees are now in partial, if not full, foliage, so 
that the cover is extensive. But the heat how is terrific both for 
man and beast, so that tigers are now practically tied to the water 
and cannot exist away from it, and it is now extremely dangerous 
work for beaters to try and force them away from it, to travel over 
the burning rocks and sand. They should on no account be beaten 
during the heat of the day at this season (as Is usually recommended) 
if the safety of the beaters is a consideration : they should be 
beaten only very early in the cool of the morning, or walked up on 
foot, as wc did at Laurimi and Betul — described elsewhere in this 
book. Of course they arc much more easily located now, but in 
view of the very poor coats which tigers carry at this season, and 
the great hardships entailed to both master and men by camp life in 
this terrific heat, I consider the game hardly worth the candle. 
General principle : — 

Hxcept during May and June, as a general rule look for tigers on 
ihc higher grounds in the neighbourhood of their kill, especially on 
winter mornings, and in March and April. 

Tigers, like samber, always prefer being driven up hill, and will 
often break back if beaten down. 

Also, tigers as a rule hate being driven up a narrow place such 
as a gully or a ravine, and in such cases will invariably do their best 
to travel along on top of the bank of such a place, if the bank has 
sufficient cover on it. 

I trust the above hints may be of service to sportsmen, after 
perusing which the reader may perhaps therein recognize some of 
the reasons for his past failures in tiger-shooting. 

The system which I employ in beating being applicable to any 
extent of cover no matter how extensive, I am not tied down to 
shooting only in seasons when cover is at a minimnm. 

Personally I much prefer the cold weather season for tiger-shooting, 
for apart from the fact that it is much pleasanter to work out of 
doors at this time than when “ the earth is like iroii and the sky like 
brass,” I consider that tigers are much more manageable in the cold 
season, cany better ooats, and kills are much easier and more fre- 
Siuently obtainable. 
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So in the following disonssion we will oo&sider thftt the cold 
weather ia selected as the season for our operations. 

In selecting a country the first point to consider, apart from its 
forests, is its water-supply, for where water ia scanty the game will be 
scanty and tigers here in consequence will be few and far between. 

The next poiut to look to is the presence or absence of villages in 
the neighbourhood of the shooting area, for whero there are no 
villages, beaters will not be obtained, unless a standing camp is 
maintained with the necessary commissariat arrangements ; for it 
must be remembered that I am describing a shoot which is to bo 
within the scope of sportsmen of moderate means. 

Hence the beaters must be inhabitants of the neighbourhood in 
which the shoot is to bo conducted, and not imported from a dist<ince. 

If the area to be shot over includes Government Boserved Forests, 
it will be necessary for the sportsman to apply to the Forest Divisional 
Officer in charge for a formal permit, stating the number of guns, the 
period for which the permit is required, and the local names or num- 
bers of the blocks or areas in which it is proposed to shoot. 

It is also imperative to. first win the goodwill of the leading autho- 
rity of the district, namely, the District Magistrate or OoUeotor, by 
writing a oourtoous letter to him and asking him if ho has any objec- 
tion to the sportsman shooting in that particular portion of his 
district. 

This advice holds good whether the sportsman intends to shoot in 
Government, or in zamindari, forests, for the influence of the District 
Magistrate is equally potent for the sportsman’s comfort and success 
in whatever part of the district he may be. Where the goodwill of the 
district authorities cannot be sincerely won, the outside sportsman is 
strongly advised not to attempt to there at all, but to choose some 
more favoured place ; otherwise he will merely waste both his time and 
money. However, on these points I will touch again later. 

I* 

Now a few words in regard to shooting in zamindari forests : It i| 
a common notion among Huropeaus that tiger-shooting is to be had 
only in Government Reserved Forests and that zamindari forests are 
not worth trying. 
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This is a great mistake, especially iii regard to that finest and 
heaMOst class of tiger, the old cettle-litter. 

Z.iniiiidari foic'sts'as a rule are open to giM/ing all tlu* yeai louud, 
ami IxMiig tlu* private propertv of local landowners, these forests aie 
imiui.ill} more rc'sorted to l)y the local eat tie than are the Govern- 
ment forests, where the gra/iiig dues are perha[>s tkH onlj heavier 
])jir ,ilso the conditions .u-o more exacting .wul tlic cons(‘l|uenee'^ ol 
mil inyi immt inorc^ serious. 



Again, as monlioned before, during the winter tlie animals drift 
down to the fringes of the hu'ests in order to gra/t at night on the 
honlenng wdnter cultivation^, and tigers follow thorn ; wlale in the 
dry seasons of the }oar the Government forests are elosod to all 
gra/ang; consequently eattle-lifting tigers Ix'take thern.selves during 
these seasons to the zaniindari forests and put up in niioh shady 
covers as happen to be in bhe iieiglibourhood of suoli forests. While 
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tli(* ^1*0(311 ^rass sprin^iii^ u[) cm tlie ashes of the burnt zainindari 
foivHls un'ntials and the ti^cTs follow thorn, the grass in 

(lOvei'niiKMii fire-|)i*ntc 3 (*t(Ml forc*sts has Ix^c'oinc' (‘oarse and uuc 3 atable. 
In vi(M\ of ihi^, tlie sportsman, who kcn^ps liis eyes open, might 
ol)taiij vcn'v go(»<l sp(u*t A\ithoiit cmtering (Jovorninent forests at all. 

bill licM'i' ngain tlj(‘ sportsman will timt tliat a little taet and 
(ourt<»sy is also a. vcmt nsetiil oommodity in his relations with 
lo(;al nat i\'e landov\ ners. Kuropoan s])ortsmiMi shooting in zamin- 
ilari forest^ \ CM*} often entirt^ly ignore' tin' idglits and privilc'ges of 
tli(‘ local landowma- or zamindar, and iisnall\ fail to obtain, eitlier 
(lirecTl\ nr in<lir(‘(*ll\ , his comMiri cnee' witli tiu* [)roj(*et to shoot in 
his [)ri\at foi'c'sis. Out of r(‘SpiTt for tlu‘ ruling race the nat ivo 
zamindai’ usuall\ abstains from making anv opc'n objt'otion to sncdi 
proccr'dings, but ht' fc'ids tin' slight m'Veu'thc'less, and somc't inu's tho 
olTending sportsman does not g('t t he snppcn't and assistance wdiich 
would bt' his witli tact and lourti'sy. 

'riie iiatiM' iniml is \(‘ry susc'i'pl ible to t lu' mystic; he ri'spc'ots the 
Sahib \N ho, though politi' and courtc'ous to him, is u't reservi'd in 
mannc'r. I am speaking c»f course of muldle class natives, th (3 small 
landownm*'' whom sportsnum nu‘i‘t in jungle t racts. 

i )n arriNing in the h»calit\ of a /amiinlari shooting ground wlu'ro 
the s|)ort man pi*op(>s(*s to slioot, lu‘ should iMsci'rtain the village in 
which the landowm'r, or Ins agent (/rnr/^a/ M, of tlm forc'sts in cjiies- 
t ion reside'^, and on the bdlowing da\ he should make a point of 
passing through this village, and while* doing so, casually encjiiireif 
tlu* zaminda]* at home. Being informed in the* affirmative, he 
might them pull u|) at his (*hau])al " and ask to sc'e him. Flo wdll 
at oMC(^ be givmi a chair, or, in its absence*, a native cot to ^it on, 
wliile tin* groat man is putting on his tinerii's for the occasion. 

It should he re'membc'rcMl that a native* who is theoAvuen* of one or 
more* \illages is usually cmtitled to be seated in the presence c^f an 
Kiiro])ean ; so wlien thc' zamindar makes his a])pearance, the spe-rtB- 
man, aftc'r the usual mutual omjuiries rt'garding Imalth, etc., should 
rcMiuc 3 st him also to be .seated. iVlso, in speaking to a native of this 
position, always use the second ])orsoii plural “ «/rj> ” and not the 
second person singular “ Z/oo//,” though at the same time maintain a 
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strictly reserved UMimer. 'I'hese ere little things^ tlbif tWPy 
great weigbt erith t&e native mind, ae tending to raise tim inditriijittel 
in the eyes ol his Mevs and subordinates on the one hand an^ at 
the same thne preserving mutual respect* 

Daring the oonvemtion that fellows, the zamindar should be 
abked if he has any objection to the spoitsmun shooting in his 
forests. This little pieoo of courtesy will usually have the effect of 
at unco making the zamindar the sportsman’s friend, and he will 
voluntarily offer to give him every help in his power, whereupon th# 
spurtsman should at once take him at his word, and so put him on 
Jus honour as it were regarding his personal comfort and success 
wliile on his lands, by telling him that if in the future he has any 
oumplaints to make against the villagers, he will hand them up to be 
<loalt with by their own ovorlord, namely, the zamindar. When 
leaving, the spurtsman might ask the zamindar to let him know 
promptly if at any time any of the villagers have any oomplaiuts 
tu make against his camp-followers, wh^ithor of non-payment for 
supplies ur of any other kind, and should wind up by inviting the 
zamindar to return his cidl. This he will be almost sure to do, if all 
lb going to be well, probably aooompaniod by a presentation of a 
“ dollie ” of flowers, fruit, and perhaps some native sweetmeats. 

The bportsman then need have no fear of any obstructions being 
wantonly placed in his way provided of course ho has first obtained 
the countenance of th.e district officials and hag made known the fact 
to the mtive inhalntants ; for all his efforts will be in vain if tbe 
zamindar has had a hint that the official countenance is against the 
sportsman, or if he is in dpubt on this point ; for he has the offiobd 
with him always and the ^ortsman only to-day. 

But the difficulties do not end here, for having obtained tb* 
ooncurrenoe of the local landowner and of the officials of the die- 
triot, the. Bportsman must next oonsidev the question as tq vrboae 
personal 'faiterest it might be that he should fail to get tbe tigsi^ 
and these are severadi, which might be classified under tfie lolliowuig 
four heads 

lst.---»Vi]]|gers in localities within convenient reach of railways, 
where thty 'mahe a regular living by actii;tt as beaters to a eoaati|iit 
•ucceasion of qper^en, death of tlimlcwidiii^ 
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a serious loss to them in hahihlah and wages, so they will never allow 
him to bo killed if they can prevent it by some one of the numerous 
tricks at which suoli people are adepts, preserving the local tiger 
to servo as a l)ait to lure a further series of deluded sportsmen. 
Therefore never be induced to go to such a place. 

2nd. — Tlie local professional shikari, who habitu^ly brings out a 
succession of sportsmen to this locality after the local tiger, to bo 
sent away uiisuccessful each in his turn. He is merely a tout for 
the above kind of villagers, so fight very shy of him and his proffered 
services. Achiovo neutrality if you can, or, bettor still, obtain his 
removal altogether from tlie neighbourhood during the shoot. 

llrd. — The “ Ohainars” — a low caste of village scavengers, whose 
universally acknowledged right is the carcase and skins of all dead 
animals of any kind whatsoever, who also usually obtain from 
Govonimont a license to a]>propriato the carcases and skins of all 
animals found d<‘ud in the forests. These Chamars are an oiitcaste 
community usually living in a separate settlement on the outskiiis of 
each village ; they are very clannish, in consequence of which it is 
very difficvdt ever to get any legal evidence against them, so that 
they arc beyond the influence of the district official aiithorities, and 
to a certain extent of their local zamindar also. These people, I might 
say, live chiefly on caiTion, eating the flesh of any kind of dead 
animal they may find, no matter how putrid it might be, and appro- 
priating, proi>aring and selling the hides of all such dead animals. 
Under these' circnintauoes it might be said that they depend for 
their food on disease and the local tiger. Regarding the local tiger, 
these people are more conversant with him and his daily doings ttinn 
any ono else ; for it is he, when things are dull and there is no 
disease, who supplies them with their daily food. Those who are 
intimate with jungle life are .awai'e of the habit which crows have of 
starting off in ])air8 every raoining to hunt eveiy nook and comer 
of the jinigles for the remains of animals killed overnight by various 
folijie. The (’hamars are exactly the same. Having found the kill, 
the old carrion-crow sits on the topmost dead branch of the 
tallest tree in the neighbourhood, and depressing both his head and 
tail simultaneously, announces his joyful tidings with his loud 
eo-rrrr-heu' ! co-m-r-kew ! The keen-eyed vulture, perhaps a 
up in the air, seeing the action of the crow below, at onoe swoops 
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down to investigate the cause ; other vultures seeing him fcdlow 
suit in turn, so that within an hour of the oroAv’s discovery, the air in 
the neighbourhood of the kill is thick witli vultures. The Ohamars. 
who are also on the look out, see the vultures and are also quickly on 
the scene, and by advancing in a body and shouting, they frighten 
aw ay the feline and thus secure the remains of his kill. In this 
manner the local tigers and panthers supply tho Ohamars with 
liundreds of kills yearly, and in many localities they are their one 
!ind only means of support, and they look upon them in a manner as 
their gods. 

('an it bo wondered at then that Ohamars invariably do their 
111 most to preserve the life of their broad-winner, even perhaps to 
nuking their lives, in llio interest of their families, in this matter ? 
'riuur knowledge of tho tiger’s habits and temperament is with them 
.V matter of personal intimacy ; they also know every twist and turn 
1)1 the jnngloH fromtlieir earliest days, and know exactly where their 
tiger is ill the greatest danger and whore he is safest. What easier 
t hen for them than to baffle the efforts of an unsuspecting sportsman ? 
In fact it is these very people whom sportsmen usually employ to tic 
out thi'ir kills, etc. Conseciuently, long before the sportsman’s shikari 
is stirring, a party of (’liamai'S liave arrived on the scene, perhaps 
oven before daylireak, and by means of shouting and stone-throwing 
have driven tho tiger clean out of tho iuiigle to safer quarters. 

To show tho daring which Chamara are capable of in this line, in 
even to defying the district authorities, I will give an instance in my 
own experience. 

Some Ohamars, on one occasion, vrei-e enlisted by my shikaris to help 
them to tie tint kills. On the date mentioned, we obtained a kill, and 
so certain was I of tbe tiger, that I did not take tho trouble to inspect 
the scene of the kill. Hut to my surprise the tiger failed to put in an 
appearance in the beat. So after the beat was over 1 went to inspect 
the remains of tho kill, but faileil to find any remains of it whatever. 
The first thing that attracted my attention was tliofaot thal the rope 
had not been broken, but ct/f clean by a knife. Then 1 knew for oer* 
tain that something had occurred ; so spreading out my men in a line, 
we searched the jungles, and after a time found a spot in a secluded 
nopk where the ground vras covered with blood, with the footmarke _ 
s 
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of a iniral)or of men anrf the remains of a small fire at which they 
had a])pai‘oritly smoked. Ft was clear now what had happened : the 
local (Uiamars liad come early, before my men ; had carelessly out the 
rope, driven my buff off to this seclude<l spot, killed it and cut it up 
ihto ocpial loads for each man of the party to carry ; and then, after 
having sprinkhvl some blood on the B])ot where the beast had origin- 
ally l)eon lied to make it ap])ear that the tiger had killed it and 
carried it away, had gone off to their homes. 

1 at once visUed their ln)iises and succeeded in recovering there- 
from the remains of tlio entire buff, including the skin with lioad and 
horns attaidiod, so that there was no difficulty whatever in identify- 
ing it. Thi'so people 1 liad suitably dealt with in accordance witli 
law, ami tli(n*eaFter I had Jio more trouble in tliis neighbourhood, 
beating out nml killing the tiger shortly afterwards without auy 
difficulty. 

'Hiis will show what chance the outside sportsman stands at tli(‘ 
hnnd.^ of 1hos(‘ peo])le, es])ocially wlien the ma jority of sportsmen are 
entiiol\ ignornnl ol (ho ways, in some eases of even tlio name, of 
these people', n\neh less tlieir daring ]m>clivilies. Ho to bo forowarm'd 
])erha]>s now will bc' to be forearmed. 

The best plan will b(‘, on arriving on the scene of a new" shooting 
ground, for the spoH^nan to at once inform the local (Jliamars 
that theii ohje'cts and tricks are fully known to the sportsman, and 
tliat a s]>eeial look-out will lie kept for thorn, and that if tliey are 
found guilty of auy of their pranks the full extent of the law will bo 
used against them. In a cam like this each one must fight for 
his ow"n hand, or admit failure. 

Tills intimation W"ill often obtain their neutrality. Hut it will 
uever be vsafo to di']>en(l on thus, so the special precautions, men- 
tioned lai(*r, will also liaveto bo maintained, for in my experience 
those peo]>le are much more persistent in their endeavours to preseiwe 
the life of their bvi'ad-wduner tluin auy other. 

4th class (of obsiructiouists).— -The subordinate officials of various 
(loverument dt^partmentsin the district. With these it is the favtuir 
of their oflicial superiors that is at stake, or they imagine so, whether 
it is so or not ; and obviously the villagers are entirely under their 
thumb at aJl times. 
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So if the sportsman wishes to make oei'tain of success ho must rely 
entirely on himself, and therefore be prepared to face doggedly a lot of 
hard work, and withal to use his own wits constantly in reasoning 
things out for himself, and not indolently leave this sometimes 
troublesome task to be settled, or, as is more often the case, to be 
sheh'od by his native subordinates. 

A local professional shikari is quite unnecessary to a sportsman 
who knows his work. Any ordinarily intelligent villager who 
IS acquidntod with the lay of the juiiglen, the position of the 
water, etc., and who could bo relied on to answer questions truthfully, 
1- (luite sufliciont. Such a man, being born and bred in the 
jilace, biipjdemonted with the sportsman’s ma]>, will bo quite suffi- 
< lent to supply all the information that is uccossai'^. Now' in 
H'oaid to the locating of the tiger. It uiust be rmuomberod that 
a tiger soon “works out” a locality; wluui ho has been in one 
locality for several days running, the animals siuf'll his passings at 
<‘\<‘ry twist and turn, so that tliey either desort that portion of the 
jungle, ('!• they become so much on the qiii virc that the tiger comes 
to the conclusion that it is bettor to look for jiasturos new than to 
seek Ihemwdiere they are all so much on the look-out for him. So 
It is ill the nature of tlio thing that a tiger cannot stay in one place 
for mure than few days at a stretch, cxcc))t in specially created 
circumstances, such as the presence of a lierd of domchtic cattle or 
whore lie is retained by the treacherous hospitality of sportsmen. 

In my opinion, as a general rule a tiger does not kill more than 
once in about fiA'o days ; that is to say, he airivos in afresh locality, 
takes one of the animals here unaw'aros, kills and eats of it on the 
first and second, and even the third day ; this lasts him through the 
fourth and fifth days, after which he again begins to feel the 
pangs of hunger, but finding that the animals hero are now nil on the 
look-out for him, he marches clean away, in one night often going 
for twenty miles without stopping, lie then kills again, and the 
perfoimauco is repeated, after which he moves on to a third place- 
moving generally somewhat in a circle, lly this timi* the first place 
has had a rest of some ten or fifteen days or more, according to the 
luck he has had elsewhere; so he again visits the first place, and so 
on, round and round on a regular beat goes the tiger. 
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These beats ranf?e from eight to tAventy miles in length by eight 
to ten miles in Aviclth, according to the seasons of the year and the 
strength of the individual tiger in command, so that the extent and 
durations of tlie tiger’s peregrinations usually become well known 
to tlie jungle tribes and local A’illagors, who may often be heard 
to say, when talking among themsolvos : “ h(> (the tiger) was here 
so and so many days ago, ho is therefore probably at such anil 
such a jdaco now, so he will be back hero again in so and so many 
days.” 

The old proverb about tlie stem cliase being a long one is very 
true in tiger-sliooting. “ Dogged that does it ” is my motto in tiger- 
shooting ; sit tiglit in one jihice whore you Icnair the tiger is bound 
to come in the ordinary eourho of his roumls ; stick to it and hang 
on doggedly to that one ])la(*e, using iho interval of waiting in educat- 
ing the inlialntauts of the locality as to the reality of your grim 
detmnination to slug down that particidar tiger even if j'ouhave to 
stick there for a year for him, at n Jiatover co^t to yourhclf and to them. 
IScout all the suggootions they are sure to make to the effect that the 
jungle in which you are at the lime being is not the rosoil of the tiger 
you want ; that in .such and i-ucli a jungle ten miles aAvay a very much 
fluor tiger I'esides, etc., etc. Make them understand that no other 
tiger than this pavticulur one will satisfy you. They do not mind 
taking j'i.'»ks with strangers if tlu' risk is only to be ot a few days’ 
duration ; but if it is going to he prolonged indefimtoly, the risk of 
being cauglit out red-handed at their pranks sooner or later becomes 
too gi'eat and frightens them ; but whou t liey finally' realize the situa- 
tion and gauge your mmlternblo determination to xhiii till you do get 
tho tiger, they’ will throw up the sponge, if for tiothing else but to 
get rid of y'ou and your unpleasant foJloAvors. This is more than 
half tho battle, for now', Avith judicious handling, the tiger is as good 
as dead. 

On the other iiund, if tho sportsman goes running about all over 
the country, knowing that ho is not going to stay with them for any 
length of time, the natives do not hesitate to play their pranks, for 
they have no time to learn or fear the character of the sportsman. 

It is better to sit tight and gel one tiger in six weeks than to 
spend six years in futile pursuit, as 1 have known some men to do. 
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Til fact I know a number of men who, owing to their habit of striking 
camp instantly the moment they heard of a kill a dozen miles away, 
have boon out in India trying spasmotlically after tigers in this 
niamu'v for ten years and more without shooting a single tiger, 
i tltoiffore cannot agree with Mr. Ahalo regarding the following 
j)aragra]»h taken from his book entitled “The Sportsmau’s Book 
for India”:— “Throughout all the central and southern parts of 
India, with which I am aci^uaintod, a two months’ shoot involves 
ituiiolung in all thruo or fuiur hundred miles zig-zagging about 
as \oii liear of tigers having killed cattle, and moving camp on an 
. 1 ' ci'.igc ton or a dozen miles every alternate day.” 1 have not only 
Ik'i ii aciiuiiiuted with the central and southern parts of India, but I 
al^o "ay 1 liavo been familiar with them for over thirty yeaifl, 
.Old iliat as a Foroit Officer. And I do not think, wore all official 
iiifliic)ir*c and preshuro entirely withdrawn from a sportsman in these 
legion-, and he w('V(> l(>ft unsupported to depend entirely on himself 
luid tilin' or five perhonal servants, if ho adopted Mr. Aflalo’s advice 
of min iog camp ten or a dozen miles after tigers eveiy alteinate day, 

I do not think lie vvoulil shoot one tiger in dozen years, except by 
coming across one acciiloutally as he might do even in Piccadilly 
bliouhl one esca])e there from a travelling menagerie. But that would 
not he by woodcraft, witb which wo are now dealing in its scientific 
si'iiBn as applied to the sport in question. 

1 maintain that three parts of tho battle is in the overcoming of 
local obstructions ; and this, a sportsman who is shooting entirely 
off his ow'ii bat witliout any official help, is quite unable to effect if 
he elects to rush about all over tho country as recommended by 
Mr. Aflalo. 

Sit tight in one place and hammer away doggedly, and do not 
leave the place until you do get the tiger. At most you will meet 
with your reward within six weeks, if not within six days, if your^ 
character for doggedness be known. Most young sportsmen would 
perhaps consider such a resffit satisfactory. 

In every matter in which there are dealings with natives of India, 
the only rood to sucoess is to acquire a knowledge of the workings 
of the Oriental mind, and how to meet them. 
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It is for this reason again that accurate large scale maps are so 
necessary to sportsmen in India. But when so many sportsmen, 
through thoughtlessness and want of observation, are ignorant of 
even the existence of sncli a necessity, what wonder then that so few 
of them ever ti'ouble to take out large scale mai)s with them when 
out shooting, and are thus compelled to place themselves entirely in 
the hands of such people. 

With a largo scale map of the locality, the sportsman can at once 
convict an inaccur*ato informer or slflkari ; and as soon as the latter 
recognizes this powoi*, that niomont he will fear his master and the 
battle is won. 

Two inajm are rcHpiirod for llie purj)Ose ; one to a scale of one inch 
to GUO mile to give a good gen('j*al id('a of tli(‘ lay of the couiitrv, and 
a second of four inches to one mile to sorv(‘ to work out the more 
detailed schemes A\hen the thiu» comes to dt'lei'miiK' the direction of 
tlio boat, (‘te., (‘tc. 

With the help of the most trustworthy and iiitelligerit of the h)cal 
men, the sportsman should make himself tlioroiighly conversant 
with the lay of tlu* count ry and of his maps, mai'kuig by hand on the 
latter all th<^ places when' the local nu'n say tliore is watei', thick or 
thin cover, etc, ; tifter this In* should sj)ond a couple of days or more 
in thoroughly clu'cking and making himself accpiainted with every 
nook and coriim* of th<' area to lie worked over, making careful notes 
the while, both on tlie maps and in a note-book for the purpose. 

Now let us s(*e how a\o sltmd. This is a cold- weather shoot : we 
have obtained llu' nocc'ssary pcumiits, gained the favour of both the 
district and local authorities; we have demonstrated against the local 
Cliaraars ; wo have inspected and chocked the forests and made our- 
selves thoroughly ae(piaintod with all the details counocted with them, 
(lonseqiiently we are now in a position to judge which is the best 
spot at Avhich to obtain a kill in view of a beat on the following day. 

Tying oct a “ Kii.l.*' 

This is a very important wi>rk, for on the spot selected, and on the 
manner in which the kill is tied, will depend to a great extent the 
Bucoesa or uon-succeHS of the beat on the following day. I will 
attempt to tabulate this w^ork: — 
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/, The spot selected as the site for the kill must be at least 

within two miles of good water at which the tiger can 
drink after he has killed and oaten. The closer the water 
the belter, but it is not a quo non in tlio cold weather 
foi- the kill to be tied very near tlu> water ; if the kill is 
within alxnit two miles of water, the tiger, after liaviug 
killed and oaten, will go and liavo a drink, and then, as a 
rule, will return to the neighbourhood of Jiia kill, where, 
if the covoj* is good and other things also satisfactory, lie 
will iiHindly lie up witliin a few hundred yards of his kill 
and not ro(juir(» another drink till tlio evening. 

{h) The spot selected must also have good and sufficient cover 
near by in winch the tiger could lay up. 

fr) Tli(» co^er must be such as can l)o easily beaten ; tliat is to^ 
say, not consisting of impenetrable tliorn jungles, such as 
the “A\ait*a-bjt tliorn, the cano-brakr' or hfTi\ W'hioh, 
when matted amiIi grass and other inidf‘i*gm\\t.li, make the 
cover absolutely imi)eiietrablo to beaters, though animals, 
Jiaving tunnelloil tlioir “ runs ’’ under the thorns, can move 
about in such cover without difficulty, whore it would bo 
impossible for Iniman beings to attempt to do tlie same. 

I know of such places in tho Doon (l)olira) and in parts of 
("handa where tlie country for hundreds of 8(]uaro miles is 
covered \Mth enormous exiemts of tliis fearfully dense and 
matted thorn bush ; these areas simply swarm with game 
of all kinds, in particular witli choetle and tigers (in 
Chanda with also bison and wild buffaloes), tho reason 
being that in siicli covers they are inaccessible to their 
human enemms, for it is a pliysical impossibility to beat 
them out of it. 

Sportsmen are advis(Ml to keep clear of such places, or only to 
work on tho outskiits of them. That is to say, tlio sportsman should 
m such cases proceed to find some other good but ** workable” cover 
and Master situated in the neighbourhood of the thorny refuge of the 
ftgers ; not too close, say, about two miles off. Here he should tie 
out his buff ; and the chances are that uithin a few nights, during 
their nightly peregrinal ions, the tigers will probably come across the 
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buff and kill it. Finding good cover ftnd water near their kill, they 
will then not take the trouble to return immediately to their thorny 
rofugo, but will lie tip close to their kill on the following day. 

(//) Do not tie your kill in the neighbourhood (not within five 
miles of such) of any caves in which the tigers will be 
able to take rofugo during the boat on the following day, for 
it is often impossible to turn them out of such places, 
where they will remain till nightfall, when the baffled 
sportsman will luivo to leave them. 

(r) 'I’ho spot selected must be situated near cover which is not 
habitually disturbed by grazing of cattle, cutting of wood, 
grass, etc., for the tiger is sure to be acquainted with 
the fact, andnould of course refuse to lay up in theneigh- 
boui’hood of his kill where, by experience, he is well aware 
tiiat he would be disturbed on the day following. Some 
of the more experienced tigers get to know very will that 
a beat for them on the following day is a necessary 
se(]uoiico to thoii' having killed an animal on the night 
])reiioHR which had been Hcd, so that, though they may 
kill and eat a tied animal, they make it a principle to clear 
out of that portion of the jungle immediately afterwards, 
knowing full w'oll by past experience, that after having 
killed and oaten an animal which they have found tied in 
the jungles, that jungle will bo beaten and disturbed on 
tho following day by that strange species of apes whom 
they dread so much. In tho case of such tigers, the 
remains of their natural kills must bo sought for — if not, 
that of a wild animal, then a herd of domestic cattle must 
be drii'cn into the haunts of the tiger in order to allow 
him to kill one of them. 

(/) The jungle to bo beaten on the following day must be so 
situati'd, that there is a good le<td of cover from it tct 
another jungle to which the tiger would have no objection 
to being driven. 

II. — Mmwr of Ti/ing. 

{(}) The bait should be tied by either the hind or fore 1^ 
(above the fetlock) and not by the horns or neck as illus* 
t rated in Mr. Saunderson’s book. It stands to reason 
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that a rope round the horns or neck is an unnatural sight 
in the jungles, and as tigers are always very suspicious 
of traps, .this in most oases is enough to make even an 
unsophisticated tiger suspicious, while in the case of an 
experienced tiger nothing in the world would induce him 
to touch such a bait. On the other hand, if the bait is 
tio<l by the leg, the attachment is practically out of sight, 
or, if noticed at all, would pass for a piece of weed. 

(//) Caro should be taken in tying tlio TOpo round the fetlock 
that it do('s not cause unnecessary sufEcr'ng to tJio animal 
by galling it as so often liappuns when the unfortunate 
brute is tied out night after night by the same leg with- 
out meeting its fate. Either change the log frequently, 
or tie a light bandage of dark-coloured cloth and tie the 
rope over that. 

He careful to lie the animal on a level piece of ground and noton 
llio side of a bank; for in the latter case the animal will frequently, 
in its struggles, topple over to the full extent of its rope and hang 
down in an awkward position down the bank, and being unable to 
again recover its foot, will be found choked to death in the morn- 
ing. 1 have personally seen this happen. 

(r) The rope with which the bait is tied should be only strong 
enough to prevent the bait itself breaking it during the 
night, but not so strong that the tiger will not be able to 
break it. 

If the tiger is unable to break the rope and drag away his kill, 
and thereby fails to show the direction in which he is lying up, the 
sportsman may as well stay at home, for he will have nothing to 
indicate to him as to in which direction to beat. It is a very common 
mistake to tie the bait so strongly that the tiger is unable to break 
the rope, in which case, as I have already said, the sportsman may 
as well stay at home. 

If, however, the tiger is able to break the rope, he will drag 'his 
kill in the direction of the cover which best pUaseg him, and he is 
therefore more likely to stay by it on the following day ; moreover, 
the broad tnul or *• drag ” on the ground, made by the oaroaee of the 
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kill liavinp' boon drapgod by the tigor (it is for this reason that the 
bait should be heavy enough to oblige the tiger to drag it and hot 
lift it clean off the ground in his mouth), will clearly indicate to 
the sportsman the direction of tho cover which the tiger has of his 
own accord choson to lie up in. On tho other hand, if the tiger is 
unable to break the rope, the fact that ho is unable to drag away his 
kill, as he is accustomed to do with his natural kills, would at once 
make him suspicious, with tho probable result that he would forsake 
the kill for good as soon as he had satisfied his hunger on it ; while 
moreover, nf)t beiTig able to drag away the remains and hide them, 
ho knows that tin' vultui'os would leave him nothing of it by the 
evening. Mvon if the tiger did happen to elect to remain on the 
following day soinowlioro in the neighbourhood of his kill, having no 
drag to indicate tho diT’Oction in which the tiger had gom', tho spoils- 
man would bo iinablo to locate him with any degree of certainty, for 
in thick cover — over grass, loaves or rocks — tho soft pads of a tiger 
leave no marks. 

My oxjierience is that wlnm tigers fail to break tho roj)o of their 
kill, they almost invariably go long distances away from the kill, so 
that tho sportsman, having nothing to guide him, will be unable to 
mak(> up his mind whether to boat tho blocks of jungle lying to the 
north, south, oast, oi' west of tho kill, while a single mistake of course 
Mill B])oil all the other chances of h successful lieat for tho rest of 
tho day, should the tiger happen to have boon within healing dis- 
tance of the firat beat. 

In ))nrtK of Jnclni tlic natives ai‘o in the liabit of using, in the 
place of a proptn* i'oj)o, a good imitation (as long as it is green) 
nuwle from creepers (bale), barks of certain trees (buckle), or young 
bamboos ; the latter they crush witli tlio back of an axe and then 
twist tlio fibre into a rope. Tliose kinds of rope are very strong 
indeed in their green state, especially tho rope made from bamboo 
whicli oven an elephant could hardly break ; they are made in a few 
moments on the spot, for the materials in the jungles are always at 
hand, and for this reason natives will usually not take the trouble to 
take out a proper rope witli them. So the sportsman must see to 
tills point himself and insist on a proper rope being taken and used, 
though, on the other hand, it is by no means necessary to use too 
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thiu a rope, foJPit must be remembered that a tiger has enormous 
power and could snap a rope which perhaps even six men could not 
break. 

(d) The bait should bo tied as far as possible in a clear spot, 
with no kind of obstruction near it, under the cover of 
which the bait could lie down and hide. The root of a' 
tree is the best, provided the root is well away from the 
trunk of the tree. If a peg is used, it should consist of a 
bJout stake four feet in length with a hook at the end to 
pro\ out the rope slipping off it ; this should bo sunk at 
least three foot into the ground, and then well rammed 
round witli stones, in order to make it so firm that the 
tiger cannot ])0S8ibly pull it out of the ground while 
breaking the rope, for if he pulls up the peg with the 
ro[»e, the bumping and jumping of the dangling peg as it 
IS dragged along in the cover is very apt to scare the tiger 
and cause liim to drop and forsake his kill. In sandy soil, 
iiibtoad of a jteg, a deep hole with cuvve<l sides, may bo 
dug, and a bush or a branch embedded in it with one 
(‘ud (jf the rope attached t<i it, which can then be covered 
over and the hole filled u]j firmly and wedged with stones, 
sticks and sand. 

Again, it is easier to break a piece of string that is long enough 
to bo jerked tlian a piece of the same string that is too short to be 
jerked. Also, our object in tying the kill is that the tiger should be 
al)lo to break the rope and take it away to show us the direction in 
wliioli ho has gone; thorofoi*e, do not tie the bait by a rope that is 
bo short that the tiger is unable to got a Jer/c on to it and break it. 
It loft to themselves, natives are very apt to tie the log of the bait 
t(iO close to the peg, with perhaps only four inches of rope between 
it and the peg. On the other hand, too long a piece will got the 
bait into trouble by getting wound round his other legs or some 
other object; about twenty inches between the peg and the leg is 
about the right length and sufficient to enable the tiger to get the 
necessary jerk on it and break it, though ho might have failed to do 
so with only a straight pull — ^to the ultimate disappointment and 
disgust of the waiting sportsman. Those are little things, but a very 
great deal depends on them. 
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111.— Sites for 

(a) Having selected the locality within which the bait is to be 
tied, we have now to determine the actual spot at which 
it is to be tied. 

One liears a lot about the powers of scent of a tiger. In my 
opinion his pow urs of scent are nil, or at any rate not one bit better 
than that of civilized human beings ; and this also stands to reason. 
Civilized human beings, have only inferior powers of scent simply 
because they have no essential cause to use them ; the same reason 
holds good with the tigtM’. Other wild animals have to rely for 
their sah'ty on the koonnebs of their powoi'S of scent, consequently 
with them these powers are constautl) in })lay and are therefore 
maintained at the highest pitch of excellency ; but the tiger being 
well aware that the oidy enem}" he has cause to fear is nonnally not 
abroad at night, so at night the tiger is veritably lord of all ho sur- 
veys and fears no cn-ature other than man. Ho is also not a scout- 
hnnting animal, foj’ his other poAvors are so groat that he can in his 
hunts generally pick and choose' his dinner when and where ho 
pleases. Therefore, having no aibo for the exercise of his powers of 
scent, those pow ers in him are very dull indeed, comparatwely speak- 
ing, exactly the same as in the case of civilized human beings. 1 
have myself soon tin* footmarks of a tiger pass by (without the sligh- 
test signs of hesitation or hailing), a small bush on the further side 
of which a fat young buff Avas lying quito quietly; which showed 
clearly that the tiger avus unable to smell oven a strong-smelling 
animal, such as a bulT is, even at a distance of five foot. 

Some years ago 1 aa^os chumming Avith a man who bad a tapio tiger 
and also sumo ])nnthor cubs ; in the compound of our house there #ra8 
a jmteh of grass up to, and in and out of, winch wo used to drag the 
inside of a sheep, fui* the pui'poso of making the tiger and panthers 
respectiA'ely hunt the trail. The panthers at once put their nGses 
to the trail and scented up the drag till they found their dinner ; but 
the tiger, the fool, never put his nose to the trail, but, knowing that 
his dinner Avas to be found somoAvhere within the patch of gr^s, 
would go bounding round and round in circles with his head hdd 
high — looking for it Avith his eyes and not with his nose— so that 
we frequently saw him actually pass right over his dinner without 
smelling or seeing it. ' ‘ • 
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I have also frequenlily seen this illustrated in their wild state, 
panthers invariably scenting up the drag of their kills when it had been 
ramoved, but 1 cannot recall a single instance of ever having seen a 
tiger do so, though T have frequently seen them wander round 
more or loss aimlessly about in circles looking for their removed kill. 

Ah for an old tiger scenting a sportsman u}) in u ti'oo, as we so 
often read of, 1 consider the suggestion absurd. 

()u the other hand, he is.extrem^y quick of sight utmI of hearing, 
oven to the extent of hearing the breathing or even heart-beats of 
an (‘xi'ited sportsman up in a tree on a silent night. 

It i'' undoubtedly to those two oxtremoly higlily developed powers 
lliat lio depends, not only to warn him of a possible danger, but 
.iKo to enable him to jnocure his dinuer. 

To give Ids powers of hearing and sight full play, a tiger at idght 
iievo)’ forces his way through denso cover, unloss of course he Ixas 
ab-oiidy marked the position of his quarry and is in tlio act of stalk- 
ing it. HeiTig at night the monarch of all he surveys, rather than 
face all tho unpleasantness of having to force his way through a lot 
of ili'w -sodden undergrowth or grass, the tiger naturally soloots tho 
easiest and most open conrsos, such as tho open beds of rivers, 
footfiaths, roads, fire and check-lines, etc. Hy doing so, he not only 
avoids tho dew-sodden undergrowth, but also commands a more 
extensive view, which enables him to soo or hear his prey at a 
distance, before they scent bis own ])reaonce, so that ho is thus better 
able to mako his plans to stalk them. 

On such places his footprints aro to bo clearly seen, so that all 
his favourite nightly promenades aro well known to the local men. 

It is now clear that in selecting a spot for the bait, that spot must, 
other conditions being satisfactory, be as far as possible an open otto, 
such as a cross road or other open place usually promenaded at night 
by the local tiger, and from whence tho bait can be seen at a 
distance, as far as possible from all sides, for it must be remembered 
that when animals are tied out at night as baits in the forests, they 
know their danger instinctively, and consequently at nightfall they 
lie down and remain as qtdet as ^ mouse all night without » sound or 
a move, except oooasiondly when they shako their ears or head itt 
knocking off mosquitoes or gnats. • 
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(b ) In some districts the forests are so vast and dense, as in 
Muud.la, that it is often impossible to find any such open 
spot, which is also conveniently situated otherwise as a site 
for a kill. In such forests the tigers simply use the narrow 
tracks made in those forests by other wild animals ; and 
as there are thousands of such tracks in every direction, 
it is often impossible to say which one the tiger is likely to 
uBo on any specific night. Here an ordinary wooden bell 
of the type usually worn by cattle may be brought into use. 

It must be remembered that almost every tiger in existence will 
have at some time or other made his acc^uaintanee with domestic 
cattle, at any rate in the tracks with which this book is dealing, and 
in ooiiao(juenco is familiar with the bolls which the leaders of every 
herd of such cattle wear and probably associates the hOund intJi the 
momory of many a juicy boef-dinnor. 

These bolls can be heard at a gri'at distance, and servo the double 
juirpoHo of guiding the herd and also attracting the tiger to them. 
T'his fact can bo utilized with great effect by sjiortsmen woi’king in 
dense forests, for all ho has to do is. to tio one of those iioodon bolls 
round the nock of the bait, and every tiino the latter shakes his head 
in knocking off the moa<iuitoeH, the familiar sound of the bell will bo 
sent echoing on tlio still night air across hill and dale, hearing which 
the koen-oai'od ohl tiger on the hillside, jierhaps a mile aw'ay, will 
hurry ilown to hunt up what ho considers to be some belated cattle 
that, havi' strayed from the herd. 

A. ini'tal boll, however, should not be used, for th(' metallic ring 
appears to jar the nerves of a tiger and makes him hesitate, as 
occun’oil in one case in my experience, when a metal boll was placed 
on the neck of one of my baits : the boll attracted the tiger up to 
within a coi’tain distance of the kill, but beyond that ho refused to 
eumo; and after hanging about the bait all night he eventually loft 
it untouched. 

Natives when leading cattle wearing bells are frequently in the 
habit of stuffing up the bells with grass or leaves, in order not to be 
annoyed by the constant sound ; they often do this when taking an 
animal to tio out as a bait, and then omit to release the bell by 
taking out the obstruction. 
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JY , — Haifa or “ Hlla. ” 

As baits may bo used young butfs, bullocks, or ponies, and at a 
pinch oven a pig or a donkey ; but the two latter are too small, for 
besides leaving no drag — for the tiger wo\ild lift it clean off the 
ground in his mouth — there would not be enough left of the carcase, 
after the first feed, to induce the tiger to lie up near his kill on the 
following day, with the object of having a second feed on the 
roinaim in tlie ov<*ning. 

1 h.-no noticed at limes that a tigress with oubh, for some pecidijir 
i-i'.^oii, much prefers a pony to any other kind of bait. But taking 
it .ill round, thoro is nothing a tiger likes so much as a nice fat young 
luiflalo tilioul oightoon months old; so the sportsman must see that 
lii^ huffs are not younger than about fifteen to eighteen mi.ntbs old, 
others i^p tlioy will be too small, in which case, besides leaving little 
or no drag, tlu'y will be wasted by being killed systematically by 
I'M'ry wreitdied little pantberot that happens to pass by. Outlie 
Ollier hand, the buff must not be too old or large, for a tiger after 
tdl ts ii very cowardly boast and Ims a great respect fora full grown 
Iniffalo. Ill fact they are in a blue funk of them and will give them 
■I wide berth if tlie buff is capable of showing any appearance of 
pulling up anything like a decent fight for bis life; even a calf of 
''iv months invariably faoos a feline with a lowered head, so that 
when an older and larger buff does this and pretends to rush at the 
fidvaucing tiger, the prestige of his race is often sufficient to cause 
the tiger to relinquish his intentions regarding him and seek liis 
dinner in safer quarters elsewhere, to the disappointment of the 
eareless sportsman who tied out too large a buff. 

1 have known a -year-old buff tied up in tins manner as a bait, 
wl»o successfully bluffed and kept off a tiger throughout the whole of 
oni> night. A buff of eighteen months or under, however, presents 
no difficulties 'to a tiger. 

The female buffalo is raueb valued in India on account of tho groat 
quantities of vory rich milk which it gives; apart from this these 
animals are utterly useless, for, being unable to stand the heat of the 
sun, they are of no use as beasts of burden in any way, invariably 
lying down at the first water and refusing to budge. So the male 
buffalo is of no use whatever, except as siree for breeding purposes, 
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wlioo one bull to fifty cowb sufficoB, the reniaimng forty-nine male 
calvoB out of ovory fifty being either knocked on the head at birth, 
or sold to the Ohamars for a fow annas to be slaiightorod and eaten 
before tlioy got too old and tough for the purpose. Consequently 
sj)oi‘l 8711011 can always obtain young male buffs suitable for his 
puiqioso very cheaply (‘vorywiioro, at about B,s. 4 or Rs. 5 each. 

It must bo roiiioitibered tliiit a tiger in his full strength is a very 
faHtidiouH beast indeed, for it is in his power to pick and choose Ins 
dinner as lie pleases, and will thoroforo refuse to kill any decrepit or 
disoaseil animals, except Avhcu driven to do so by hunger, whicli is 
a rare occnrri'nco. 

Some sjiortsmon think to save* their pockets by buying up only 
old and docri'pil animals to bo tied out as baits for tigers. 

1 once mot such a one in Mysoiu, who ooreplainetl bitterly to mo 
t liat t hough tlio t igors in a cei'tain locality wore numerous, they yel 
refused to touch his baits. I visited this locality myself soon aftor- 
warils, and on tying up nice fat young buffs, 1 found that 1 had uo 
difficulty whatever in obtaining kills, for tliey wore snapped up at 
once by the tigers, six of whom J sliot there in one month : while by 
local oiupiiry I learnt that my predecessor here had bought up as 
cheap baits for t igers all the old anil diseased cattle he could find in 
the baKaars, with the result that those tigers, who had pleuty of wild 
game around them, absolutely I’ofused to look twice at these 
creatun*s tlms insultingly offered them. 

(Jn hundreds of occasions during luy career as a Forest Officer I 
have soon the remains of cattle that have been killed by tigers out 
of herds that were grazing in the forests for which, in my official 
capacity, J had given out licenses, agd in every case it was generally 
the fattest animal of the heard which had been deliberately selected 
and killed by the tiger, often a fat young heifer in young, showing 
that the tiger had deliberately picked out his prey frbm among all 
the rest as the best. On one occasion I saw the whole pjuceedings 
from start to finish of a tiger doliberafoly selecting and stalking the 
fattest heifer of a herd of cattle, and kill it in broad daylight in front 
of mr eyes ; this occurred at Cherrapatla in the Hoshangabad Disti'iot, 

I trust I have now driven home the point that tigers rfo disorimi- 
nate between an animal that is in good condition and the one that is 
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had, and it stands to reason that they will not take the trouble to kill 
an animal that is unfit for food when they have so much fat game 
nruuiid them to choose from. 

K . — liisjfediuii of kills. 

{a) For this purpose tlie sportsman should send out together 
two parties. 

(/•) One of those two parties, which wo will call for reference, 
tlje fij'.sti party, should consist of four of the sportsman’s 
own private men, as differentiated from men hired locally 
on tlio shooting ground, whom we will for the above 
roason call resiioctively A, B, C and D ; A being the 
Head Sliikari trained personallj by the sportsman himself, 
B the Assist^ant Shikari, and C and D two orderlies. 

(c) Tlie Boconrl party should also consist of four men, E, F’, G 
and II, of whom only E need bo a privately trained man 
of the sportsman, while the other throe can bo hired coolies 
of the locality of the shooting ground. The duty of this 
second party is only to accompany the first and more 
important party and to collect as they proceed on their 
rounds of ins])octiDg the various buffs that have been tied 
out overnight, all the buffs that have not been killed, and 
wlion <he last huff has been inspected, to drive them to 
camp, thus leaving the first party free to devote themselves 
entirely to more important work shoidd one of the buffs 
prove to have boon killed by the tiger. 

(ff) The duty of the first party is to accompany the second party 
until they happen to come on to one of the buffs that may 
have boon killed ovpmight ; when A, the Head Bhikari, 
should halt his own party and then send on the second party 
to collect and take back to camp all the remaining buffs 
tiod out in other directions, taking care in doing so that 
^ they will not disturb the tiger in the neighbourhood of his 
present kill. He should then carefully note the following 
points ; — 

(1) the footmarks to see whether there are one or more 
tigers and whether male or female, taking thw mea* ' 
suremenis with a pieoe of grass ; 

7 
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(2) the direcium of tho drag ; 

(3) the estimated number of men likoly to be required to 

boat tho particular cover in the direction of which the 
tiger has dragged tho kill ; 

(4) tho direction of tho water ; if ho has not alroaily made 

himself ac(i[uaintcd with this information, he should do 
so from tho local men F, G or H of tho second party 
before he soinls them off. 

On no account must tho drag be followed up now for fear of 
disturbing the tiger. 

After Imving ascertained all those and any other necessary facts 
on tho spot, A shouhl leave B, tho Assistant Shikari, to carry out 
Ins own duties on tlie spot in conjunction with C and 1), tho two 
orderlies, ^hile ho himself liastens with all speed to camp whore lie 
will ropoit all tho facts in detail to his master. 

(c) On tho departure of A from the sceno of the kill, the 
remaining three mon of his party should proceed to take 
up tlioir respective positions in that portion of the jungles, 
whoro they will maintain a silent watch for some throo or 
four hoTU’s until the sportsman arrives on the scono in 
pc'rson — this in order to prevent any intei-osted persons 
from entering tho jungles in the meanwhile for the pui’pose 
of driving away the tiger. B will take up his post on a 
tree abo\it two hundred yards in the roar of tho spot where 
the kill had taken place, from whence he can watch and 
prevent any persons trying to get at the remains of tho 
kill. C and D will take up two other posts, so that the 
positions of tho three men will together make more or loss 
an equilateral triangle with the supposed position of the 
tiger lying at about the centre of that triangle, each of tho 
sides of tho triangle being about a mile in length. From 
these tlmee points these men will maintain a silent watch, 
and on no account will make any noise or smoke ; they 
will prevent, and if possible stop, any intruder ; and will 
particularly note the direction of the calls of all wild 
animals as denoting the presence or movements on the 
part of the tiger in tho directions of such oaUs. Should 
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either C or D at any time become aivare by these somids 
that the tiger has changed his quarters or has moyod out 
of the jungle in a certain direction, he should at once 
proceed to and notify B of the fact. 

When the sportsman arrives on tlie scene of the kill, B should 
report to him in full all that has occurred, especially the directions of 
the calls of wild animals as indicating the movements of and the 
|)r(‘s<>ut position of the tiger. 

Bj' those means all interference will be prevented, which, as I have 
‘ .lid hi'fore, is certainly half the battle, for when such people leani of 
the pi'ocantions which the sportsman habitually and systematically 
nudiduius, they will bo too afraid of being caught red'hauded by 
some silent watcher seated up in a tree, so that they will not dare 
to enter so carefidly guarded a forest. 

The reader will be making a great and fatal mistake if he neglects 
thi'se precautions as being too elaborate to bo iiraotioablo. If the 
Hiortsnian’s private men have faith in their master’s cajiahilities and 
industiy, as they very soon will if he shows himself worthy of it, they 
will in tlieir own interest carry out his instructions with suiTicient 
aeouracy to ensure success. 

That these precautions arc absolutely essential to success, I can 
emphatically assure my readers. Even as one of the District Oflicers 
and head of one of the Qovemment Departments of the District, 
with great local influence as District Forest Officer and with 
almost everything at my command, 1 have found it absolutely 
essential to utilize these precautions in order to checkmate the 
machinations of various local oppositions, especially those of the 
subordinates of other Government Departments. So what chance of 
success has any outside sportsman got, when the District Officers 
are treated in this manner, except that of a most outside fluke, 
unless he adopts such precautions. It is for the want of those very 
precautions that so many sportsmen so often fail, working as 
they often are in complete ignorance of even the necessity for such 
precautions. 

(/) A tiger should never be disturbed while he is still at his 
kill, for it is very apt to make him suspicioas and to clear 
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off out of the jungle at once in consequence. For this 
reason tlio kill should not be visited by the shikari too 
early. 

Tigers usually retire finally frohi their kills about sunrise or a little 
l)ofore. In winter the sun usually rises at about G-30 a.m., so that 
if the shikari who is going to inspect the kill loaves camp in winter 
at 6-30 A.M., and arrives on tlie scene of the kill (which should 
not bo more than at most four miles away) an hour later, it will 
usually be safe euoiigh, and will enable him to return to camp with 
the news by 8-30 a.m., which is quite early enough in winter. 

In summer the shikari should leave the camp l)eforo daybreak, 
oven at the risk of distin*bing the tiger at his kill ; but in the summer 
the tiger cannot afford usually to desert tlio locality so easily as ho 
can in winter, on account of the scarcity of water aiul the intensity 
of the heat. 

VJ. — TIu* lifUit (in drtail). 

{a) If the spoilsman has gooii reason 1o believe that ho will find 
a kill in the morning, he should have the ])eaters collected 
at his camp overnight. Tlie work of collecting of beaters 
is much more easily and better done in the ovoiiiiig than 
at any otlier time of the day, for in the evening the 
villagers will all have knocked off from their day’s w’ork 
and will be found at their homes at which time if they are 
notified that they will bereiiuired for a wdiole day’s outing 
on the follow ing day, they can make all their arrange- 
ments, such us for the disposal of the w ork they had intend- 
ed to do on the following day, the preparation of thoir food 
to be taken with them on their persons to last them 
throughout the next day w hich they Avill spend in the 
jungles, etc., etc. In this way they will come willingly 
and contentedly and look upon the outing as a pleasant 
and exciting change ; whereas if they are suddenly oom- 
inaudcored without notice in the morning, when they are 
engaged on their private occupations in their fields, etc., 
without being given time to make arrangements for the 
proper conduct of their own work, or for a proper supply 
of food to be taken with them, they will naturally be very 
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surly and disQOntented throughout tho day, instead of 
looking oil tho outing as a ploasuro trip as they would 
othoiwise* have done, and unwilling work means bad 
Avork. 

I f ii hnndved mon will be required, tho best plan is to send out in 
the ovitniug five orderlies to five different villages in tho noighbour- 
liood, with orders for each orderly to obtain twenty able-bodied men 
lVi>in the headman of each village, and after giving the mep snfli- 
ficiit unit' at thcii’ vill.tge toiuake their an’angements regarding their 
IihkI. ok*., to retui'u with them to camp overnight. In this manner 
it I-. \i'iy easy to collect a hundi’od Avilling men, whereas if tho 
onli'ilu'H hot out to do this in tho morning they will find it very 
ilifliciill thou to obtain any men at all, for by that time most of the 
\ ii!.i! 4 erh u ill be sc.itlert'd out in their fields or in the jungles cutting 
woutl, etc., so Avill not be Oinsily found, Avhilo in the evening each 
ui.in wdl be at home in his house. 

'I'lu* oi derlios w ho are sent out to collect men should wear some 
kind of private uniform, the more striking the latter is the more 
ii.fiuence it will carry, and more easily and effectively will they be 
able to carry out their work. These orderlies should be particularly 
insli'uctod to bo very careful in selecting their mon and on no account 
to bring any of tho deaf, blind, old or maimed, for such havejjoou 
the cause of many an accident in tigor-shooting. 

li when having collected the beaters ovorniglit in this manner the 
sportsman finds in the moiming that there has boon no kill during 
tho night, ho should at once pay in porsou each of the men collected 
half of the day’s wages and dismiss them without any delay, and 
ho will find that they will willingly cmno again on the same terms. 

(A) Previous, however, to tho news of tho kill being brought 
into camp by the shikan, tho sportsman will be up at 
sunrise, and will see carefully to all tho details regarding 
his rifles, cartridges, shooting-ladder, tiffin-basket, etc. 

(c) Thu beaters, one hundred mon, should' then be carefully 
inspected, and all the old, halt, blind, or any that may be 
BuspiciouB-looking and undesirable should be weeded out 
and sent home. 
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(<?) The remainder should be marshalled in double rank, and 
each man given a gun*wad with a serial number, the diito, 
a serial number and the sportsman’s initials marked on 
it, to be given up again by them at the end of the day in 
lieu of payment. 

(fl) Then forty of the moat intelligent men, with good hearing 
and sight, should be specially selected to act as stops, 
twenty for the right wing and twenty for the left, partic\i- 
lar care being taken that uoue of the men selected for this 
, most important and delicate work are suspicious persona, 
the Head Shikari being made personally responsible for 
the character of each stop selected as such, for being 
a native himself ho is much more likely to know at sight 
whether a person is worthy of trust or not. To these 
atoi)s for the present should bo allotted the carrying of all 
the ai’tiolcs which are to accompany the sportsman’s 
])erson tlu’oughout the day, such as his shooting-ladder, 
tiffin-basket, etc. 

The hundred men should now be arranged in the following order, 
in double rank as a company in line : — 

Numbering from the right, sections Nos. 1 and 2 of twenty men in 
each are respectively the Wight and heft wings of the slops, each 
man with his load, if any, by the side of him ; sections Nos. 3 and 4 
of thirty men iu each section ai’o the Right and Left wings respec- 
tively of the boaters. 

Kach of tho four sections must be in the individual charge of an 
orderly, while tho company should bo under and superintended by a 
fifth or Chief Orderly, who should always bring up the rear when the 
company is proceeding in file, in order to preveut any lagging or 
breaking of ranks without permission at any time. 

All this will take some time and trouble at first until the sports- 
man’s personal orderlies grasp the idea and learn exactly what is 
reiiuiriKl. But if the sportsman is up early he will have ample time 
to make all these arrangements before the Hoad Bhikari retuims with 
the news of tho kill : while if the orderlies have already learnt the 
details of what is required, they will be able to carry out all this work 
themselves without necessitating the sportsman’s presence, 
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The introduction of this rough preliminary discipline at the com* 
ineiicement will save an endless amount of annoyance and trouble 
throughout the day,. by eliminating all unnecessary confusion and 
noise. 

Once finally arranged, the four sections in lino should be kept 
(|iiiot1y seated in double rank, until the shikari returns with the news 
iog<ii(liTig the kill, no man being allowed in the meanwhile to break 
raulvB on any pretence, without the special permission of the Chief 
()j(l('rly in charge of tlio company. The sportsman should then 
a«hlress the assembled cora])any and promise them double wages in 
llii‘ ('vont of the tiger being brought successfullj' before the gun, and 
M \ru’e punishment for any man reported by the orderlies for slack- 
. iKss or disobedience. 

li the IJoad Shikari returns with the nows of a kill, all the sports- 
man will now liavo to do is to jump on his horse and load the way 
with the sliikari before liim to show him tho road, giving the com- 
pany, as ho docs so, the order “Into file, right turn, quick march,” or 
words to that ofFoot, when the section orderlies will at once turn each 
man of his doul)lo rank section to tho right in file, and make them 
precoi'd one behind the other, keeping each man strictly in his place, 

N' It li no talking in ranks permitted, while tho Chief Orderly will bring 
up tho rear in comptiny- with two of tho stojis carrying tho long 
bamboo shooting-ladder so tliat the latter may not break the ranks 
ot the men in front. 

More luxurious kinds of maehans can of course bo used, but they 
are a nuisance aiid cause too much noise in being put up. The most 
handy kind for beating purposes in the jungles is an ordinary ladder 
made of bamboo of twenty feet or more in length, with a stout cushion 
fixed on one of the rungs at a height of about sixteen foot from the 
ground ; if seated lower than this there is a likelihood of the tiger 
spotting tho sportsman and perhaps knocking tho latter from his perch 
when ho is wounded. 

But we are anticipating. The news of the kill has not yet arrived, 
so having placed his company in double rank, told off the sections 
allotted to each man his duty, and completed all other necessary 
arrangements, the sportsman will probably seat himself in an arm- 
c air in ^ unoonoemed, though in 
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reality watching eagerly in tlio direction in which the shikari is 
expected to appear with the all-important news. There is now a 
fooling of supprossetl oxoitomont in the air and everybody in camp in 
in painful suspense ns to the expected news. 

But this kind of fooling is only engendered when tho knowledge 
exists that, if a kill is reported, tho arrangements are such that final 
success is practically a certainty and the tiger is almost sure to be 
brought into camp in tho evening. The faith and spirits of onr men 
have also been further strongthoued by tho gift, at tho sportsman’s 
expense, of a goat and some oocoanuts to bo oflerod as a sacrifice to 
tho locjil deity, and by the gifl of two or throe rnj)oes to the local 
Brahmin priest in order 1o secure his prayers and blessings on our 
behalf. Wo now only await tho arrival of the nows. Will it never 
come ? 

Some one .suddenly shouts “urhr liaV’ (he is coming), — at once 
there is a sl.ir and a buscK ()f oxuitomeiit in camp and speculation is 
rife as to the verdict. 

It is true, and he is bringing in nows of a kill too, for thoi’e is no 
mistaking old Dummeri’s strut even at half a mile Avhcii he is bring- 
ing in nows of a kill ; chest out, head thrown back, and arms and body 
swinging as if tho whole place bolongotl to him — very different to the 
bout head and generally dejected appouranco of a whipped dog which 
he adojrts when ho is bringing in bad nows. 

lie arrives .at last, striving hard to compose his beaming coun- 
tenance to a state more befitting the dignity of tho occasion: “Han 
hazur, gara ho-gya, arp ke ekbal so” (Yes, my lord, destiny has boon 
accomplished, owing t<j tho influence of your, horiour’s good fortune). 
“Yes it is a huge male tiger, with a footmark likd that of an elephant. 
1 am not exaggerating hazur (seeing a smile) ; I have never told a 
lie in my life ! Y es, he is all alone, at least I did not see the footmarks 
of any other tigers. He has dragged the kill into some very thick 
cover towards the north. No, the water is to the south of the kill. 
Yes, he went and drank water at the pool and his footmarks here 
show that he again retired towards the nort.h. 1 left the Assistant 
Shikari and the two orderlies to keep silent watch round the portion 
of the jungle in which the tifer is lying ; they will report the results 
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on your honour’s arrival at the soetio of the kill. Let us hasten.” 
'I'll is news is excellent, so I will now take the libt>rty of Asking the 
reader to be my companion in all that follows. 

Having everything in readiness we now start off at once, say 
iit 9 A.M., loading the way on our horses with Dummeri in front 
to show us the right way, with tho hundred men in double file 
fouling along behind us, all talking and breaking of ranks being 
forbidden. 

llf.-iidos these hundri'd men, however, wo will also have ten well- 
'raiiiid private men of our OAvn to help us in tho coming operations, 
iiiinifly, five orderlies at jirosontin charge of tho company in the roar, 
throe men kw'ping silent watch around the lair of tho tiger, Duinmori, 

I lie Hoad Hliikuri, and a spare oi’dorly carrying a rifle for emergencies 
jii'-t bohind oiir horses. Thus we proceed quietly for about an hour, 
wlien w(* halt at a distanco of about six hundred yanls to tho south 
of llu' scone of tho kill, arriving, say, at 10 A.M. Jioaving tho horses 
and all tho men in charge with the Chief Orderly to await our return, 
nith strict orders against tiilking and smoking, wo load our rifles 
(keep these now always at half-cock and safety for fear of an accident 
a hieli would spoil tho whole show) and jiroct'od on foot to inspect the 
kill, taking with us only tho lload Shikari to show us tho way and 
the s[)aro orderly to cairy a spare gun. 

Wo must [irocec'd very quietly indeed and only sjioak in whispers, 
for this part of the work is very ticklish. The assistant Shikari who 
is kei'jiing silent watch from a tree in tlie neighbourhood of the kill 
now discovers and joins us ; and a whispered conversation ensues, in 
"liich ho gives a detailed account of all that h.as occurred during his 
Watch. His report is probably something as follows : — “ Up to half 
an hour ago the animals were calling on the southern slopes and on 
bip of tho little plateau half a mile to the north of us, after which tho 
cries in that direction ceased, but were again taken iip in the direc- 
tion of the little doll to the west of the plateau, since when all has 
hecn quiet.” This may bo translated as follows : As soon as the 
sun had risen sufficiently the tiger went up on the southern slopes 
of the hill, or on top of tho plateau, in order to dry himself in the sun 
of tho effects of the dew-sodden cover below, but later when he had 
dried himself and found the rays- ol^he sun becoming too strong to 
s 
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bo jiltogothor pleasant, lie ebanged bis quarters again and camo down 
into the denser cover of the shady doll, whore by this tinio the dew 
has probably dried, and where he has made himself comfortable for 
the day and has gone to sleep. 

Thus tigers are very fond of going up on to the slopes of the hills 
or on to the plateau above in the earlier poition of a winter’s morn- 
ing at which time they are generally lying right out in the open, away 
from undergrowth cover for the sake of obtaining the sun, and it is 
probably because at this time they are exposed to full view out in the 
open that they like to be on high grounds from whence they enn 
view in time the approach of a ])ORsible enemy ; but later on, when 
the sun becomes too stj’ong for them in these exposed ])lacos, they 
seek the denser cover and shade, perhaps in some nook on.tho shady 
or north side of lh(3 hill side or in the denser grass cover in tlu^ valley 
below, possibly quite close to their kill. 

Tho report so far is excellent, and we will probaldy find our friend 
ut homo when wo boat for him. 

On inspecting the scene of the kill our 0303 are gladdened by 
tho sight of the footprints of an enormous old male tiger; tht' 
track is from the north, down the o])on bod of tlie nalla to within 
forty yards of where tho buff had bf'ou tied, fi’om whence he 
apparently for tho first time spotted his prey, for here his footprints 
immediately strike off at right angles through a little depression in 
the sand, behind a patch of grass and then in the rear of a bush 
within twenty f(*0t of the huff; hero the ground is deeply scratched 
in two places showing that the tiger had taken off from this spot 
in his spring on the buff, rojio is snapped, the frayed end 

of tho broken piece is still attached to the root to which tho buff was 
tied. Close by is a dark and wet patch covered with blue-bottles, 
which, on closer inspection, proves to be tho blood of tho sacrifice. 
This first sight of blood at once excites tho primeval instincts of tho 
hunter and goes to our head like the fumes of strong wine. 

Prom this spot there is a broad trail or ** drag ” on the grpund 
about three feet in width, along which the earth and stones are 
displaced, and the grass all lying flat on the ground in a forward 
direotion, mostly smeared with smudges of dark blood with patches 
or pools of blood here and there on tho way. 
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It nmy now be necessary to follow this drag to make quite certain 
that t]io tiger, being a largo one. has not taken the kill further than 
they do ordinarily, I’or 1 have known a l)ig tiger on a few, but very 
few, occasions to take his kill clean away over hill and dale for over 
two miles, and so upset all the calculations of the sportsman who had 
thouglit that «^s usual the tiger had not taken away his kill at most 
more tliaii a couple of hundred yards. 

We tluMofore follow the broad well-marked trail of tlio drag, 
|u*ooeeding slowdy and silently witli our rifles in our hands (but still 
.itliall’-eock for fear of their going off accidimtally and spoiling overy- 
ll»mg) in case tlie tiger might appear suddenly and pei haps give 
a standing shot, when we w'ould save all further trouble by knock- 
ing liim over wheie he stands ; but, as a rule, it is bad business to 
eoinc acioss tlu* tiger in this manner, for in such cases all tlie sports- 
man usually sees of the tiger is a flash of his taAvny hide as he 
\fniislio-. at full sj)oed into the cover, ]n’obably to clear straight out 
ol the jui]gl(‘ before the arrangements for the beat can be got ready. 
Iherelore we must proceed very, very carefully so as not to disturb 
tin tiger if po.ssible. 


Alter following this tragic trail through the umhTgrowth of the 
jungle tor some sixty 3 ^ards, wo suddoidy come on a spot under the 
dai k shade of a demse overhanging bush wdiere tlu^ tiger has evidently 
^ittJpped to have a meal, for the ground here is str(‘W’'n with splinters 
of Ijone and pools of dark Idood covered with sAvarms of flies, on one 
side of which is a heap of dark -green matter neatly jiacked together, 
uluch, ou closer inspection, proves to bo the conteuts of the buffalo’s 
stomach, which the tiger has cleaned out as neatly as any trained 
but(‘her. 


Hut the trail of the drag does not stop here, which sIioavs that the 
f ig«‘r has again picked up the remains of the carcase and dragged it 
probably with the object of concealing it in a better place where 
It will not be so easily found and devoured by vultures, elo. 


The i)rosenoe of the vultures, however, show that these precautions 
have failed, for the presence of the swarms of flies have betrayed the 
hiding place to the crows, who in turn liave betrayed tlieir discovery 
to the vultures. The fact that these birds are all seated up on top of 
the trees and not on the ground round the carcase as they would 
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ordinarily bo had they no cause to fear, shows that they hav'e good 
reason to believe that the tiger is quite near the remains of his 
kill, and therefore liable to rush thfim, when ho might kill half a 
dozen vultures with a right and left smack with his paws, for vultures 
are very clumsy birds and invariably have to run a few paces before 
they can rise on their wings into the air. That tigers do succeed jii 
killing them sometimes in this manner I have seen proved on one or 
two oocasions, when 1 have found the dead bodies of freshly-killed 
vultures lying by the side of a tiger’s kill. So it haj)pens that 
the vultures have to wait their cliance seated on the neighbouring 
trees, spending their time in quarrelling among themselves in shrill, 
graling voices something like that of a foal, as they bump against 
and dislodge each other in turn from tlioir piecarious jiorches, or 
hkim round in circlch low down over the trees peeidng down as if to 
locate the pv(‘scnce of theii* lurking foe A\hoin they so much di'oad, 
while perhajH one or two of the more daring and hungry ones may 
venture nervously down to ilie carcase and taking a few hurried 
snatches at il, flounder uj) again into the air as if iii a groat 
flurry. 

Secdiig the vultures acting in this manner, wo shouhl proceed no 
fmthor for fear of disturbing the tiger, but should boat a careful and 
silent retreat, if wo had not already done so in the first instance from 
the scene of the kill. 

llow'over, in the present case, we wdll assume that there are no 
such signs to indicate the presence of the tiger actually by his kill, 
so we will, out of curiosity, proceed to inspect it, though it is now no 
longer necessary to do so, nor as a rule advisable. 

The action of the vultures, however, show's us that the tiger is cer- 
tainly not within a hundred yards of his kill, so we advance, perhaps 
another hundred yards, wdien suddenly w'e come in sight of a heaving, 
dirty, mud-coloured mass, dotted here and there with black, from 
which a portion now' and again breaks away, W’hich proves to bo a 
vulture, the black ones with the i*c5d throats and white ruffs being the 
handsome king-vultures, while the grey ones are the disgusting look- 
ing ordinary vultures. Among the surging mass not a single head is 
to be seen, every head is buried deep in the entrails of the carcase, 
on top of which this disgusting mass is heaving, jostling, ffghting, 
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scrpaming and gobbling at their ropulsivo feast, individuals only 
blinking away now and again when threatened Avith death by 
Miifocatiou. 

Aa w 0 apin'oaoh, the disgusting bald heads and necks are Avith- 
iliawii, and the mass begins to break up and individual birds take to 
liiiiibi'i’iiig flight, though some of the hungry ones on the outskirts 
liiiviiig liccn hitherto denied a share by the crush, seize the 
()|)|)orl unify to rush in for a few hasty snatches before they, too, 
I ike fit fliglil. 

V, e find that 1 lie tiger has oaten the greater portion of both the 
liin(l(|Uiii‘ters, flie reniaindor of the kill being pi*actically untouched, 
I A\her(' the vallures have boon at work. Panthers, as a rule, 
e\ee|if till' Aery large ones, generally commence eating from the 
cl I 1 and l'i)re-i|Uiirters of their kill ; a tiger never does this. The 
M ilelira* of llie nock is broken, and the nock is pierced, both at the 
b.iclv of till' neck and below, by large holes made by the fangs of the 
iiiicr, eacli bole being large enough to allow the middle finger to be 
iiiMstcd into it. Tho holes made by the fangs of a panther aro mere 
l)iiil>ncka, which hardly admit the insertion of tho point of a pencil, 
tt liilc flu* back and shouldors of an animal killed by a panther are 
inii.illy, (‘hpecially if the animal is a big one, much torn about by the 
cl.iw'H, w liicli is not so in the case of a tigor’s kill, w hich is cleanly done. 

II cubs are present, theliind leg of tho kill will frwpiently be found 
to be hi'okeii, tho idea being to disable the animal and thou to play 
with It alive for tho edification of tho cubs, while the nose, ears and 
eyes will iiiA'anably bo found much gnawed and torn by the cubs. 

I here is a native superstition regarding the direction in which tho 
hi'ad ol tho kill is found to be pointing, wliicb is supposed by thorn to 
nidicate tlie direction in which tho tigor intends to lie up after leaving 
•t. I must say that T have very often found this idea to be correct, 
tho reason probably being that the tiger always drags its kill by the 
neck, and as he usually drags it in the direction in which he intends to 
he up, the head in oonsorpience will usually bo found pointing in that 
‘lircction when the tiger has deposited it in its final hiding place. 

Ih'foro finally leaving their kill, tigers usually make an attempt to 
cover over the top of it, with their forepaws, all the leaves and grass 
Avitliin convenient reach; usually this job is very carelessly and 
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insufficiently done, but on , occasions I have found the carcase so well 
covered with leaves and grass, that even the vultures had failed to 
discover it. 

I have gone thus into detail in order to bring to notice a few points 
of woodcj’aft, which it is necessary for the sportsman to know. 

If all has been Avell and the cover is thick, the tiger may be within 
a hundi'od yards of tht‘ spot wdiore ho lust left his kill, or at most 
wit.hiu eight hundred yards of it and in the direction pointed to by the 
drag. So in ordinary cases a line of beaters extending over a mile and 
a half with its centre in line with the position of the kill will be am- 
ple to cover llio uhule of the area within which the tiger is iirobably 
lying. A inih' and a half is 2,010 yards and, sixty beaters 45 yarils 
apart cover 2,7U0 yards, so that sixty boaters a]*e ample for the pur- 
pose. We now know exactly where the remains of the kill is lying, 
ami it wa^ to make quite sure of this point that Ave folloAved the drag 
in the manniM* we did; but spoi+smeii should only do this wdieii there 
is no otluu* means of locating with cvriainhi the spot where the kill 
has boon liimlly dei)f)siled, or when foi* some othiu* reason there is a 
liability of the tii;er having draggeil the kill l)eyond the area of the 
j)r<)pos(Hl l)(‘at ; for, as T mentioned before, I liavo knoAvn tigers to 
take their kill to a distance of over two miles from the spot where 
the\ killed it; but this is a j’are oeeumnice and happens only when 
the local cover liad been bad, Avator too far aAvay, or when the animal 
killed had bemi too small and light, though occasionally I ha\e known 
a very large iiger to take even a large aiul lieaA^y kill for over a mile. 
I'o examine the ri'inains of a kill in person is also a great check on 
the possibilities of treachery. Ordinarily, hoAvever, if the kill is of 
f.ur sizi> and weight, such as a two- year-old buff in good condition, 
the tiger will not take it more than a couple of hundred yards, or at 
most four hundred yards, AAdiilo often, 1 might say generally, if the 
cover is gooil, he Avill not trouble to take it more than forty yards. 
In such cases the siiortsinan Avill usually have no difficulty in locating 
the kill by the action of the vultures, or of locating the presence of 
the tiger in its neighbourhood by the cries of the wild animals, in 
which case he should never incur the risk of disturbing the tiger by 
unnvcvmmUj following up the drag. 

The next matter to ascertain is the spot at which the tiger drank 
water after his meal, and the direction he took after drinking. For 
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ibis purpose, we then examiuothe nonrost pool of water; and finding 
hy luB footprints, in the sand hero, that tho‘ tiger, after drinking, has 
again returned in the direction of tho kill, all is i)robnbly well. But 
if hiB footmarks show that ho has struck off in tho opposite direction, 
it may then bo necessary to follow these tracks in order to make 
(juito certain as to which piece of cover ho is heading, and having 
tracked him thus into a likely bit of cover, to cast round on the 
fuitlior side to sec that ho has not gone out again, and to act 
iiiTurdingly. But it should also bo kept in mind that after drinking, 
a tiger often goes off in tho opposite direction niorely lo rocon- 
iioifro licforo returning to his kill. In tlio present case, however, 
we wdl ahsnmo tliat tho tiger, after having had Ids drink, has again 
I’t'tiirnod in tiio direction of tho cover in tho neighliourhood of Ids kill. 
W( therefore return ipdotly to the beaters to hold a consultation 
witli our maps, shikaris, and the most intelligent of tlio local 
men. 

We light our ])ipos, if tlio wind is in a safe direction, and bring 
out our largo scale four-inchoa-to-the-niilo map of tho locality; with 
this on onr knees as wo sit facing to tho north, wo first proceed to 
put some questions to tho local men regarding tho local geography, 
in order to convince them that it is within onr power to instantly 
verify their statements regarding tho lay of tho country and convict 
tJicni if they are inaccurate ; thus from tho map wo ask them, ])ointiug 
casually to tho west, that if it is not a fact, that in tliat diroetion thero 
runs a fuotpatli from such and such a village to such and such a 
village, and that at such and such point it crosses or passes near, 
perhaps a water-hole, a ualla or hamlet. A few such questions, 
regarding a few features of the locality in different directions, will 
fill those ignorant people with awe and wonder at what they will 
consider tho sportsman’s supernatural powers of knowledge, knowing 
him to be an entire stranger to tho place, and thus pave the 
way to the game of bluff that is to follow in quostions put to thorn 
regarding the quality of cover in various directions, whether or not tho 
water has dried up in certain nallas, etc., etc., which information 
18 not to be found on the map. In this way iimoh true and valuable 
information not marked on the map may be successfully extracted by 
the sportsman, for his informers will now' bo too much afraid to 
deviate a hair’S'breadth from the truth. 
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From the hifotniicriiioti thus extractsd, if we wore not atroedy provi. 
ouflly acquainted with it by personal examination of these junglps, 
we are now satisfied in regard to the water, cover and the prebcncc 
of the tiger therein. 

The question to be decided now, at this consultation, is the din c- 
tion in which it is most advisable to drive the tiger, that is to suy, 
the direction in which the tiger of his own accord would most prefo 
to go, supposing he had a choice in the matter ; fur, of course, il 
is always bad policy and also more difficult to drive a tiger in n direc- 
tion in which for any reason ho may bo unwilling to go, for this tends 
to put him out of toinpor and therefore to make liim unnianagealdi'. 

On finding hnnsclf enclosed in a beat, the tiger realiises that liib 
peregrinations have led him into a trap, whereas hoknousthatiiitlK 
jungles from whonoo ho last came, ho was undisturliod : &o tlie 
probability is that ho will prefer to be driven in the diiection of the 
latter jangles, rather than in any other jungles where ho might get 
into fresh trouble. 

For this purpose, aud also to make perfectly sure that by bonio 
unlucky chance the tiger has not gone out of the present jungles, we 
must now do some preliminary tracking, by casting round on either 
side of the cover in which we believe him at present to be lying up ; 
for it must bo reinoniborod that we are staking everything on this oii> 
bout of the day, aud are leaving nothing to chances of having a second, 
thinl, aud oven fourth and fifth beats of the day os we read of sonic- 
timea ill books, which I consider absui'd in view of the confusion and 
disturbance which t>ucli haphazard proceedings cause to the jungles. 

For this purpose two parties will now sot out, one on either side 
of the outskirts of the area of the proposed beat to a distance of about 
a mile and half on either side, to search all the river-beds, footpaths, 
etc., for the footprints of the tiger which might show that he has 
lately loft the block in question. 

The Head Shikari, one orderly and a local man will go thna for 
aliout a mile and half round the eastern outskirts, while the sportsman 
with a few men will similarly skirt and search the western side. 
Should either party find fresh footprints of the tiger showing he 
has left the blook, it should immediately halt and send for the 
beaters, eto., to come up, for the beat now will have to be in an 
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entirely new direction to that originally intended. When they have 
arrived, the beaters should be left as before on the spot to quietly 
await the return of the sportsman, who will then proceed to track up 
the tiger so as to make quite certain, in the first instance, as to where 
he is really lying up in order not to make any false steps necessitating 
second and third beats, etc. 

After tracking him in this manner for a while, perhaps for a mile 
or two as T have frequently had to do on occasions, the sportsman will 
probably track him into a likely bit of cover where he may have 
overy reason to believe that he is lying up. In such a case, he should 
iiol follow the tracks any further, but should skirt round it and see if 
the tiger has not gone out on the fm-ther side ; if he has, the tracking 
should be continued ; but if it has not gone out, the sportsman 
^hould place a trustworthy man up a tree to maintain silent watch, 
while the sportsman returns with all speed in order to ring in the tiger 
.IS (juicklj as possible with the stops and boaters. 

We will, howevi'r, assume tliat lioth search paities have returned 
to Iho boaters witliout having found any fresh tracks of the tiger 
leaving the jungle, but have, on tlie other hand, found his tracks lead- 
ing into the jungle to show that ho came from the north, so these two 
points are now satisfactorily settled. 

In the meanwhile the two remaining silent watchers, who have 
hitherto been keeping guard from the very commencement when the 
kill was first discovered, have been called in, and their reports also 
still furiher convince us that the tiger has not loft the cover. It is 
now proved that the tiger hailed from the north, and having killed, he 
dragged the carcase towards the north and deposited it two hundred 
yards to the north of the spot where he killed it ; and having drank 
at a pool of water quarter of a mile to the south of the scene of the 
kill, his footprints in the sand show that he again returned to the 
neighbourhood of his kill ; while the reports of the watohers show 
that he is probably lying asleep within at most six or seven kunctred 
yards of his kill. Therefore, if the jungles lying to the north are 
suitable, that is to say, if the cover and water in the forests situated 
to the northwards are good enough to allow a tiger knowing them to 
be willing to be driven in their direction, we will oonolnde to bett him 
towards the north. 

9 
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This important question being definitely settled, we must proceed 
with oiir stops by a cirouitons route to the northward to select 
suitable posts for the guns. 

The reader by now is doubtless arguing that by the time all this 
has been done it will be getting very late in the day. To this 1 reply 
that wo are taking no chances by making any hasty or false moves ; 
if wo take sttqis to make sure where he is before we beat, and if wo 
find that he has left the cover, we track him till wo mark him down, 
atid thereby stake everything on that one beat of the day rather than 
hopelessly disturb the jungles by a number of haphazard beats. 
Moreover, if the hosit is delayed tdl the afternoon, tho tiger will have 
somewhat recovered from tho lethargy of tho heavily-gorged state in 
which he usually is in the morning and midday, A\hen, if disturbed 
and forced to travel against his temporary inclination, he is apt to get 
out of temper and therefore unmanageable; whereas by, say, 3 p.m., 
by which time ho should bo completely tied in, the effects of his 
previous meal will 1)0 wearing off andtho tiger will be commencing to 
stretch himself and to move about in anticipation of the ap])roaching 
night, a ^ocolld moal and a drink of water — in fact he is now not so 
stupid and more willing to tl•a^ol and thi'n'toro more “ manageable. ” 

Wi* will now take a bird’s-eye view of the whole pi’oceedings. 
Tho shikari started from camp at 0-30 a.ai., arrived on tho scene of 
tho kill at 7-30, retinuod to camp with the news at 8-30; we loft 
camp at 9 a.m., urrhod at the scene of the kill at 10 a.m. ; by 10-30 
wo have returned from inspecting the “ drag, ” and held a consulta- 
tion till 1 1 a.m. ; by 12 a.m. both tho search parties have returned, 
and we start to select posts for tho gnns a mile and half to the north- 
ward-i ; arriving at 12-30 r.M. wo spend half an hour in selecting a 
good spot and by 1 r.M. our shooting-ladders are secured, and we 
proceed to put up tho stops ; by 2 p.m. both the wings of the stops have 
been placed, and the shikaris are sent back to line out the beaters 
and biing up the beat ; by 3 p.m., just at the time when he is beginning 
to wake up and stretch himself into possession of his full senses, the 
tiger will ho completely surrounded and the boat will commence ; and 
by 4 I'.M. he will be shot and tied by his stockings, with a clear 
hour and a half of dayliglit left to see us comfortably back to 
camp. 
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It roust be remembered that in tbe present description I am endea> 
voiiring to provide for every combination of circumstances which 
come to my mind, which I consider sportsmen are liable to knock 
up against, so the reader must forgive the unavoidable amount of 
verbosity which the lack of ability as a writer necessitates in making 
clear and in driving home important points. 

Bach and every case will not necessarily require exactly the same 
proooduro ; some, according to local reasons, will require loss and 
some more of these precautions. Where, for local reasons, the sports- 
riaii finds lie is able to dispense with some or all of these precautions 
and thereby save unnecessary delay, ho is strongly advised to do so, 
for every inoraont’s d('lay increases the risk of something unlooked- 
lor lia])pening to cause tho tiger to move off, wliilo in the winter, 
nnliko ilu* sununoi*, it is usually safe enough to boat at any time of 
the day, tho sooner tho bettor in viow of the risk of unexpected 
accidents, such as the sudden arrival of a pack of wild dogs, who 
Imnt by day and not by night who would at once cause the tiger to 
desert tho jungles. 

AFt(T this digression, wo must again is'liirn to tlio beators from 
wlienec' we ats' to ])ri)coe(l to select the pods for the guns. 

I’he distance of tho gun from tlie heaters is of conrso regulated 
by local circuiustancos ; it may only bo a few hundred yards or it may 
be as inucli as a mile an'd a half or oven two miles. The two sections 
of beatei'S, each of thirty mon, will now be left in charge of the Ohief 
Orderly and their two section orderlies, to await the arrival of the 
Head Shikari and his Assistant who, after having posted the sports- 
man and the stops, will return each under tho guidance of a local man, 
one from the left wing and the other from the right wing of tho stops 
respectively. In this manner the possibility of the boat goiug off in 
the wrong direction (as so often happens when the beators have no 
one to tell them the exact direction in which tho guns have been 
posted) is obviated. 

Having again reminded the beaters of our promise to pay them 
double wages if the tiger is killed, we now leave them in charge of 
the three orderlies with strict orders in regard to all talking, 
a noise and smoking, while we ourselves proceed silently by a 
oirouitoua route to take up our posts, taking with ns the two sections 
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of stops, ea»li of tweiity mon in charge of an orderly. Besides these 
two orderlies we will now also have the other two orderlies, D and 
0, making four orderlies whom we will later place in among the 
stops in order to stiffen them and keep them up to the mark and to 
repoi-t any cases of disobedience while our fifth or “ spare orderly ” 
(who must be a man who can be particularly relied on to keep per- 
fectly quiet and therefore must not bo suffering from a cold or cough), 
we will utilize by placing him on a tall tree in a commanding position 
in the rear of the guns, from whence he will bo able to note as to 
what has become of the tiger should tho latter pass on wounded ; and 
as about eighty per cent, of such tigers that aro killed in this manner 
usually continue to at least forty or sixty yards before they finally fall 
over oitlu'r disabled or to ex]jii‘o, a man thus posted behind the gun is 
of utmost Borvico in being able to toll the sportsman as to whether tho 
tiger has gone on badly or only slightly woundi'd, or whether it has 
tumbled over dead and at what ])oint, or whether it has crauled badly 
wounded imdoi' a ci'rtaln Itush and is lyingtliere, and in this manner 
will save nnn-h imuecessiirv ilelay .indmany regrettable accidents. 

Be-ulos those men, the Head Shikari and his Assistant will also 
each ha\e throe s] tare men lor eniergenoios, two of whom later on 
will 1)0 left Avith the stops li necessary, while the third man, who must 
bo one having a good local knowledge, will guide t.ho shikaris back 
to the beaters when the stops have been put up. 

We will suppose that tho duty of helping to put up the left wing 
of the stops devolves on the Hoad Hliikari, and tl^t of the right 
wing on the Assistant Shikari. We will now have in each wing 20 
men, plus 2 orderlies, plus 2 spare mon, making a total of 24 men in 
each wing to bo used as stops, not counting of course the shikaris 
and their two guides, for they return to tho beaters. 

On the printed plan of a beat, 20 of these 24 men aro shown as 
“ stops ” only, and include two orderlies, while the remaining four 
men are shown as “ spare ” stops and are marked “ x ” on the flanks 
of plan, who are dropped three or four hundred yards apart, as'need 
entails, by each shikari as they proceed respectively from the extreme 
ends of the ordinary stops and the ends of the lines of the beaters, 
thus in a manner loosely connecting the stops with the beaters and 
ringing the tiger completely in before the beat starts. 
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But t ha.Te been anticipating in order to explain to, the reader 
what we aro about to do. 

We proceed in a curve as silently as possible, keeping a sharp look- 
out for any fresh footprints that might show that the tiger has left 
the jungles ; however, wo find no such tracks, and at length reach a 
point where wo consider wo have gone far enough to ensure that the 
tiger has been brought into lino between oursolvos and tho beaters, 
iuid at the same time are at a safe enough distance from him not to 
he heard by him while putting up our ladders and stops ; for it must 
be remembered that in the present case wo have no ualla or any 
(ttlier kind of natural lead up or to which to work, the jungle in which 
we are now working being one level, dense piece of cover with no 
particular natural features in it to bo taken advantage of, which is 
tlio kind of cover which appears to puzzle the generality of present- 
day sportsmen. It is to show how this kind of cover can be suo- 
(‘cKsfully worked that the following is given. 

Ibih'ss vt‘i-y badly pressed for time, the sjiortsinaii should newer 
allow liiin.ielf to be liurried in tho solection of the post for the gun. 
Native shikaris are very fond of rushing sporlsmi'ii into aoci'pting 
])OsitionK cboson by thoinslves by iiudnly pressing and burrying the 
Hporisniau and thus not giving him titno to think and soloct a posi- 
t ion for 1; imself. Half an hour spont on tlie spot in searcliing for and 
finding th‘ wry h‘d spot in tbo neighbourhood is not time wasted, 
and will often save many vain regrets afterwards, such as : “ Oh 1 if I 
had only taken tho trouble to look more carefully, T would have seen 
that much hotter place fifty yards in front (or in tho rear) where the 
tiger stood so quietly, instead of having had that wretched bamboo 
clump in front of me which caused me to miss him by forcing me to 
take a right-hand shot, otc., etc.” 

The chances arc that our local guide will lead us straight to a place 
which he will describe as the very best post for the gun, giving as 
his reason perhaps that it was this very spot that so and so last, or 
the -year before, obtained a shot at the local tiger. In 8U<di oases 
refuse unconditionally to sit at such a place, for the tiger will certainly 
remember his former experience of it, and though he will be willing 
to advance up to within 150 or 200 yards of it, he will refuse to 
advance any further, and after lying down doggedly until the beaters 
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have come up to him, will break back over them, perhaps killing 
some of them in doing so ; 1 have frequently known this to happen. 
In such cases the sportsman should ascertain at the commencement 
whether this tiger has been pi*eviouBly beaten in this block, and 
avoid if possible beating him in tho same direction a second time ; if 
this is not possible, then sit some three hundred yards in advance of 
the former })ost and thus meet the tiger before ho reaches what he 
considers the danger point, and so take him ofE his guard — [vide 
account of the Majgaon tigress). 

Again, in judging accurately the real situation and distances of 
small fixed ol)ject8, the eye needs tlio aid of an even standard of 
some kind to cnaldo it to judge and measure correctly. In nature, 
such a standard or basis of measui’ement is formed by a level piece of 
foreground dotted ovei’ with a number of objects, the level ground 
forming as it v\ ore a kind of natural i-uler with objects thereon form- 
ing the black lines on the ruler. Ilold a pencil before your eyes and 
focus tbeni so as lo read tlte U'ttermg on the })eneil; then suddenly 
look j)n".t tlie |)ened at nn object forty yards beyond the pencil, and 
the proi'(*ss of eliungiiig the focus of your eyes at once conveys to 
^our l.r.iin the nk'a of distance; l)ut yoti cannot say, with any 
.ippioach to aeeuracy, what that distance is until you cast your look 
along the level ground that lies between them and osdoulating 
unconseionsly by the same focussing process the distances between 
the various object, s or marks on this level basis ; that is to say, the 
level ground with tho marks on it form the necessary basis for your 
calculation, without which natiiral ruler, no such calculation can be 
made. Thus, calculation of distance is dependent on a series of 
unconscious calculations of intermediary distances, on a level 
standard or basis. 

Therefore, two things are necessary for those comparisons, namely, 
a level standard or basis, and objects or marks thereon, exactly as 
in tho case of a ruler. 

Tf either of these are absent, no correct comparisons can be made ; 
and therefore no correct calculation. Thus, on sea on a clear day, 
the island of Sark, which is seven miles from Guernsey, appears to be 
scarcely more than two miles away, there being no intermediary 
objects on the level water to enable the eye to form comparisonst 
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The same oavise and deceptive effects occur, in a more or less degree 
in looking across a valley or depressions on uneven ground, there 
being no level basis to form a standard for the eye to 'work on, in its 
comparative calculations. Moreover, lights and shades on uneven 
ground are very uncertain and deceptive, and often make objects 
appear to bo higher or lower, according to cii’curastances, than they 
really are; a dark shade on the back of a tiger making it look 
depressed, Avhile a bright light on it makes it stand out oleaidy and 
a])poar nearer than it really is. 

Foj* ihoso reasons tigers are frequently missed when standing on 
unequal ground, even attslose qiiarters, though some people pooh 
pooli the idea of such being the causes of missing a tiger at thirty 
uirds; but I speak from experience, which has occasionally cost me 
di'!ir, when I say that suclv arc the causes for missing tigers on uneven 
givmnd, such as on the opposite side of a ravine or in a depression. 

So il is sound advice never, if [lossible, to select a tree* situated on 
III even ground ; always choose a place wliere the tiger will bo on the 
i,‘vel ground when he ajipears. Keineniber tliat a tiger will usually 
come along the lop of a bank and not below it, so that if you are 
p 'sti'd so that a river-bed inins below you, the tiger uill generally 
(iOTiie along the top of the bank if there is anything like any cover on 
it, and not in the river-bed as native shikaris are very fond of assert- 
ing, unless the cover in the bod, such aajamm bushes, is very much 
bettor than on top of the bank. Also tigers invaruthly take every 
possible short-cut, so that in following up the bank of a river, which 
they are fond of doing, they always strike across every bend in the 
river; in fact, across every such bend will usually be found on 
animal-track making a short-cut across the bend ; and it is usually 
along such animal-track that the tiger will come, so wherever 
possible the post for the gun should be selected on one of these 
animal-tracks, if the ground is fairly level. 

ill the present case, however, we will assume that there are no 
natural leads, such as river-beds, hills or valleys up, or to which to 
drive the tiger, the area to bo beaten being one dead level piece of 
dense cover. 

The verdict of native shikaris and most European sportsmen in 
India of the present day would probably be that it is impossible to 
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successfully beat out and shoot a tiger in such cover. But the object 
of this book is to prove that this is not impossible, but a most easy 
thing to accomplish, if a little common sense is brought to work and 
traditional prejudices abolished. 

After casting round for some 150 yards and failing to discover 
any natural leads, we select, as a post for tlie guns, a level piece of 
ground fairly sprinkled with trees, say, about 10 yards apart, with 
the gi'ound under them dotted over w'ith an undergrowth of bushes 
and clumps of grass, but not so dense as to run into each other and 
form a dense mass, that is to say to the spoi'tsman, from the height 
of his ladder, they will appear as small isolated patciies of cover with 
clear spaces around them, though to the iigor on the ground in 
among them with his foreground completely hidden by the bushes 
immediately in f?’ont and around, it will appear to bo an (*ven mass of 
cover, though the sportsman from his greater height on his ladder, 
being able to see over and around all tho bushes below, will be able 
to see the tiger cpiite clearly, and that without being seen himself if 
he is dressed properly and ki'ops .still, for a tigc'r otherwise rarely 
looks upwards. This reason alone is an o^orwhplnung one in favour 
of always sitting up in a tree or other high place in tiger- 
shooting, whereas on the ground tho sportsman would not be able to 
see the tiger until ' > was pt'rhaps Avithin kissing distance, which 
might possibly be at too clo.se quarters for the likings of some. 

Having found a suitable spot, the ladder will now be placed and 
secured against a tree so that it faces in the direction in Avhich the 
right wing stops are about to bo placed ; by this means the left 
shoulder of the sportsman, seated on the ladder, will then be pointing 
to tho centre of the beat, which will enable him to avoid having to 
take an awkwjird right-hand shot, while it is always easy to swing 
round to the left. 

The spot chosen should also, if possible, bo such that the cover 
behind the ladder is sufficiently open to enable the sportsman to get 
in a second shot up to about sixty yards behind him et an animal 
that may have passed on wounded. 

If there are two guns to be posted, I generally prefer to post 
them, so that they will command the tiger between them, letting 
them draw lots for Scat shot, so that between the two of them the 
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ti^or will stand less chance of getting off scot-free should the first 
sliot miss Lira, which is so very annoying when so much trouble has 
l)ecn taken to bring him successfully before the gun. 

ir tliere aro more than two guns, it is then generally better to place 
them on the boat natural runs or leads, placing silent stops between 
I bom if necessary. 

In the present case we assumed that there are only two guns, 
n.\ni('ly, the reader who I will denote as R, and myself. Bo we post 
oin'S(»lvos so as to command each other, and R draws the right for 
I IK' lirst shot. 

Il.ning selected our respective trees, the stops arc halted and 
iM.ule to sit down quietly in line some twenty yards to the rear, 
while the ladders are being firmly soeured to the trees ; the ladders 
’-lioubl invariably be ‘tied firmly to the trees with ropes, for I have 
frequently known tigers when fired at to rush against the ladder, 
eith('r accidentally or on purpose, when, if not firmly secured to the 
tiKo, th(> ladder will bo knocked over and the sportsman precipitated 
n lop of a wounded tiger. 

Wlien the ladder has been secured, a j)ieco of rope about six feet 
in length should be secured to the side of the ladder on a level with 
tlie body of the sportsman when seated on it in his place, with the 
other end of the rope left loose for the present, so that when the 
"portsman finally takes his seat, he may pass the rope round in front 
of his body and soouro it to the further side of the ladder, thus 
preventing the risk of falling off should he at any time in the 
excitement of a moment forget himself, or accidentally lose his seat 
or footing. 

Our next is the most important and delicate work throughout 
the whole range of our proceedings, namely, the placing of the sp^s 
oven though this question has been mostly, if not entirely, ignored 
hy all the sporting books of the present day. Without the proper 
use of stops, it would be a hopeless task in a dense and level bit of 
jungle, such as wi^ are dealing with now, without any natural leads 
of any kind, to ^ticcessfully bring the tiger before the gun. 

Having again reminded stops of our promise to pay them 

double wages if the tiger is tolled, we leave the right wing stops at 
10 
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tlio lad&ers to await our return, and proceed to post the left 
stops, namely, 20 mon iucluding the two orderlies, besides the four 
‘ spare stops to bo posted by the shikari and his guide while on 
tlioir way back to the boaters. 

Whenever possible the sportsman should invariably himself in 
poT-son post every individual man of the “ ordinary ” stops of both 
the right and loft wings. Native shikaris can never be trusted to 
always do this important work properly, even when they have be<m 
trained to it by the sportsman in person fur as much as ten years, 
for, wlienever they have reason to believe that the tiger will of his 
own accord follow some natural run up to the gnu, they invai'i- 
ably scamp the work of putting up the stops properly and securely, 
and as tigers on sueli occasions have a knack of doing the very 
thing that tlioy are not oxpectcal to do, the results usually are 
disastrous. Time after time 1 have found some of my oldest nati \0 
shikaris guilty of this, on occasions Avhen from pn'ss of time I Iiav(‘ 
Immsi obliged to (‘iitriist ibem w it li tho task of putting up one wing 
of the stops uhile I mjself put uj) the other. 

The dut i(‘S of <'ach imlividual sto]) varies according to his individual 
po it ion in tin line, so that the duties of each man must be o\plaiii('d 
to liini indiA idually, and above all niif of I hr hrarinrfiof the other nuai, 
for it the reinaiiidor hear any instructions to one of their number, 
they promptly jump to tho conelusion that tlie same instructions will 
in turn bo given t») them also, and thereupon make a point of com- 
mitt.ing these instructions on the first hearing so firmly to mind, that 
when their own turn coim's, they will not take tho trouble to listen to 
what is being said to them under the impression that they have 
already heard their instructions on overhearing those given to tho 
previous man ; when at length it begins to davrn on them that 
there is a mistake somewbero, they will lose their heads and nerves 
completely, and in their general confusion of mind will cling doggedly 
to the only idea left them, namely, their first idea, no matter wliat 
may now be said to them, so that now nothing but force will make 
the recalcitrant relinquish them and listen afresh and to repeat 
correctly the now instructions. To prevent these diificultios, the 
sportsman and his shikari must proceed about twenty-five yards 
sdxead of tho stops, while the stops should be brought up behind in 
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double file, in charge of the two orderlies, who should carefully 
injiiiitain the distance between themselves and the sportsman, by 
halting the instant* the latter halts, and proceeding again only 
when the latter proceeds. 

Ill this raaiinop the sportsman must proceed, in a curve, until he 
arrives at a tree wliero he considers a stop should bo placed, and 
ihiM-efore halts, tlio stops and orderlies behind halting correspond- 
ingly. lie thou beckons to the orderlies, who thereupon send for- 
ward one stop alono to the sportsman, who will then explain to him 
it. an undertone all the details of what he is reijuirod to do, and 
wluMi lie lias finished the instructions, the shikari should again 
v<‘[)eat to him vsaird for word all the orders after which the stop 
liiinself must bo made to repeat correctly all llie instructions lie has 
received. 

Aft(‘r seeing him up his iroo, the siiortsman Avill continue io tho 
next post, whero the porformanee will lie re])eated, (‘ach man’s 
n ructions being given in «iii underPuje outofllio li('aring of the 
eni.iiiidei*, I'opeatod in the same manner ]>y the native shikari ivho 
iiatiii.dly si)eaks tlio laiiguagi* better than an Eu ro] lean, and tinally 
J(‘poalid correctly, also in an undertone, by the stop. 

In view of tho<ithicknet-s of tlie cover, the tirst fiv(‘Stop-j will b(» 
placed only ten yards apart in order to pi\*vent tho tiger, owing to 
tho silence of these men and the density of the cover, from slipping 
aw^ay hetween them unseen. The nearest man to the gun will bo at 
a distance of 30 yards from tho gun, provided the latter is able to 
couunaud the view as far as that. 

'rhe duties of the stops have already lioen partly explained ; but it 
will be as well, in view of its great importance, to go over tho whole 
ground again here in its proper place. As before stated, the amount 
of noise tnade by individual stops must necessarily decrease as the 
position of tho stop approaches the gun, while, whore there is less 
uoise on the part of the stops, the distance here between these stops 
iJuist be less in order to prevent the tiger silently sneaking away 
unseen between them. Where the noise made by the stops is greater, 
fhe distance between them can be greater, for the increased noise in 
this direction will be heard by the tiger at a greater distance who will 
in consequence be prevented from heading in their direction at idL 
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In order to explain the general principle, we will aatnune fixed 
diatanoee, and eaj that the first fi.Te stops are plahSd ten yards apart, 
the next five twenty yards apart, the next five forty yards apart, and 
the last five (of these twenty stops) eighty yards apart ; thus the last or 
20th “ ordinary ” stop being at a distance of 770 yards from the gun. 

We have assumt'd these fixed distances for the sake of convenience 
in explaining a general principle ; but when it comes to the real 
thing in the jungles, the acitial distance between the stops and 
the 'instructions given to individuals will be governed to a oeitain 
extent by local circumstances, though adhering throughout in the main 
to the general principle, namely, that the stops will always be nearer 
together where there is less noise* than where the noise is greater. 

Under the circumstances assumed in the present case, namely, 
the beating of a portion chopped out as it were from an extensive 
dead level mass of very dense cover — on tJw eommeneemenf oj Hip hfot 
the Aarious stops Avill act as follows : — 

(rt) Stops Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, that is to say, up to a distance 
of 70 yards from the gun should continue to remain per- 
fectly silent (no matter what the other stops may be doing, 
this having beem explained to them individually), until 
the timo when they see the tiger beadnikg towards them, 
when only they will give a low cough just loud enough 
to attract the attention of the tiger, but not so loud as t*) 
unduly startle or frighten him. 

(b) Stops Nos. C to 9 inclusive, that is to say, those posted at 
a distance of 90 to 150 yards of the gun, will commence 
to tap a branch very gently with tlie handle of their axe, 
but making a very slight noise thereby, not more than 
made by a pencil gently tapped on a table, and only suffi- 
oient to be heard at a distance of some thirty yards, b^t 
not more. Should the tiger continue to bead in their 
direction regardless of their i^ppiug, they must then use 
their voices to turn him, first quietly, then louder if neces- 
sary ; if the tiger it stiU obstinate, they must drop n doth 
to the ground, end else Iflirow stones (which evwy et<V 
should be ^jrtrueted to tUbe up with hiss » hie weiefe-djg 
to be used in oese of epdi «e emergent^) end ehnatlondljr 
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at him. I^heee latter Temarlss--.-m oases of obstinhcy only 
on the part o£ the tigfer.->apply to all the stops, from Nos. 1 
to 20 irrespective of their position, so I 'will not again refer 
to them. 

(r). Stops Nos. 10 and 11, namely, those posted at a distance 
of 1 70 to 210 yards of the gnn, will also tap, but louder 
than Nos. 6 to 9. 

(d) Stops Nos. 12, 1 8 and 14, namely, those at a distance of 
250 to 830 yards from the gun, will tap loudly and will 
also keep up a continuous conversation among each other. 

(e) Stops Nos. 15, 1 6 and 1 7, namely, those at a distance of 870 
to 530 yards from the gun, will keep up a continuous 
though modified shouting. 

(f) Stops Nos. 18, 19 and 20, namely, those at a distance of 
600 to 700 yards from the gun, will keep up a continuous 
and loud shouting. 

N.B — !No stop will utter a sound until tlio beat conimeiicos. 

From the foregoing it will now be seen how the instructions, among 
the different sections ot the stops vary ; and hence how necessary it 
m for the sportsman to bo careful to see that one section does nob 
get a mixed idea of their instructions by accidentally overhearing the 
different instructions given to another section of their neighbours. So 
when gi'ving a man bis instructions, it must be done out of the hearing 
of the others ; and he must be made to understand that he must hot 
allow his own aotiond to be influenced by the actions of his neigh* 
boars because their instructions are different from his. 

Each stop shonld be posted by the sportsman in person, on a 
branch of a tree about 14 feet from the ground. He must exphnn to 
him the direction from which the beat will oome^-in thisinstanos from 
the south — and must see him eomfortabh/ seated, facing the south and 
must warn him particularly not to change his branch for a higher or 
lower one, or change his tree altogether for a more comfortable one* 
or sit with his back to the beat in order to be more comfortably 
seated. He BhOul||. be told that two uepahis (orderlies) sure idsd 
posted among the stops of eieob wing to patrol and watch them, who 
^ take the wad nunftber of any stop that diaobeys any inatruotiKMiS 
or allowa rigeor to break through the line. 
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Sometimes a timid stop, when placed on a tall trne, will, when left 
alone, climb high up and hide himself among the topmost branches, 
from wheiioo it would bo very difficult, if not quite impossible, for him 
to SCO tlie approach of a tiger below. Another more thick-witted, 
will conclude that it is more comfortable to sit on tlu* ground at the 
foot of his tree,. BO that when the tiger suddenly a})pears before him 
he will become so frozen witli fear that he will be unable tomaketlu' 
sound which is necessary to turn the tiger, who will in cousecpienee 
escape past him. 

The sport.sman has to guard against 8\ich eccentricities, and after 
making each stop repeat correctly his individual instruotiou, ho 
should also b(' made to repeat a formula something as follows : — 

“1. 1 must not get down this tree and get u]) another one, 

or cliange this branch for a higher or lower one. 

“ 2. 1 must not sit with my back to the beat. 

“2. I will receive double wages if the tiger is killed, but not if 
till' Krjiiilii reports any failure of duty on iny part.” 

Tlie two wing ordt'rlit'.s should bo ])laced at Nos. h and 11 res])e(;- 
l.ivc'ly in each uing, for this is ja'rhaps tho luosl delicate ])orlio7i of 
the line, whine the silence coiumonces to bo broken by .sound, so lliat 
the ordi'flies here can chi'ck those who ai'i' loo noisy and admonish 
those wlio arc not acting up to their instructions. They shotdd 
})atrol the lino of stops until the time when they hear tlie opening 
shouts of tho beaters, when they shoulil each quietly climb up into 
their resjioctivo trees, and thereafter, be, sides perfonniug their own 
parts as stops, sliould keep a sharp look-out on tho stops to their right 
and left, and, if necessary, ipiietly admonish any who may bo failing 
to act up to their instructions. 

While putting up the stops, as before stated, the sportsman should 
proceed in a iridr curve, so as to allow the tiger plenty of room between 
tho two luioB of stops in which to roam about at will, until he is finally 
driven forward to the gun by the advancing mass of beaters. It is 
usually fatal to have the two lines of stops, one on either side of the gun, 
so close together as to form a narrow V, with the gun at the apex. 

W o thei*efoi*e now take care to proceed in a wide curve, and os we 
proceed, ure may occasionally come across an extra thick piece of 
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cover or lead, through -which the tiger may later on make determined 
efforts to pass. Here we may have to place two, and even more, 
111671 together in the* same tree, so that their numbers "will give them 
courage to resist the efforts of the tiger, for in such places a tiger 
will often charge the position of the stops repoateiilywith loud roars 
ill his endeavours to break through, which is apt to scare a single man, 
so that nothing short of detennined mobbing and stone-throwing by 
a Tuimbor of men together guarding such a passage (generally a 
narrow' ravine, a nalla or a narrow lead of pai-ticularly dense jungle, 
i\ luM-o for some adverse reason it was unadvisablc to post the guns) 
\mU make the tiger relinquish his efforts in this direction. A white 
cloth or a piece of newspaper hung on a bush a few yards in front of 
I li(> toils in such a place will often help them considerably in turning 
an olistinate tiger. When sufficient men are not obtainable, in the 
I'iaci' of stops, may bo used a length of rope, hung at intervals with 
strips of wliito cloth, with here and there a rattle or a wooden hell; 
ilie.o re])(»b can bo ranged ont in the place of stops for luindreds of 
lards, OIK' or two men at intervals being sufficient to jerk the ropes 
and '■() cau'^c tli(‘ rattles or Ix'lls to make tlie necessary noisi*. lint 1 
Iiaie iK'ier found this to roplaco liunian stojis satisfactorily, lieing an 
cndlc'-s intisanco in the jiiiiglcs, ahvays becoming linked np and 
cnlangled in an exasperating manner and I’ofusing to work at the 
most cntical moment. 

However, an ample supply of newspaper sliould always be taken, 
lor it is not only very handy for ordinary purposes in the jungles, but 
idso comes in very usofnl at a pinch in boating, when placeil on 
<*1 piece of stick stuck into the ground or on a bush at a tight comer 
bucli as described above. 

But the use of a piece of paper in this manner among the “ silent ” 
rtops should be resorted to with the very greatest caution, fpr, 
there being no noise in that direction to warn the tiger, ho will not 
be aware of there being anything unusual present until he suddenly 
comes up against it, which is apt to scare him to such an extent that 
ill his panic he may charge it and knock it over, and then becoming 
quite unmanageable in his fright, ho w'ill charge headlong through 
the stops regardless of all they might do to try and stop him. I 
therefore prefer to use an extra man, if such is necessary, within 
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about a hundred yards of the gun, rather than place a white 
object on tho ground to be suddonly walkod on to unawares by 
tho tiger. 

For this reason, wlien posting the stops, it is advisablo also to 
warn them not on any account to leave any of their clothes lying 
about on the ground, or hung on a neighbouring bush, as they are 
fond of doing should their clothes have happened to become wet 
from any cause, such as by perspiration, dew, etc. I once lost a tiger 
in this raannei’, for the second stop from mo had elected to spread, 
unnoticed by me, his cloth on a bush below him to dry as he after- 
wards explained, with the result that tho tigex*, who was quietly on 
his way to me, sudd(‘nly caught sight of it on rounding a bush, and 
away ho daslied roaring through the opposite line of stops, paying not 
tho slightest attention, in his panic, to their fi’antic endeavours to stop 
him. Another tiger I lost in a similar way, but on this occasion 
owing to disoliediouce on the part of one of the silent stops; in order 
to bo xjiort' eoinfortable on his branch, ho fared I’ound on it with bis 
l)ack to tho be.itex’.s, so lliat lie failed to detect the andvixl of tlio 
qui'dly stealing ti'/er until tho Litter was almost undc'r his tree, and 
then, in lii.s anxiety to tuin tho tiger in time, ho pitched his axe at it 
and yelh'd like a fiend, with tho result tlist the tiger broke headlong 
thi’ough tho stops. 

I have detailed these two cases in order to empliasizo the necessity 
for care in such matters. 

When all tho 20 stops h.ive boon carefully posted in this manner 
by tho spoitsman himself, a keen look-out having also been main- 
tained for tho fresh footprints of the tiger should ho by any chance 
have loft tho jungle in this direction, on posting the 20th or last of 
tho orduiiiry stops, tho sportsman should go no further himself. Ho 
is now 770 yards from his ladder, and will therefore be about a mile 
from the riglit extremity of the line of beatei’s when the latter have 
been finally extended. lie will now direct the Head Shikari and his 
guide to rotiu-n to tho beaters, proceeding in a curve and taking with 
them the four “spare stops,” with orders to similarly post these men 
as they proceed at intervals of about four hundred yards apart, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out on their way for the fresh tracks of the tiger. 
These four men, on the commenoement of the beat, will shout their 
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loudest and so prevent the tiger, by this greater sunount of noise from 
heading in their direction at all. They are marked on the plan as X. 

All the stops of course have orders to sit perfectly silent, tiU the 
beat commences (unless they see the tiger trying to break through 
flicir lino before) ; but on the commencement of the boat, each and 
every stop will act according to his individual instructions. 

Having posted up all the ordinary stops of the left wing, and sent 
off the Hc'ad Shikari and his party to post the “ spare stops ” and 
to lino out the boaters, the sportsman should at once hasten back 
to Ids ladder, checking and correcting if necessary, on his way back, 
tlio ])OHitioijs of the stops whom he has just put up, and giving them 
a few words of encouragement, or censure as the case may bo, as he 
goes along. Hereafter the two wing orderlies patrolling will bo 
responsible that the stops maintain their correct positions and 
perferin tlieii- duties pro])erly. 

On returning to his ladder whore the nniiaining men have been 
(p'letly awaiting him, the spoi'tsiuiin will at onco jiroceed to post the 
light wing stops, in an exactly similar maimer to that in which the 
left w'liig lias just hecu placed, giving the same instructions to the 
Assistant Hhikari and his guide with rofereiico to tho posting of 
their four “spare stops” while on thoir way back to line out and 
bring up the boatoi's. Thus a shikari and a local guide return to 
the heaters from each wing of the stops, and therefore know exactly 
how the stops arc placed and where the gun is posted, so that there 
is now no possibility of the beat going off in the wrong direction, as 
so often happens in ha})hazard methods of beating. 

In tho right wing stops also, exactly the same as in the leffwing, 
there will bo two orderlies at Nos. 5 and 11, who will be patrolling 
tho stops until the beat commences. 

It is now 2 r.M., and it will be an hour before we will hear the 
opening shouts of tho boaters, so we have plenty of time in which to 
select a suitable post bohind our ladders on which to place later our 
look-out man, our “ spare orderly ” having selected which, wo will 
bring him back with us to help in the task of uupaokiiig our tiffin , 
basket, for this man is a personal attendant and handy at all work of 
ms description. Having indulged our inner-man, we may tiien, if 
the wind is pteady and blowing from the tiger to ue, even indulge 
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in tho luxury of a smoke, for all traces of the smoke will have been 
blown away long before the tiger appears on the scene* 

An European can always spot the smell of a hooha even when 
smoked by the natives in the open, and a tiger is not a whit behind 
hand in this matter, tliough I have mentioned that in my opinion 
he is a duffer in this respect as compared with other wild animals ; 
if human beings who are used to it can at once detect the smell of 
tobacco in fresh air, liow much sooner will a tiger, who is not 
accustomed to it, detect it. I therefore can by no means agree witli 
Mr. Satinderson Avhen he says that there is no fear of detection, or 
words to that effect, in smoking at night when sifting up for tigers. 
Sportsmeii should be very careful in noting the direction and charac- 
ter of tho wind when they indulge in the use of tobacco in tho jungles. 

Having comfortably disposed of our tiffin and our smoke, our next 
care is to see that our tiffiu-baskct, etc., is deposited well out of 
higlit, and in flu* shad<', Ix'hind us, particular earc* ])i*iiig lakon to set* 
lliat these are so jdaci'd that the rays of tho sun will not Avork round 
on to them at any time as tho sun moves round in the heavens, or 
we may find, as once happened in my (‘xporience, that at a critical 
moment just wlnui w(‘ are expecting tin* tiger to put in his appoar- 
anee, that (lu‘ soda waler bottles in the tiffin-basket heliind us are 
bursting oiu' after another from the effects of the sun, and thus 
acting very offectivtdy as stops imniedialoly in our rear ! 

Having soon to this jnatter, we proceed to take our scats on our 
respective ladders, our orderly seeing us comfortably seated and 
secured by the rope, handing up our empty guns or rifles, and breaking 
for \is any twigs or grass that may unnecessarily obstruct our range 
of view. When I say unnecossaiuly obstruct,” I refer to only such 
obstructions that can be readily removed by hand without making any 
glaring altoi-ations in the foreground, for all wild animals are very 
quick in detecting such alterations and at once change their course 
accordingly* There must be no breaking or cutting whatever which 
entails any noise, a hand-saw being carried for the purpose of silently 
removing an obstruction that it is absolutely necessary to remove. 

After this the orderly will proceed to his look-out tree 200 yards 
in our rear ; by climbing up as high as possible, the tree being ^ 
very tall one in more or less open surroundings, he will be able to 
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command a view to a distance of perhaps some four hundred yards 
on all sides of him, he will be able to call out to us and let us know 
what has become Of the tiger should the latter pass on wounded. 
But he must be a man who knows his work thoroughly and, above 
all, one who can be trusted to sit perfectly quiet without shifting 
about or making any other kind of noiso, for any such noise behind 
us might turn back the advancing tiger. 

With x’oforeuce to fire-arms, 1 have been a poor man all my life, 
and therefore could never indulge in an expensive or extensive 
battery. Nevertheless it may be conceded that, durintr forty years, 1 
have had considei'able opportunities for observing the effects of 
\ariou8 kinds of fire arms in tiger-shooting, if not actually in my own 
hands, in the hands of those who have been with me. However, 1 
have goiu' into this question in a Be])urnte ohaptei*, so J will now con- 
lout myself in passing with the mention that I have don e tlie majority 
ol ni\ tig<M '-B h()ot iug with .‘ui_o rdinary twelve-bore truii. and atwolvc- 
borc using spherical soft-lead biiljets, with 3.^ driuus and 0 drams 
of black pow d(>r respectively. With this old gun aloiu' by N. M. Reilly 
.Old ('o., 1 have shot over 200 tigers, a lartfo num ber of tboni on foot, 
» ithout meeting a\ ith a single accuh nt with if in iiiv h ands (except 
two near shave.s), and it w'as not till 1 used a ‘toO express rifle to stop, 
a charge that 1 got into trouble by being mauled ; so I Ijavo good 
reason to be satisfied with my smooth-bore gun wi th which I am 
a ccustomed to shoot birds on tiie wing, so that it comes up to my 
s houlder naturally and requires no parti c ullSr taking of “ ai m ” as in 
th e case of a rifle . Moreover, one rarely cares to risk a shot at a 
tigor much over 60 yards in thick cover or should not do so ; while 
at that distance I would undertake to hit a crown-piece almost every 
time with bullots from my old smooth-bore. 

As I will not admit a companion in tiger-shoixting who is armodVith 
a bore, whether gun or rifle, the duuneter of which is less than half an 
inch, in the present case, we will assume that I am using my smooth- 
bore gun, while R, my companion, is armed with a •677 express rifle. 

On no account should any one be seated with the sportsman during 
a beat, for in such circumstances a native is the most incorrigible 
being under the sun» and is sure to betray the sportsman to the 
advancing tl^er, either by speaking to or nudging the sportsman in 
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order to inform him of the approach of the tiger, the sportsman 
probably already ^having been fully aware of the presence of the tiger, 
perhaps for the last twenty minutes. A tiger rarely ever looks uj), 
so if the sportsman is suitably dressed, he will rarely bo discovered 
by the tiger, unless he inorrfi. The excuse that a man is necessary 
to hold and hand ii second gun is a poor one, for the second barrel 
is about all tli(» sporlsnian will be able to got in Ixdore the stricken 
tig(T is out of sight behind him; or, if he has time to hand over Ins 
em[)ty rifle and take over a spare one in tiine to use it on the tigvr, 
it will only ])o because the tiger is so disabled by the first two 
barrels that he is nnahle to got away, in wdiich ease tht‘ first rifle 
could have been reloaded in time for the same purpose. 

Therefore, never attempt to keep a second rifle with you on tlie 
ladder; for in the excitcuni'iit of the moment the einiity rifle is almost 
sure to bc‘ dropped and come to grief, or in hurriedly grabbing the 
loadt^l rifle, that also may be dropped and so eaus(‘ Avliat may a 
Si‘rious accident. 

On the other hand, the S])ortRman iniglii with advantage keep a 
loaded re\oher, or a Alaustn* IMstol, tuok<‘d in Ins belt, for emei- 
g(mcii\s, pro^ ided it liaseflieient “safed y” such as tbo latter possesses. 

We lia\e iu>w nothing left to do but to await patiently on our lad- 
ders the advance of the beaters. 

In order to understand the arrangejnoiits in connection with the 
boaters, it will be necessary to follow the movejnents of the shikaris 
whom we despatched, after wo put up the stops. 

When the Hoad Shikari, proceeding fi’om the extremity of the 
loft wing stops, having satisfactorily posted as ho proceeds the four 
“ spare stops ” on the way, on reaching the boaters, he will at once 
extend to the right (to the oast on the plan) the thirty men of No.’' 
1 section of the beaters, placing the men at first only 45 yards apart, 
but increasing the distance between them if necessary towards the 
outward extremity of the line, in order to make this line cleft in as 
far as possible with the last or nearest of the " spare stops. 

The Chief Orderly should be on the left flank of the No. 1 section 
which forms the right wing of the beaters. The Head Shikari and 
one of the two remaining orderlies should post themselves in the 
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lino so that they will have ton men on either side of them (we are at 
dealing with only the right Aving of the boaters ; the loft Aving 
mil be dealt Avith similarly, wlien the Assistant Sliikari retuims), and 
will Ik* responsible for tlieir proper formation and ad A\anco ; Avliilo 
tl'i* local guide, who lias hitherto accompanied the Head Shikari, 
diouhl 1)0 i)liiced at tiu' extreme end of the lino on tlie oulAA^ard flank 
llie .sio])S, for lie has seen Avhore the lattin* liaAT been post(‘d 
.Mild will I)e jible to guide the ontAVard flank of the line so as to cleft 
111 con*ocl.l^> with tlie outlying stops. 

In iliis manner the right half or right wing of the beaters Avill be 
cnin|)lete ; in w liicli -commencing from the centre (left to right) of the 
liii(‘-“ there Avill be the C'hief Orderly, ten men, one orderly, ten men, 
llrad Shikan, tern men, and lastly the local guide on the rigid flank, 
iii.ikine a total of tliirtyraen. besides thrive supcTAdsors in the* orderly, 
lli'.id Sliikari and the local guide*, ne)t ceninting the Uhie‘f (Irek'rly in 
llic e*(*nti(*, for lie* forms the* e(*ntre* j)ivot for both the wu’ngs of the 
!»' ilri mi 1 it her side of him. 

\\ h(‘n the riglit A\ing has l)ee*n tlnis aiTang(*d, the*y will re*maiii 
i[iMrtly s(*Mte*d, the* e)i*ele*rlie*s ])atrolling the* line* in the nu»aii\\hile to 
l^u‘|) Older, uidil the* Assistant Shikari arriAes on tlie left* after having 
pill up the right wing steips. 

As soeui as ho reaches the boaters, tlie Assistant Shikari will at 
niico lino out to tlie left, the remaining thirty ni(*n of the lioaters, 
naniedy, No. 2 section, in a similar manner to that in which the 
i*i»ht wing has been aligned; placing himself on the left of the 
Clued' Orderly but with ten men between, the remaining orderly beipg 
te Ids left again at a distance also of ten men, while his local guide 
'vill in like manner bo on the extreme left of the line. Th\is the 
«l)ortsnian*s five private men wiU be within the lino, with ten beaters 

eiiher side of each of them, so that each man will be able to snper- 
Viso the five beaters nearest to him on either side, 7 .e., 50 men, the 
remaining five men on the left and right extremities of the line 
respectively, where the work is not so delicate, can be looked after 
and guided by local guides posted there for the purpose. 

When the line is finally ready, it should not advance at once, but 
Aould stand still where they are and shout all together for some five 
minutes before advanciug — this in order to give the tiger, should 
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he happen to be lying asleep close by, time to wake up and to collect 
his wits sufficiently to determine correctly the direction in whicb 
silence lies and to make off thither accordingly, instead of waking up 
suddenly to find the ’men on top of him, when he would be very apt 
in his panic to break back over and kill some of the beateiB. 

However, there is little danger of this happening now, for it is 
now S i\M .. by which time the tiger has recovered from the lethargy 
in wriicli he was earlier in the day, so flie moment thb beaters 
comumico shouting, he jumps to his feet, in full possession of all his 
wits, and listens attentively for pei’haps a whole minute Tvithoiit 
moving in order to note how the land lies from the directions fn)!!! 
whence the various sounds he hears are coming. 

The first shout among the beaters iS given in this case by the 
As.-istant Hhikari, as soon as he has completed the alignment of the 
loft half of the lino of boaters. His shout is taken up all along the 
line of beaters and by the “ sjjare stops ” adjacent to them ; of the 
other or ordinary stojis further uji tlu* liiu's ou either side, on hear- 
ing till' opi'iiing shouts of the boatei's each and every man at once 
eommences to act according to his individual instructions. 

Thus, m taking stock of his situation, the tiger finds that there is 
a gri'at dial of shouting to the south of him, and ou either flank, to 
the oast and west ; while to the northwards all is silent. However, 
the sounds that ho hears on three sides of him are a long way off, so 
there is no immediate danger, for ho has plenty of time and, what is 
more, pleiity of space, in which to make his plans for his retreat ; 
BO nut being pressed in any way, ho does not get flurried or fright- 
oned, but, moves off ijuiotly and slowly towards the north, stopping 
every now and again to take stock of his situation and to change his 
course whouover he finds himself to be heading in the direction of a 
fresh series of sounds vdiich had been unnoticed by him before. He 
first heads to the west, but shortly finds thaf in this direction there 
is a lino of sound barring his way : so he changes his course to the 
north and skirts along the line in the hopes of finding a sile&t break 
in the line, but, as the sound still continues, he gives up his inteixtion 
of breaking out to the west and strikes straight across to the east. 
After proceeding some way in this direction without interruption, he 
becomes conscious that to the east also there is a line of sound 
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wliich bars his way ; so he- again changes his dircctiion to the north 
and skirts along this new line of sound ; but finding no outlet here 
either, ho again strikes off to the west, but with the same resiilts as 
before. 

In this manner the tiger is gradually worked up to the slleut 
htops, without getting flurried, for ho has plenty of time and plenty 
of space in which to roam about at will. On ap])earing Ijoforo one 
of tlie silent stops, he suddenly hoars a low cough, which immedi- 
ately Itrings him to a halt, and causes him to draw liack, perhaps with 
a growl of displeasure, to retreat again for a few hundred yards, 
where he will lie down under a bush to try and tliink tlio matter out. 
Here ho may lie for half an hour, until the advancing boaters again 
eauso him to got up and go forward. lie may again try one of tlie 
''ilent-stops on the opposite side, or ho may go straight forward to 
tli(' gun at a slow unwilling walk, halting every ten or fifteen yards 
to listen for some indication of these* silent and unknown enemies of 
wl.oho preseneo soniowhere ho is vagiioly and ind('finit(*ly aware ; it 
) during one of those halts that he finally me(*ts his fate. 

Contrast the results of this method of handling the tiger, with the 
rc'sulls of methods usually recommended in sporting books on this 
'subject. During the course of twenty or moro y ears of a tiger’s lift*, 
he is tolerably certain to have boon fired at some time or anothor, by 
pot-liunting native shikaris if by no one olso ; he is therefore usually 
well aware of the moaning of a gunshot. So just imagine how tliis 
tiger would behave, if wo allowed the boaters to use firearms, drums, 
“ rumtolas, fifes and twenty rattles — all combining to make such a 
pandemonium of sound,” or a “ loud and pioi’cing discord” that the 
“ docent- minded tiger” would “ charge at full speed like a flash of 
lightning” through all obstacles, whether beaters or stops, and make 
good his escape ; or, which is more than likely, ho would be too 
afraid to move at all from sheer terror, so that he will “ squat” or 
Bit tight under some bush until the beaters are on and around him, 
■when he will charge and kill some of them, and escape. In one book 
I Boe it stated that beaters should not advance in a thin line, but in 
“ groups” who should make all the above fiendish noise for self- 
protection to which I reply that there is no danger to the beaters 
(except in the case of a tigress with oubs or a wounded tiger, who 
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sTaoiilcl never be beaten) niiloss and until tho tigor Las boon so torri- 
fiod I bat ho charges in a panic, or squats/^ as they often do when 
they are afraid to move at all on account of the terrific din. 

To roturn to onr boat. After standing still for five minidos ainl 
shouting, in order to allow the tiger to got on foot and choose lii> 
own line of retreal, tho beaters will advance steadily and cai*('fully, 
each man throwing stones befoj*e him and leaving no cover undis- 
turbed on the way, which is liable to hold tho tigor, in all of which 
and other of their duties they should have been individually coacli(‘(l 
by tho section orderlies while the stops wore being posted. 

Tho throe orderlies and the two shikaris with the beaters should 
each be jirovided with shrill whistles, with which tliey will from time 
to time koo}) each other informed as to the relative positions of tlieii* 
})art of the line, in order to preserve a coTToct alignment. 

As th<* advaneing line of beaters comes loved wnth ('ach ol* llie 
stops, that stop should descend I'roni his tre'e and join in with tli(' 
be'afers, and as th(' nuniher of stops thus add(*d in(*i*eas(\s, I lie 
l)eafers should close' iu a hit towards the centre ; so lliat by tlio time' 
Die line' of l)e'ate*rs has aelvauce'd two-thirels of the' distance teiwarelh 
the gnus, at wdilch time' the tiger is geiun-ally on the jioiiit of a])])ear- 
ing iH'fore' tlie gun, there is snch a dense mass of aelvancing Iininaii 
beings hcdiinel him, that it would be' a bedel tiger, not otdierwiso un- 
duly preivokeel eii* friglitenod, to break back e)ii tliem. 

Pe'rlui])s enough has now been said to give tho roador a fairly 
detailed idea as to how tho boat is arranged and ‘brought up. Wo 
will thi'rofeu'e revert to our anticipations on our ladders. 

At about 3 I'.M. wo hear tho opening shouts of tho boaters, which 
is at once taken up in a similar manner by the stops on tlie* oxtronio 
right and left, wliilo the nearer stops next to them commence 
tapping sharply, tho latter noise dying down gradually until it dies 
alte>gother into silence when within about a hundred yards of our 
ladders. All this is satisfactory, and all wo now have to do is to 
await immovably on our ladders the appearance of the tiger, who 
might appear almost immediately, or might not put in an appearance 
(especially if he has happened to have caught sight of the sportsman 
on his ladder) until the very end of the beat when the beaters are 
almost treading on his tail within twenty yards of our ladders, as 
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Bometimoa Ixappens ; so novor be in a hurry to get down from your 
ladder until the beaters have actually passed hy tlie ladder, for tho 
niaiiTier in which* a tiger will appear is also influenced by the 
l(‘mperament of the beast and his former experiences in this line. 

As toihe movements of the tiger, however, we will have ample 
w.ii-ning ; for all tho animals and birds of the jungles aro his SAvorn 
eiu'inies, who for mutual warning make it a point of honour to 
Ix'lray his prosonco by uttering loud cries of hatred the moment they 
enteh siglit of him, and keep it up as long as ho is within their view. 
I5y these moans we can usually follow almost all tho movomonts of 
tiger within tlie area of the beat, though we Cannot see him. 

First a doe-samber sees him and sends her bell-like note echoing 
.MiM-oRR the forests ; tlie cry is taken up by tho sharper note of the 
cheotlo, and added to by the lioarse barking cry of an irate old 
l.iiigoor luonkoy perched up on the top of a large silk-cotton or 

j/d/f/Z ir(‘e, where ho is using language apparently suffieiont to make 
lli(‘ tig(‘r’s hair stand on end. Further on thei'e is suddeuly a groat 
t'oniTuolion among a family of peafowl, for several of them suddenly 
into tlie air vithagreat clatter and sail away uttering their loud 
.Old continuous cries of alarm though some otheu's of thoii parly, 
v lio liavo liecn takem l(‘ss uiiauares, content theinsolves 1)}^ fluttoi ing 
''p into the liranches of the neighbouring trees and fi’om thoiice ex- 
])resH their indignation in loud and disjointed notes. 

After this all is perhaps quiot for a time, when suddenly a pair of 
magpies discover the presence of the villain and thoroupon they 
give him a warm ten minutes, circling round and round him and 
mobbing him with their shrill char I char I char I which can be heard 
tUstiiictly at least a quarter of a mile away. However, in keeping 
with a peculiar trait of wild animals and birds in this matter, the 
magpies soon forget all about him the moment the tiger has pro- 
ceeded out of their sight when they again resume their soft and 
sweet bell-like note so different to their harsh cries of alarm. 

All is now quiet for perhaps half an hour, when suddenly our at- 
tention is called by a great increase of energy on the part of No. 10 
stop on our right who has suddenly commenced to tap with increased 
violence and also to cough, which is then taken up soon after- 
wards by stops Nos. 9, 3 and 7 on the same side. This, however, 
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dies down shortly, thereby showing that these men have seen the 
tigor and have successfully turned him. 

A period of silence again follows, until suddenly we hear a low 
cough on our loft, given by No. 0 stop, followed by silence, and wo 
know tliat ho has Keen the tiger and has also suocoodod in tiiriiing 
him. Shortly aftm* this we notice that a squiiTel on a tree, aboTit 
two hundvod yards to our j*ight front is greatly agitated, for ho sud- 
denly commences his continuous chirruping, which ho usually only 
does when he sees something that frightens him, so wo are probably 
correct in concluding that ho too has seen the tiger. 

Our nerves are now stiuing to a high pitch, so that with every 
rustle among the loaves in our foreground, wo expect the appearance 
of the royal beast which we are awaiting. For an hour past our 
nerves have been kept on the jump by the spasmodic rustlings from 
time to time in our right front, which exactly resemble tlie noisi^ 
made by a tiger as he slouches through dried leaves ; so for a wliole 
hour we have been straining our eyes and ears in that direction ; at 
last w(' hear ju^t one /,<tr/r ! and W(' loan back with a sigh of disgust, 
for the noise is l)eing made only by a colony of these confounded 
rat -birds, commonly known as “the seven brothers,’^ who aro hop- 
])ing about under the bushes and turning over the dead leaves 
shar]»ly witl tlieir bills in seai'ch of insocts ; how many thousands 
of tim(»s llio.se wretched birds have made a fool of mo in this man- 
ner ? I owe them many a grudge. 

In tlu' meaiiuhile the beat has advanci'dto almost within six hun- 
dred yards of our position, but no tigor has put in an appearance yot ; 
he is probably 1\ ing down quietly under some bush, a ooiiplo of hun- 
dred yards in front of us, to await events. Suddenly the rat-birds, 
wlio have hitherto been scattered, collect together in a bunch as if by 
common consent, about eighty yards to our left front, and commence 
a most appalling mobbing of some object, with all the chattering 
swear-words at their command. At the same time No. 8 stop to our 
right gives a low cough. Tliero is no more noise on the part of the 
stops, but tlie colony of rat-birds do not cease the din of tlioir com- 
bined chatter, each one apparently tryingiio shriek louder than his 
companion ; they shift their position on the bushes slightly to our 
direct front, and five minutes later a magnificent old tiger appears and 
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commences to advance quietly in our direction, but stopping every 
few yards to take a steady look over his shoulder and listen to the 
l)eatera coining along behind him, but he is not a bit flurried and is 
taking things very easily. Ho halts for a moment some fifteen yards 
111 front of mo, and for a time his gaze is fixod full on my face; but 
as iny eyes are half closed and I do not move a uiufecle, he takes me 
hr a portion of flio tree and quietly resumes Ins leisurely sloiudi in 
ili(‘ direction of II, who lias drawn the right for first allot — for which 
vf'ason 1 refrain from shooting. When within 20 yards of R, the 
again leisurely halts to listen over his shoulder to the oncoming 
Ix'aters. R has been watching the advance of the tiger for the last 
hundred yards, and has in the meanwhile brought his rifle gradually 
to iiis shoulder without any jerky movement, and is waiting in this 
position for this final opportune halt of the tiger in front of him ; or 
't may b(' that at the last inomout tho tiger S])ots some slight move- 
miuil (HI tlu'part of H, but lie is now too late to bound away in iinio 
to jfc\oi(I the l)ullet which strikes him in the shoulder and rolls him 
ovfM*. Hut the tiger ]*(*cov(ts liis legs (R should Iiave aimed at the 
Iloilo w ill tho iH'Cik of the tii»er, the hollow above the collar-l)one 
ill a human being, where the neck springs fj-om the shoulder) and 
dashes past 1{ with a roar, rocei^iIJg tho contents of tho second 
h;irj*(*l as he goes : the last thing that R now notices about th(‘ tiger 
lieiug a })ecu]iar ‘‘stiffened flonrisli” of tho tiger’s tail, which is 
idruost invariably a sign that all is over A\ith that tiger. 

SiHung that R was morally safe to account for his tiger success- 
fully 1 have refrained from helping him, so as not to make loo rntfck 
^nuh>ceHHanj noise for tho beliaviour of the two magpies, whom J can 
now see abut two hundred yards in the front of me, make mo 
f^troiigly suspect that there was also auother tiger in this beat. 

I SCO R preparing to get down from his tree, thinking that all 
is now over, so 1 quietly warn him to keep his seat and be 
l)i*epared ; after which 1 give three blasts on my bugle, which is 
the signal to the beaters that all is safe for them to continue the 
Jidvanco, for they all have had strict orders tliat the moment the y 
hear the sportsmen fire a sh ot, eTOry man must immediately 
oli mb into a tree , from which no man will on any account descend 
er advance again until tho signal to do so is given on the >>ugle. 
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This precaution is essential, in case a tiger is wounded and goes 
back ijito the beat. 

Tlio boat now recommoncos, and comes closer and closer, iniiil 
tlio boaters are almost within twenty yards of our ladders ; l)ut 
nothing mo]*o turns up. 

coijiniences to unload and prepares to come down, when sud- 
denly there is a loud roar, and a large tigress, which, having heard 
tlio jirevious shots, has been scjuatting unseen in a bush in front of 
me, springs out and comes dashing under my tree. 1 aim well loi*- 
ward at her to allow for her pace, and fire ; and l)y good fortune the 
bullet strikes lior in the nape of her neck and breaks her vei'tebra 
killing her instantly, though her impetus carries her dead body on 
in a series of cart-wheels until it finally fetches up Tvith a thud 
against the trunk of a tree {nde chapter entitled “ A Case of 
Neiwos”), havijig struck my ladder heavily on the way, so that hud 
the ladder not b(‘tm secni'cly tied to the tree, I A\ould lunehada nasty 
a(*cid(*nl. IJoA^e^or, from our position on our ladders ^^o cannot be 
certain wIkto llu* bullet has struck, so to iriak(‘ matterKS (piile saU‘ 

I put another bullet into the tigress, picking my shot; but in tlic 
I'xcitement of doing so, my foot slips, and I Avould have lalicn 
and ])(M*hu])h Oroken my own neck, but for the ropi' tied ]*ound me. 

Now a h>w words in regard to “ s])Oiling the skin’’ x\ith bullet 
1 k)1(‘s. When the skin is reinovi'd, take some of the sinews out el 
tin* fore-ai’in of the tiger and witli this sew up those bullet-lioh"^ 
which you do not A^ish to be S(M*n on the skin, taking particular care 
to start wdtli a firm knot and ending with a knot equally secure ; then 
turn \]\i) skin over and carefully ynck out witli a iKK'dlo all the hairs 
that may haxe been senvn up wuth the stitching, and then brush the 
hair o\er tli(' part with a brush, and there will probably not be the 
slightest trace on tlio hair surface to betray that there was ever a hole 
in that part of the skin ; while also the stitching, thus made will last 
as long as the skin will last. Now where is the necessity for the 
outcry of “ Oh 1 don’t spoil the skin 1 ” Make twenty bullet-holes in 
it if you like and then treat in the manner described, and the skin will 
be permanently as good as if it had never had a hole in it at all* 
Yet how many fatal accidents have occurred, solely owing to the cry 
« Oh 1 don’t spoil the skin.” I have on several occasionB known tigers 
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through a jar on their spine to lie’as if they were stone dead for a 
considerable time, in one case for over an hour, and then suddenly 
l■(•(•<>vor tlioir sense?;, tooitlier run amok among the men that suiTound 
tlioiu or, in Ibhe panic which their sudden rosuiTection has caused, 
In iiiak(' good their escape. A bird in liand is wortli many in tlie 
; so always make B\ire of a tige r uhich yon may liave knocked 
hj piitid ng another ])nl]et into him , picking \our c^llot if you 
( i!i, witli this provision, tliat if the beat is not yc't ov(‘r, re^t coiil.ont 
wilh one “ ])ikerl ” shot after the first shot, ‘‘ ])]acing ” youj* scvoiid 
hhoL, if you are able, either in the neck or heart ; the blood welling 
II [) at the spot will show whether or not you hit where you Avishod ; 
tor uunocessary shooting before the boat is completely over may 
s|K)i] all your chances of a second tiger, should tlioro Im another in 
the ])eat, as in the present case. 

My tigress, however, m now horsi th mnhat, for avo can see the 
hJood uelliiig up l)otli on lior neck and over Inu* heart, so the Ix^atcu’s, 
\iioou the lirst roar of tlie tigress liad whipped up tlie surrounding 
tre^^, jiow come down and liolp us doAvn witli uin* arms from o'.r 
thuh*r.s. Uememl)er always to uidoad all your weajxms before s<‘ud- 
isL* them ('itluM* up or dowJi a ladder, but do not forgot, to r(‘Ioad 
t'lieiii wlieii u|). 

( )ur uiuu(‘(liato task now is to look for the tirsl tig(M* fir(‘d at. On 
nifjiiicy^ look-out ordcu-ly in the rear shouts out that he saAV tlio 
hi st 1 iger fall lu'adlong into a ))ush,fi*oin AAdiicli it did not again ap])ear, 
il it was still alive, it must be still crouching in the sauu^ busli. 

are now dealing with a wouiuh^d tiger, so wo must Ih) very 
careful. Tlie bush is first located, and then ‘‘ringed” l)y men up 
ti*c(‘s on all sides of it. The ring is then g]*adually and cantionsly 
narroAved, the sportsmen standing by on the ground to guard them 
case of a rush on the part of the tiger, as they climb from one 
tree to the other, their object being to try and spot the exact posi- 
tion of the tiger from their vantage posts on the surrounding trees. 

At length one of the men cries out that he is able to see the tiger 
*ind describes his position to the others, who then have little difl5- 
culty in also locating him, and soon the tiger is being pelted with a 
hail of stones from all sides, which the men have taken up with 
them for the purpose. A number of large stones are seen to strike 
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tte tiger as he lies on the ground and bound off without a move on 
the part of the beast. He is probably quite dead. 

The men in the trees say that the head of the tiger as he lies on 
the ground points to the north, we therefoi*e now approach him from 
the south, tho tail end. Never approach even an apparently dead 
tiger with his head towards youj in case he should take it into his 
head to suddenly come to life and nab you. 

At last wo obtain a clear view of tho bOast, and give him one more* 
shot behind his ear or liis shoulder, to make quite sure tliat ho is not 
shamming ; jif lie does not move, we will firU reload our emjdy barrel 
and then advance, with our rifles still at the ready in case of 
accidents and pull him by his tail. Still no move ; so we pull him 
out by his hind logs and tail and drag him into the shade, and sit 
on him while we wipe our manly brows and tho excited crosvd of 
beaters stand round and admire us aiid the tiger ; our shikaris and 
ordorli('s thou advance Avith beaming countenances and salaam Ionn 
as they congratulate tis on our success. 

W(' then take out our pipes and tight the wliole battle ovcu- again 
on tho spot, our men listening respectfully to what A\e haA"(‘ to sji\, 
ami wluMi wo lia\e finished, tliey in turn take up the running and 
relate all then- individual experiences during the boat. One man 
]mt lip the tigi'T out of such and such a l)ush (probably a flight ot 
his imagination this, but no matter — e\ory one is in too good a 
temper to gainsay liim) ; another man, one of the stops, saw tlie 
tiger coming towards him, and so on, and so on, all as pleased as 
sand-boys. 

Wo then enquire how it came about that the tigress was in the 
beat without our having been aware of the fact previously ; here the 
Hoad Shikari has a say in the matter, and tells us as follows 
“ While putting up the spare stops on my way back to the beaters, 
to my surprise I suddenly came on the fresh footprints of a tigress 
heading from the east into the area of the beat where I knew the 
tiger was lying up ; and as I knew there were no tracks on tho 
western side to show that she had gone out of it, I told the beaters 
to be extra careful for there were now two tigers in the beat.’* 

The tape measure is then brought out, and the male tiger 
proves to measure ^ 7^, and the tigress is O' thus both anixn®!® 
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are a bit above the average, tliemeasnremeiits being taken between twd 
sticks placed respectively at the tip of the nose and tbo tip of the tail. 

A strong superstition exists among natives that unless tJioiuons- 
tachos of a slain tiger are burnt, bad luck will follow ; they also have 
groat faith in the moustaches of a tiger for medicinal purposes, and 
will therefore invariably pluck them out and steal them if they get 
half a chance. For this reason the sportsman should at once, in 
the presence of the men, ostentatiously count tlie number of nious- 
Taohes on each lip of the tigor and then make the beast over into 
ili(' personal charge of one of the orderlies, tolling him that ho will 
he held j)orsonally responsible for it. Or, better still, he may pluck 
I hem out and place them in a couple of envelopes, marking tho 
hiltor “right” and “loft” respectively, for a competent taxidermist 
tt dl bo able to ro-insei’t them on the lips, on tlie black s])ots from 
wlionco th(\y were taken. This is tho best way ; for, if not stolen, 
tlio^ are apt to fall out. 

Tlie iw(» foi'O-feet and tho Iavo hind-feet rosjieetively should lio 
then tied together. Uctweon the foro-feet thus secured two jioles 
will Ik* plae('d, ami similarly two poles between the hiiid-foet ; foui- 
men then will bo told off for each pole, two at tho ends of each ]ioh'. 

A turban, not a rojio, to prevent chafing, wdll tlienbi* tied round the 
figer’s stomach, and a fifth pole passed tlirongh the turban llius 
securod, to which four men will bo allotted. In this maunor tliose 
twenty men are ample to carry the largest of tigers, for tigers do not 
usually weigh more than about 500 lbs., so that each of thoso mon 
will at most only bear about 25 lbs. 

The remaining men are then counted (to see that they liave actu- 
ally been present at the boat and not slipped away quietly in tbe 
jungles to turn up at camp in the evening to demand their wages, 
thougli they have shirked their work), and are told that each man 
as ho proceeds homewards must pick up a fair-sized dry branch and 
bring it to be added to the stock of firewood in camp ; this they .will 
do willingly for it entails scarcely any trouble in the jungles, with 
the result that the pile of wood thus collected by eighty mon is one 
of very respectable and useful dimensions. 

We then make a move for camp, riding homewards at the head of 
a triumphant procession, with the tigers carried behind us. In the 
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etlmmor, however, the animals must be skinned at once on the spot 

where they are shot, for in excessive heat, decomposition commoureh 

immediately after death, which loosens the hold of the hair in fho 

skin and so causes it soon afterwards to come out in bunches. 

« 

On our an’ival at camp, we find that the news of our sucooss liuh 
preceded us, and we are met by a large crowd of villagers—mt')), 
women and children — who crowd round eagei'ly to see the eni'iiiv 
that has destroyed in the past so many of their valuable cattle, fre- 
quently kissing oiu* feet and strewing our path with flowers. 

Wo also find on our arrival that eight professional skinners of tlu* 
(Jhamar easto liave alrojuly been collected in anticipation of our 
success. But our first duty now is to pay up and dismiss the bout- 
(TB without uniiocessary delay, for they would naturally become ibs- 
coutentod if kept hanging abott needlessly. 

In all matters Avliore the payment of money to natives is coit- 
eornod, the Hpoid/Smau should pay tho money with his own liaiid lo 
the man who has earned it, as only thus can ho be certain that the 
money has been jiroporly paid to the boaters. 

The boaters should bo placed in lino and arranged in sectioiib 
according to their villagos, and tho sportsman should pass down the 
lino and witli his mni hmJ pay in small change to each man lus 
day’s wage (double in this case, in view of the tigor having been 
killed) in lieu of the gun-wad which the man will now give up. 

Now a few words, in regard to the rates of payments. Many 
sportsmen, with more money than sense, needlessly spoil not only 
the market, but also spoil sport by overpaymg beaters. This policy 
is a very shortsighted one, for it lessens the sportBmah’s chance of 
snocess ; for if villagers find that they can obtain much more money 
by habitually acting as beaters than they can by followil>^\their 
ordinary occupation, it stands to reason that they will not be iwry 
keeuc on permitting the goow-that-lays the-goldon-egg of their 
locality to be killed, namely, their local tiger. 

I speak from tha intimata and personal experiensi of a Forest 
Officer in such matters when I say that the class of m4l usually 
employed as beaters iu jungle traowf (£ refer in partioulaaitto the 
Central Provinces and to llysore), in their ordinary evury^sy 
employment in the jung^telk, rarely aam more than one anna, a £^1)7 
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tliis of coiirso from what they ^aiii from tlioir 

tichl.^. Oiico tliiMi' litlh' plot of land has l)C‘(‘ii sown, tlH‘ jiiajoi’ity of 
ili<* Nilla^^nn-s aro idlrrs for tho rtmiainchn* of llu^ yi‘ar, oxcopl, as 
;Jn)V(‘ .’-tatcsl, A\h('n tlioy earn at most oin^ anna a tlay hy doing odd 
jnhs, hv colh^oting \\o(kI, grass, liomw, otc.. 

Tlio olhcia! iljiily wagi' in tin- (\Mitj*al Province's and ]\l\sorcis, 
(»r u;is in iny time, two annas a day for ('acdi coolie', which ]s double 
what tln'v would he ejirning otlierwise', if tli(*y ('arn an\lhingat 
all ; se) t,liis is ejuito sutliciontly lilmral, while if he paid inon', tlie 
' <a!rni:in would 1 h' cutting his own tlii'oat, as far as tlio chance's 
'>1 he. success is concc'rned. 

r*t re'lurn tt» oiir tigc'rs which weh.avc ye't to skin. It would he 
M‘iM(‘iMl)i‘r(‘d tli;i,t th(‘ sooiM'i* aften* dc'ath the' skin is i*einov(‘(l tlni 
lK‘th‘ 1 * — if possible' hefeire the animal gets cold ; fe)r not only is tho 
skin tin'll jnore' lle'xilih' anel will tliere'fore stre'tch nie)i*e, hut the 
1 In* ii'e'atine'iit eif t!n^skin with tliii ne'e*e‘ssary ingr*e'elie*nls is 
eie ’a\ I'd, 1 he* gre'ale'i* w ill he* t In* pre>c('ss e)f elecenn])e)sil ion in the* ( issue's 
<■1 iIm' skin, ainl conse'ejin'nl 1 \ the* h'ss Hrm will tin* holil eif tint haiiv 
ho III lhos(* tissue's. in tlu* siimme'r eir I'ainy se'asems in India, such 
d<‘e-oinp()^il ion se'lsin almost immt'eliat edy afte'i* ele*ath ; In'iice' the 
tnt|iei'ati\e* ne*c(‘ssit v at sindi se'asems of re*]ne)\ ing the* skin ni/ fln> }<pof 
niiiijMliutiO \ aite'i' ele*ath, wdn*n alsei the' t-reatin('nt ed the' skin with 
tlu‘ nee-e'ssary ingreelh'iit s shemld not 1)0 dela\('d aii he)ur longe'i* than 
possible*, while' eluring tln^ interval gj*eat care sheitdd he take'n not to 
e'.vpose* the' skin te) the' snn. How'ovor, in wdnter much groatc'r liber- 
ates can l)e taken, w Idle in the pre'sent case Avehavei sln)t onr tigers 
towarels tlu' evening, and have taken care te) ])re)te'ct tlnnn treimtho 
•’Jius of tin' sun, so w^e hi-ingoin* tige'rs Iiack wdth ns in date' to camp, 
•le're^, iniwever, wo sheiidd delay the skinning o])eralions no ]e)nger. 

i he animal she)ulel bo tnj'iiod over on his back, and a stai't made 
se'vei-ing tlie nnder-li]) at the eontre, then straight doAvn to the 
^‘uddlc eif tin' tlireiat, eln'st and stomaeh, enttingonly just tlirongli 
^he' skin, anel taking care not to ])enetrate‘ into the abehnninal cavity. 

1 hen a (‘ut should be luaeh' through the centre of tin' j)aels of tlu' 
<^<>t*e-foot , and contin ued deiwii tliefore-arms to the centre of tin* chest, 
l^eeping fully in the middle of the Avliito portion of the skin there,’ 
that eejnal portions of white will remain on either side of the cut.* 
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The cuttnii^of tlu^ liliKl-lc'iif.s isa soinewliat intricate ])icc*o of worl^^ 
ill tliat it IS almost invariably badly dono. bett(*r explain iih.it 
1 moan, I Mill n for to tin* liuin.in lotjf : iMidt to tli(‘ni^td\i*s, na1i\( 
bkiniKM-h smII in\.irial)l\ start from tlio hoed (tin' ])ad), and alli'r 
tiiijuf 11]) to tin* point btdlou the kmvs will continiK' straittlit on toili( 
V(Mit. Lot tln^ roadin* i^^lanoo at Ins own tliii»li as h(‘ sUs, ami In* 
will s(H»tliat this o])(*iMt ion would l('a\t' tli(‘ wliolo of tlio skin ot iIk* 
innor ])ortion of tln'tlu^li attacluMl totin' flank, tlius m.ikinLC on 
imsi^htl\ tla]) {m/r ‘'If'' in tin' attacluMl sk(doh) an Inch will lia\oto 
b(' out off* lator in ordin* to ])r(*s('r\o tho s\min('tr\ of tin' skin, at tlio 
bamotnm* d(']n*i\in^ a ])ortion in tin' hnui^th of tlio ‘-k in (at “A”). 



Ftis' M4ik wini niAirnM. 

To ])r('Tont this, tin' s])ort Lilian shoidd tak(‘ a piooo of charcoal and 
draw ailin' from tho ln‘(*lto tho nndor jiortion of tho kin't' ; In' shoul<i 
tin'll ciirAotho lino round (at tlu'hook) t o tin' kin'o-ca]) and oontiinn' 
up throuufhtln' ci'ntri'of tlio innor ])orti»)n of tho thiufh (throiii?h tln‘ 
ctMitro oft hi' nliiff ])ortion on thoiu'-ido i)f ihothi^h of lhotl^ov)t‘» 
tin* fork, ini>:, if an\thini^, moroof tin' whito portion to tho tail side 
of till' skin th.ui to tho thinks. In this ni aim or ho w dl add totin' 
a])j>o.i!*anoos of lonotli in tho skin, and not waste it in unsiolitl\ fla]>^ 
on tlio flanks which Avill lia\o to bo Hnally cut off and throNMi away- 
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It will now be seen how necessary it is that the sportsman 
sliouhl fate thetie preliminary cuttings himself. Groat care should 
also 1)0 taken with tlie ears, eyes and lips ; the roots of the ears 
should be scooped out as it were close to the skull, or the lower 
struoture of tliom will afterwards present too largo an aperture ; the 
nrns of the eyes must l)e severed from tho bono with the very 
of oarc', fur if the rims of tlie oyos are cut by the knife or 
toi’ii ifi the slightest degree, this portion being very thin, tho 6 ear 
will fapread rapidly in the stretching and ruin tlie oyo ; it is a delicate 
|K( (•(' of w ork, fao go gently and cut close to tlie boiio ; the lips should 
1)0 severed close to tlie gums, the thick portion of the lip should 
tli(*ub(' cut op(m from the insido by passing tho knife between tho 
uiiicous lining and tho outer skin, without cutting the latter, so that 
(he nuicouR lining or tho skin of th(' inside portion of tho lip can bo 
triMt(Ml and spread out as shown in tho sketch. No bones or joints 
hould be left in the pads, so these should bo taken out right up to 
tl.e chivvs ; the inside grisly portions of the pads should bo cut away 
much as jiossible, or they will rot. Tbe vortebra3 of tlio tail 
|n (‘sci’mmI, Avhen varnished, with a steel core, form interesting walk- 
nn> sticks. ^Vo may now leave the remainder of the skinning to be 
lenki'd after by the orderlies, telling them to see that no lumps of 
ni(M< and fat are left by careless skinning, which can easily be avoided 
new, but give a lot of troulilo afterwards. 

llaving seen to the delicate portions of the skinning operations our- 
•^elvos, wo then assemble oiir personal men, namely, tho two sliikaris 
uud tho eight ordeidies, and distribute to them tho rewards for the 
tiger — tho details of which are given later. Wo also call np tlie local 
bimnia and give him eight or ten rupees ou behalf of our camp-follow- 
ers in general, instructing the latter to hold a panohayet ’’fa council) 
and to obtain from the buimia — up to tho amount given him — such 
article's, by way of a foast, that thoy may decide on, which will con- 
t^Jst of some country -liquor, sweetmeats and perhaps a goat or two. 
It is good policy to give one’s camp-followers a reason in this manner 
to look forward to an occasion of success, for it makes tliom very keen 
lo mako searching enquiries among all the villagers among whom they 
have any dealings, or while travelling from camp to camp, so that the • 
spoiiisman often obtains many a valuable hint in time in this manner. 

18 
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We then have a refreshing tub and sit down to our dinner, after 
which wo adjourn with our cigars and pegs to our roaring camp-fire 
outside, a fire some six feet in width and perhaps ten feet in heiglil 
of flames, built over a round hole two foot deep in the ground and 
tour feet in diameter wliich is for the purpose of proper veiitdation 
of the fire and in order to allow the ashes to drop llirougli and not 
choke tlie fire ; this is what the natives in the Central P]'ovin(*e^> 
call a “ dhuni.” 

Here we sit in our long arm-chairs and fight our day’s battle over 
again, until the orderly announces that the removal of tlio skin lias 
boon completed, so we go and inspect the skin. 

It is safest of course to peg out and treat tlui skin at once ; but 
the process is a long one to do properly, so that if it is done at niglil 
after a long and tiring day when everybody is feeling fagged, it is upt 
to bo hurried and so done badly. But this is a bitterly cold winter 
night, with frost in tlio air, so we may safely defer the stretching of 
1h(‘ skin till the morning, taking the jnveaution of jmeserving the 
flexibility of th(' skin by sousing it well in water. For this piirpo^i' 
we now tal (‘ th(‘ skin down to the st]*eain and w^asli it well lu 
the w\'iter, thus freeing it of all traces of blood and dirt, and make 
it as cl(*an as possible; we then fold the skin double — hair outside— 
and hang it up in a ti’ee, Avell out of tlu' w^ay of nocturnal maiaiidei’h. 

By Ihib tiiiK' w^o are probably feeling incliiK'd for bed, so we 
adjourn to onr tents and sloop the sleep of the just in spite of the 
noise which is yossibly being made by our merry-making eaiiij)- 
followors. They have, however, deserved the occasion, so wo giv(' 
them full license to enjoy themselves in their own way; nor wdll we 
worry those wdio may bo sore of head in the morning. Treat yoiu’ 
men like this and they will bo ready to do anything for yon. 

In the morning the skin is again taken dowm to the stream and 
rowashed in the icy water; after this it is spread on the grass — or other 
clean surface — hair upwards, and several men set to dry the hair with 
sheets or native “chadars,” the sheets being changed for fresh ones 
as they become sodden. When the hair has been dried as much as 
possible in this manner, turpentine is then liberally rid)bed w'ell into 
the hair, after which large quantities of powdered black-pepper should 
bo sprinkled thickly over the hair and rubbed well into it. The 
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turpentine and pepper is for the hair only to prevent insects getting 
rti it ; for tlio ])reservation of the textures of the skin (not the hair) 
i)tlu*r ingmli(Mits will be used. 

The skill must hoav be turned over and all the bnllet-lioles sewn up 
AMtli IVesli sinews taken for .the purpose out of tlie tiger’s fore arm ; 
such liol(‘s as will lie ro(|uirod to lie soon on the hair surface can be 
()|kmumI out again only wlien the operation of pc^ggnig out and trf‘at- 
ing of the skill lias lieen completed ; by thus sewing up all the bullet 
holes in the skin, the liijuid ingredients, wliicli will be applied to the 
.smooth surface of tlie skin after it has boon pegged dow'ii, will be 
pn'veiited from pouring through the holes and tlius unnecessarily 
\\(‘ttiug the hairsido underneath. The skin is now ready to be 
[logged down. 

It must very oarofully bo kept in mind that tlio ultimate shape 
(and size) of tlie skin depends on the manner in which it has boon 
tnuclu'd in tlio drying process after the removal ol the skin fi*om 
'lie l)0(l\ ; if one log is stretched crooked during Hus diying process 
il vill remain crooked ov(‘r afterwarils; for even the ciirers (though 
Hu'y nj;i\ deny it) are unable to remedy such defects short of cutting 
nji tl (' skin and reseuing it as you would a suit ot clothes, li’in the 
|ii*cUniinarv stj*etclnng the skin is made long and narrow, if will be 
r(iui‘ii(‘(l from the skiii-curers long and narrow, anil so on. ^riierc- 
h»r(' till* utmost care must be taken to mak(‘ the most of the skin 
''hll(‘ stretching it in the first instance, and above all to cilitain a 
IH'rft'cl syniinetry. 

Many aiitlioidt ies say that a skin should never be dried in the 
'^uu. Ju regard to this I agree only in refereuco to the summer sun 
^^lK*ll, if good shade is not obtainable, a tent should be jiitched, so as 
not to allow ilie skin to dry too quickly ; if pegged out in the blazing 
^uii ill summer tlie skin will be baked as dry and stiff as a board, and 
probably crack or break into bits — at any rate it would lie ruined 
for curing purposes. On the otlior hand, I have not found that 
luunii residts from pegging a skin out in the wdnter sun, wlien it has 
otherwise been suitably treated; while I have frequently known 
ii’roparable harm to be done by pegging the skin out in the shade at 
season, for in thlB way the drying process of the skin is delayed 
^0 over a week, so that the unexposed surface below becomes quite 
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mouldy with the damp heat thus generated by this prolonged fixture 
vrhioh loosens the texture of the skin and so causes the hair to come 
away in bunches, besides attracting and oven breeding various iusuotH 
which may destroy the hair in a few hours, while white-ants also in 
this time will certainly have worked their way up through all obsta- 
cles to the skin. The skin should never bo kept pegged on one spot 
for more than at most four days ; usually in three days’ time the skin 
is sufficiently dry to ponnit it being taken up, removed and ropegged 
on a fresh spot without any alteration in tlie form or contraction on 
the part of the skin during the pi-ocoss. 

On I'einoving the akin in this manner on the third, or at most fourth 
day, the bedding underneath will be found to be (juite damp, and 
that a regular dew is on the hair of the skin ; the Itittor should bo 
carefully wiped perfectly dry and a fresh and copioTis supply of pow- 
dered black-pepper applied ; it should be noted that no ingi’edienta that 
are liable to stain, such as powtlered tobacco, etc., slioulil bo applied 
to akin that is wet or damp. The skin should then be re-pegged 
on a freshly prejiared ground, and over fresh bedding. 'I’ho pi'gs 
should not bo finally ri'inoved until tin* skin is (po'/c dry, or it will 
shrink and liecomi' distorted, lint we are aiitioi])ating, for we have 
yot to peg out the skin. 

'I’ho ground must first be pj'epared bj being spi'ead over w ith a 
thick layer of rohl ashes, which to a great extiuit acts as a preveuta- 
tive to insects coming up through tho ground to the skin, though, if 
given enough time, whito-ants will build thoir mud-channols even 
through a layer of ashes. On top of the ashes should be laid a bed- 
ding of coarve jungle or thatching grass — the flat-bladod, sharp-edged 
grass with which the sportsman has probably become only too well 
acquainted on occasions when he has incautiously caught hold of some 
of it as he passes along in the jungles to find that he has thereby cut 
his hand perhaps severely. White-ants dislike this grass, for it outs 
oven their iron jaws, while they are very partial to ordinary straw, 
which should therefore never be placed under a drying skin if possi- 
ble for it attracts white-ants. 

I will now refer to the attached sketch. Spread the skin, hair 
nethermost, on this bedding, some six inches thick ; drive a peg (No. 1) 
through each of the nostrils then stretch the skin out straight and fix 
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the end of tlie tail down with another peg (No. 2) ; in doing the 
latter, pnll the skin out only to the length which you consider will at 
the same time leave sufficient amoiint for the breadth of skin. 
A ■ftoll-stretchod and cured skin of a ten-foot tiger, now before mo 
»s 1 wTite, from which the accompanying illustration of a topically 
stretched skin is taken, measures 11 feet 1 inch in length and 3 feet 
(i inchos in width ; in curing of course the skin shrinks somewhat 
I iMvhat it was stretched to in the drying process. So it this be 
liiken as a standard, any tiger that measures o\or 9 foet in the flesh, 
iK skin when stretched for drying, should on no account be less 
lli.ui feet in width, as shown by the figures : — 

10 : 3‘5 : : 9: X 
10 x=31-5 
x=316 

Ami by file same calculation, tho skin of a nine-foot tigor sliould 
tiol b(‘ moK' III, HI iibout 10 feet in length afti'r it is cur<‘d. [ i-eniember 
• eing .O' extraordinary looking tigc'r skin in tlie sliop-window of 
.1 well-known taxidermist in Loudon, ■which was apparenlly the adnii- 
i.iliDii of a erowd of ignorant oiilookc'rs, for it nK'asuri'd no less than 
,ili'>ut 1 1 ieel in length ; on tlie other hand, it x\ as scarcely two foet in 
u idtli, .-.o that it looked more like a snake’s skin than that of a tigor. 

Itoiii^ldy s[»eakiiig, the skin when jiegged out on the ground 
hoiild not be more than at most 1 1 to 10 iiiclu's longer from the tip 
ot nose to tho tip of the tail than it was between these points when 
on tho l)ody of tho animal. 

In pegging out the present skin, we assume that tho tiger in life 
measured 9 feet 4 inches ; wo will therefore novw, in pegging dowu 
the tail aud nostrils, stretch the skin between these points, measur- 
ing with a tape measure to 10 feet 6 inchos ; this will enable us to 
stretch it in width to about 3 foet 5 inches. Thus, roughly speak- 
ing, when pegged on tho ground, the width of a tiger skin should 
be nearly one-third of its length. 

Having secured these two starting points satisfactorily, and also 
fixed pegs (Nos. 3) at the root of the tail, our next care must be to 
get the four legs at correct angles to the body, for many skins arc 
rendered unsightly by having the legs stretched either too straightiiy 
at right angles to the body, or at various angles. For this ptMrpose^' 
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fasten a cord to peg No. 2 at the tip of the tail and pull iu taut 
down iho ccutri> of the body and tie it to another peg in front of tin' 
nose. Then Kiniilarly fasten two other tiglitly stretched cords, one 
acj'oss tlio root of the tail, and the other across the nock (as shown 
in the illustrations) so that each is exactly at right angles to the 
centre cord ; then peg out tlie four legs, with reference to these two 
coj-ds, as shown in the sketch— pulling and stretching out the skin 
now as much as over you posgiJdy cau (for you have the h'ligtli 
already secured) and knock iu pegs Nos. 4, 5, Garni 7, 8, D on 
either side simultaneously. Thereafter, in putting down the pegs, 
follow the numbers shown on the sketch, always pulling the two op- 
posite pegs simultaneously to the utmost. 

fhe head of the tiger in the skin, which is a kind of a bag, is 
frocpiently spoilt in shape by being pegged out and dried Jlni. To 
loinody this when pegs Nos. 21 have been soenrod, })OgH Nos. 
IH, 19 and 2(1 should bo loosened, and the hollow of the head 
portion of the skin stuffed Bi-nily with dry grass not too tightly or 
the 8liai)e may become distorted, so as to make it stand up above 
the level ol the remainder of the skin, particular care being taken 
to see that oars within lie flatly and naturally so that the cores 
oulsidc will be seen as shown iu the sketch. 1 should have men- 
tioned (liat all the fleshy parts such as the oars (both insid(> .and 
out), eyes, liiis and jiads (it is generally best to cut away the jiads 
altogether, for they are useless) .should be apjilied plentifully with 
alum, lor without the tree use and ingraining of such an astringent 
hore, (h'composition is very apt to occur in the tissues of those 
thiek 1l('.shy jiarts with the result that the hair on them will come 
away in bunches, liub in alum first and arsenical soaps second, 
both iu li(|uid and dry form, so as to regularly pickle these parts 
with it, the arsenic will protect it from insects. Having stiiffed 
the head as shown in thi> sketch, the pegs Nos. 18, I'.i and 2G must 
be refixed into the ground. The inner portions of the upper lip 
which have been o])onea out must also be well rubbed with alum 
and pegged out to dry. The skin is now firmly pegged out ; it only 
remains to be treated. 

First pack the whole skin round, all along the edges, with a small 
embankment of sand. This is to prevent the various liquids with 
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whirli tho skin is now to be treated, from running over and wefting 
ilie ground around tho skin. 

Tho C’liainars or skinners should then again be set to work on tlio 
skin, to skin tho skin as it wore, and remove every trace of flesh and 
fill that may have remained; this will tiiko in'idiiijis it eoui'lo of 
liunrs of Invrd work, when tho skin should appi'ar to tho eye as eli'an 
.ilinost as a sheet of paper. It should he covered willi a layer of 
( )/i/ iishes (hot, or even warm ashes will nnd\e the hail fall oiifj 
winch should be rubbed or kneaded w'oll into Uie skin with roughish 
but not too rough stones ; the chemicals in tho ashes— especially 
lli(> ash of tho Sarj tree (Termimlin imtcuiom ) — when combined 
with the fat or grease on the skin converts tho grease into soaji, 
which should then bo washed off with water, tho latter being mo]ipod 
mi ejich time to enable tho operation with tho ashes to bo ropoatod 
lihri'e or fiuir times. 

Whon tho ashes have boon finally cleaned off with water in this 
manner, thereby also removing tho grease in tho foj-m of soap, wipe 
the skin as dry as possible. Then proceed to wash tho skin in a 
biiiiilar manner with a copious mixture of curds and alum ; alum 
alono makes tho skin afterwards too stiff and dry, the curds ]'rovout 
tliih by making tlie skin soft and ])liable without, at the .siimo timo 
leoheuiiig the gj’aius of the skin which havo been made linn by the 
astringent properties of the alum. Alop up, and treat several times 
with curds and alum in this manner. Thou, again, wijie the skin 
dry, and rub dry alum well in w'ilh tho stones, using it copiously ; 
Hum, Avithout removing the alum, add largo (Quantities of cold ashes, 
•uid rid) the two in togothev in tho same manner, removing and 
I'eplacing with fresh quantities of this dry mixture as loii'/ as it 
shows a tendency to become damj) under this process. AVhon it no 
longer shows damp, the skin may bo sivejit clean, and a thin layer of 
the same dry mixture spread evenly over tho whole skin, which may 
then be loft, and tho sand around the skin may ))e cleared away. 

In about two hours’ timo, however, this layer will probably be 
found to have become damp having drawn up and absorbed the 
moisture of the skin boneatli ; it should then bo removed and 
replaced with a fresh layer ; and so on from time to time, until it 
ceases to absorb moisture. 
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It will now bo soon how iioooRSsiry it was to sow up all tlio 
holes in the skin ; but when the treatment of the strotchod skin li!i< 
finally boon complotod, those woll-phicod bullot-holos wliich (Ik* 

sportsman wishes to bo soon on the hair-surface of the skin (o 

show at least that tho ti^or has been shot and not poisoned — mnv 
be opened with a pon-kiiife by severing tho stitches, when, with (lie 
tension of tho skin on all sides, they will at once open out into ium( 
round holes. 

The skin should not bo taken up under throe days, by which tim(> 
it is probably dry enough to retain its shape and size whih^ hi'h\\r 
removed to a fresh sj)ot and bedding, as already described; vvliih* 
doing this tho ears inside should be particularly dried as much as 
possible and then filled with dry alum. 

All the alum used must of course be powdered. The arsenical 
soap must be worked up into a paste with warm water, and ai)pluHl 
cold to the lips, eyes and pads, and liejuid when put on the eai’S, 
both inside and out. A plentiful supply of arsenical soap and alum 
should always be taken on a trip such as this; also turpentine. 
Sporisnum have two things to contend with : de(’oni])ositioj) in lh(‘ 
texture of the skin, causing tho hair to come off — which is prevent (*<1 
by tho astriugeid or binding properties of tho alum whicli should In' 
applied //r.s7/ ; and secondly, insects, whicli eat and destroy both haif 
and skin, especially in tlio fleshy parts, which is prevented by tlie 
use of turpmilino and arsenical soap; without tho use of the latter, 
1 have found tliat t.lio oars are invariably ruined. 

One point 1 have omitted, and that is regarding tho tongue, which 
should be proserveil, in order to be stuffed and sot in tho head, 
should the latter be afterwards mounted. For this pui'pose cut oul 
the tongue of the tiger well from the back of the throat; then make 
a cut from tlio back of the li^wor portion to not quite tho end or 
tip , of tho tongue, and so remove the outer coating or skin of 
the tongue, tho portion at tho tip being turned back and removed 
like the end of a sock from a foot. This skin should bo freed 
as far as [lossiblo, on tho inside of flesh, by means ot a knife ; it 
should then be loft to pickle for a whole night in a strong solution 
of powdered alum and water, after which it should be dipped into 
a solution of arsouical soap and then hung up to dry, taking care 
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N.H. Ifeforc goinfj further I shuvid life to adwnrlnhfr hrrr mif 
ii«lehlr(hie>is ill Invniiiuj — dmr the iiHnlimj af thin houl — a unr iiiethnd 
tif hniiriiig and cnriiuj i^lniiK, irhieh huK enabled ii.^ to fan al hninr In 
jierlndt.fyn Ihe shin oj Ihe lujhj monslee she ten in the i>h(d(itira jdi rr>‘r 
page : irell as those of vtamj other anvmals- both laiiniia/ and nn- 

mg iriih hair on — indnding those of Jllaef l{iieL', \eilgai, rig. daelaU 
and birds. Itg Hose •methods a‘t lalelg eared at honie^ irithin a ank^ 
55 Ularlc llneh: slcins^ taming them oat (dinnst as soft as (diamois 
leaJher and as sired, at a east of abont 2d. per sHn for ingrediertfs and 
la boar, lla’se skins nd inlo black and irhile strips and semi iogetUr 
nuib r oar sapi rrlsnoi, noirjo^rai a aiagnijld at tend nnlgnt rarpid in nur 
d ra aing-rof)‘m, and is tin enrioas adnriratnai itfonr frniobs. Tlo’^* 
methods ore egnaUij snrrrssftd irilh bird-stins^ for irllhin Ihe bisl fen 
daifs /r. hare rnred jnrii/ ( I reeh sL ms fit Jin’ n lailifs eloak. \o a'foob r 
n, an pleas* d irllh mir lo ir aninireim nl^ irhirh is of Ihe nbnoisf ndm 
aiol vin poi’ln nri lo erei’if Irne sportsman m Ho irihls, for hoir mami 
skins on ruined inirmall g /or the irant of jiisl this lot 1 / knoirleilge, and 
hon !*> bi throirn oiroif lliodlg : and Ho aoflinds ore so rern simpb. 
Olid Ihe ingi’f dieids are to be had in t n rg rdlage ha:joir at small ro>f 
lhn>ngload Indbi. 

I'he methods ] n Jer lo an Ihose glreu in a tu ir and ralnable liitb 
boidi jnsl pnblislad id the Mnflasihle l^ress^ M ussoorie, htdla^ la/ Mr. 
ft, II. (iiOfhen of Ihe I'. J\ Vohce^ enliHed Torlderm i/ for India 
and the t^jiortsmaifs \'ade Mtnnnf' eosiing W 1\ (oih/ lls, 3~3 per 
ropg. 
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that a kite does not fly off with it, though it would be bad for that 
kite. 

At night a tigef skin pegged on the ground should be protected 
from the dew and nocturnal marauders, by being covered up with 
,411 old carpet or grass, on top of which a couple of nati\(* cots should 
b(' laid flat, legs upwards, and the whole weighted securely with 
clones judiciously placed thereon, though a watchman sliould also 
1)0 deputed to guprd it at night. 

When the skin is finally taken up it shouhl not be folded, but 
should be conveyed flat on a native cot suspendevl on a pole carried 
l)v two men ; two or throe skins, one on top of the other, may bo 
coil VO} ed in this manner, a string being fastened to the leg portions 
to prevent these from flopping about. I have frequently had throe 
or four cots coming along in this manner in charge of an orderly in 
tlio rear of my camp procession. 

From the tiger’s body also, the two little floating or claviclo bones 
toiiiid bet'\\een the neck and fore-arm, may be preserved and made 
mto ornaments or charms, being considered as “ lucky-bones.” 

Tho skull of the tiger should on no account bo boiled as is some 
liiiK's recommended in sporting books, for by this means the whole 
structure is very liable to fall to pieces, cracking and breaking up, 
('specially the teeth, Avhich in a very short time after being tluis 
boiled are certain to split up or break away in little pieces and so 
ruin tlie appearance of a head when set up, the lioad being toothless. 
The easiest way is to clean it as well as possible with a knife only, 
of course taking out the brain, and then bury it in a largo ant- 
heap, and tlien hang it up in a tree for the wind, air, and insects to 
complete the remainder of the cleaning process. This may not bo 
as clean a method as boiling it, but it has the advantage of main- 
taining the skull and teeth sound. I do not like putting it into a 
stream to rot — it is apt to be taken off by some animal or other. 

The fat of a tiger is much prized as a cure for rheumatism ; it 
may therefore be carefully collected off the body of the animal, and 
after being clarified or melted, and skimmed, placed in air-tight 
bottles. The natives often eat the liver, as it is supposed to make 
them courageous. Many a useful friend among natives may be 
made by a present of a little tiger’s fotu 
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With roforence to tho liver it is a popular idea among native's 
that the ago of a tiger can bo approximately told by the number of 
lob(^8, hu^go or small, in tho liver of the tiger. My personal ('\j)e- 
rionce is that a tigor ujj to throe years of age always has throe lobes 
to its liver, only once finding tho oxceplioji to prove this milo in a 
tigor ono-yoai*-old that had four lobes instead of throe to its livej*. 
Aftoi* three years they ai)pear to grow one extra lobe in tlunr liv('r 
for each year of their life u]) to about, as far as I can now recolleel, 
lirioen years or fiftooii lobes. At any rate, it is an established fuel 
that old tigers have a far greater number of lobes to theij* li\eis 
than a tigor of three years or iindor ; this being so, there is no ren- 
son that 1 am aware of. why a tlu'ory at least should not be fornn'd 
on this basis in ealeulating the ago of a tiger. Apai’t from this, 
liowever, tigers show their age, ehielly in the condition of tlieii- 
teelh, being in old age yellow, worn or broken, and in youth cl('jni 
and brightly i)olishod, exactly as in the ease of dogs. Again, in old 
ag(% th(^ colour of the tiger becomes very mncli lighter generally— 
the eupid Ikans open out and tho ends of the bow and the chord 
forming into straight lines, opening out further and further apart 
with ag<', until all the lines are far apart and much more faintly 
marked and thin — this is chiefly Avitli male tigers. In young tigers, 
both malt' and ft'Uiale, the linos ai*e broad and black, and closer to- 
getlioj*, flm e\ipid bows clearly and thickly set, and tho ground Avork 
of the skin of a inncli darker shade than in old tigers, the latter as 
aAvliole being mucli lighter in o\»ery way. For the varieties of 
tigt'rs st't' ('ha])tor on jianthers, in Avhieh the classitieation of all the 
larger feline of India is given. 

As pegs for stretching skins, a supply of some four hundred 
flat iron nails should bo kept, the nails being about six or eight 
inches in length and about half an inch across the flat portion, 
Avith tho heads turned doAvn — ^the kind commonly used in India 
on walls for liauging up heavy objects. If those hare not been 
taken, jiegs of tlie same length may be made from solid young 
male bamboo canes, tho thickness of a finger ; they should b(* 
sharply pointed and Avell rounded at the lieads with a knife to 
preA^ent splitting. Small tags in the skin (not marked in the sketch) 
will of course form, wherever the pegs are put in round the edges. 
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\\l*uh \m 11 ])e cut ult w lu‘!i lli<‘ ^kiii is cuicd. Tlio jici^s sliouM bo 
(,u<tull\ ('\.nunu‘d «it slioil uitcM \ als, ,im(I i c-luiiimi(‘i ( m 1 it toinicl to 
Im\( bc('ii (liMW n l)\ tli<^ skill w Iiil(‘ (lr> mo, oi tli(‘ skin will bccoirio 

il tOltlMl 

TIk tio(i ^ bi()l|njn1s slmwii in tlm sketch .ihunst s^xMk loi* tlicin- 
lli( in ih 1 io(*i s loi ('fiM t MMi ks .n c .ilw <i\ s iniK h inoM ‘ 1 r uM(l 
1 ]]\ iln)( \\ I ii'K l)i>lli 111 tlic t<K' and pads, llun(‘ i no 
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mist ikiiio 1 In two 1 In lootmaik oi i t umi s*- i ^ an ll^l^ ini ipini 
' k iiio, n d niin h ino! o ( loiij it< d i |m < n1I\ m t In toi s — t n m t Init 
I. nnl< tio(j ^ Ik I ]iiiidh(i lu mo (\(ii niou < loiii^at< (i «iimI 
*ni ^-s]i ipiMi than Ini loi ( h < t, am* an -.iindli i 'riic li indh ct in.n*ks 
‘*1 1 mall* t io(*i ii(*\(i\ -.mill u to Mi it ot i t ii^icss' toi*<‘fi*ct , I 
'•(oirni/i tin (liHi 1 ( 11(1 wInn I s( » tin m, hut it is so shoht that I 
•un uiiahh* to d(*lnn‘ it, not li i\mo fin jiliotooi ajihs ot a tiofri'ss’ fix t 
•I I lia^ I ot a T ij^i. r's 

\\ln.nnio\mo .if iitlni <i ^low cn m h m .i w. ilk, tin* limdh*ct of 
• tiiri 1 usuall\ (*\.i(th ( oM ! tin spot \.icat(*d h\ tlic fou'fix*!, 
hut ciosswls(‘ — (i()sswis(\ h(M .iii'-f i1 st.ind toic.ison th.it an inirnal 
must h iM* ,i1 lo.isi one lei^ on tin oujimd ‘-mmltan(*ously on dllfcr 
topits(‘Mc* Its h.d.iin ( , thus the i iirht lundfoot takes the jdnci? 

^fnMtcd hy ill* lelt ior(*toot .nnl tln*n saiin* with the other two feet 
In feline, of course, this is .i pioMsion of iiatuio to aid tlio annual in 
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p<*i*r()M!iint^ ,i ,^tli nl ; th(' ovor tli(‘ fon‘feel: tlu 

jminl Is ,il)lo In [Hck tiu' (iM wincli to pLice itslou'hvt lu u 

lh(‘\ will iiuik(‘ tli(‘liti.st nuis(», dial is to say, to a\ out placius^ ii^ 
tini^lool oil .1 iliv slick oi Ic.iil lliat iiih»*lil ciMck and bo l)('tia\ it . 
tic M' hciiiLi iio(\t‘s mtli(* icai ])oitioTi o 1 till* aiinnal to Ljuidc lU 
liiiidlcit III .1 imikii maiiiui.it msl met i\ ( I \ (*oiim‘\ s dii' limdlont 
toco\(i lie ( \acl spot llial Ii.mMii i ii cliosi ii toi , oc‘cij]) 1 (mI, and t Im ii 
\acat(‘d, li\ tin Im oloul, t liiis aMHdnii^ t lie risk of .iccnl(Mitall\ piit- 
tmir il^ luiidloot Oh a i oIIiik' ^toiic or i dry slick w liudi would ni.d^i .1 
iHnsi* Tims a 1 luci iisualh lca\csoid\ ri double 1 rad .is il it had oiil\ 
two In t 111 li.id ol I0111, allii llu s(\lcoJllic ti.nllid^ b\ a 111. m 
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walk iM» iliroTij^li the pimts ol the hmdtei't will iisnall\ bi» fouiul 
o\<*i ippmu: IimIiIIx to tin le.iT ot th(‘]>imt oi t hi' ioi ('loot, ])(‘rh.ip^ 
hall an inch 01 inoi e. It is onl} wht'ii tin* tiijft'r is staiidmCT 
tnoNiiiM |\i>,t tint I Ik ])iint^ of all tour i(*i t ol t he .mmial AVill be 
‘-(‘(*e Oh 1 1 ll* ‘j^round rhi’si* tact" sot \ e to show thi' inanni'i *iiid ])acc 
ill V, t K h till* .inmid w .is liaMlliUi’, and aKo tlu' ti'inper or stati* ot 

nuuc <»t till' .mmial .n that tinu* 

'riK* tlett rmmmu l.iitoi', m die asjfe oi .1 footjirnit in soft e.nth or 
‘-.md aie lUw, wind and actions i^f insects oaoi it \ pertectly 
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fresh footprint has a very smooth, shiny and Brm appearance about 
it with all its edges very sharply cut, upstanding and clearly 
(leflnod ; the wirid bre«aks down those sliarp upstanding edges, 
especially between the toes, and gives it a generally rougher 
jil)|>earaneo ; the dew loosens the smooth firm appearance and gives 
it a minutely pitted appearance, making it allogetJier duller; 
luhcc ts, small birds, mice, spiders, etc,, of course, leave ihoir own 
liMils over such prints, regarding which comraonsenso concluhions 
must bo made. On firm damp mud, or damp clay, for>ti])rints are 
\(‘i v deceptive ; if it is more than twenty-four hours' old, it is often 
impossible to say whether it is only a day and half old or a mouth 
<>hl; ir it is under twenty-four hours’ old, it can usually be 
i'ccogiiized as such by its more shiny appearance, vhich aftcTwards 
I'ncojiies dullofl by the action of the dew ajid wind. 

We have disj)osed of the matters referred to in the sketch. Wo 
w dl now consider the question which is of vital importance to 
|)ortsnion of moderate moans, namely, what our tiger has acti7ally 
cost us, apart from ordinary living expenses wliich have to be urd, 
110 mailer where the spoilsman may be. To show that this is not 
Mich a ruinous pursuit or out of the r(»ach of s]»ortHmen of moderate 
UK'aiis if carried out on comraonsense metliods is tlie object with 
'' hicli this book has been written. 

I liave sometimes heard of such tdisiird statements as each tiger 
lliat is shot costing the sportsman from £100 to £200 pel tigeu*, op 
Hs. 3,000 per tiger — the cost of a motor-ear ! 

In the present case w^o have done everything jiractically oflF our 
own bat, and tlone it ourselves in person ; so there is no need to pay 
exoi’bitautly to any one, nor under these circunibtancos wdll any 
one expect us to do so. Tt is .suflBciont to pay the hired beatiu's 
their understood local wage, and whether wo will jiay a small extra 
tip to our personal servants, w'ho receive fixed salaries for the work 
foi* which they are enlisted, remains entirely at oiir own jdeaeure, 
and is not a riglit. 

In tho present case, in view of the success, and as an inducement 
to obtain like successes in future, we will give the following rewards, 
including double wages to tho beaters and other incidental expenses 
in encompassing the death of the tiger : — 
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Rs. 

(a; Head Shikari 

... 10 

(/>) Aflfeifitant Shikari ... 

... 5 

(r) Chief Orderly 

... 4 

(^/) Seven orderlies, Rs. 3 each 

... 21 

{h) Two local men, who also tend to the buffs, Rs. 2 

... 4 

(/) 108 beaters and stops. 4 annas each 

... 27 

(f/) For local wood-god one goat (^12 annas, and 4 annas in 

ghee, cocoanuis and flow'ers 

... 1 

(A) For prnyers of local Brahman priest ... 

... 2 

(/) Ft'r, say, 4 buffs killed for each tiger shot, @ Rs. 4 per buff 1(> 

(/) For feast to camp followers ... 

... 10 


— £. K a 

I'otal .. 

100=0 13 1 

This is wlint our tigor actually costs us. Against this llic 
sjMU'Isman may, if ho wish(\s— and tliere are very fow that don’t in 
the (knitral Provinces — drnw a reward from Governmout the sum of 

llh. 50 foi‘ each tigoi* shot ; tho skin of the tiger. 

imcurod, is also 

worth, in the oj)eii market if not to the sportsman, 

at tho Yoi*y least 

hs. lOt^, if not Ks. 150. 'riierofore, in so far from losing in actual 
hard cash, \\c' lind ourselvc'S the gaincirs in actual hard CJish by 


Hs. So i)(M)plo TiOeil not bo so very alniid to go in for tiger- 

sliootlng on ibo score of e?c])ense if they work on the commonserise 
inelhods described. 

IJeforo cbjsiiig tliis chapter, I will give a few random notes that 
may be of use. 

UememlxT, that jungle-<l(»gs hunt entirely by day and not by 
nighi, hence the necessity of bringing in the buffs at daylight, when 
they have been tied out in the jungles ovorniglit. Tigers dislike 
jnnglo-dogs and invariably clear out of the jungle where they are, 
if for no other reason than that the dogs soon drive out all other 
game from the jungle, so that the tigers have nothing to feed on. 
I have f]‘cx]u<)ntly been told by natives of instances of jungle-dogs 
having actually killed and eaten tigers, and in one case of a tigress 
ha\ing climbed a sapling in order to escape from the dogs. I 
m\solf have froijueiitly seen places, where the tracks on the ground 
undoubtedly showed that a tiger had been kept bailed up by jungle- 
dogs for a considerable time ; the blood-marks on these places may 
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have been from the tiger, or from the dogs that he killed ; wliether 
till latter had been eventually oaten by the tiger, or by the other 
ilogb after the tig^r had made off, I could not determine. Jungle- 
dogs vhon in large numbers are very bold, and in such ease's soirie- 
liiii(‘b eiTect to ignore the presence of human beings, niendy Ij-otfing 
l)\ slowlv or stop to tak(^ an impudent stare, but they very rarely, 
'I e\er, presume to attack human l)eings, unlehs they have ver^ 
-mall cubs, A\hen e\eu a pair of them will tiereelv altaek, oi at least 
Tricike serious demonstrations, until the cubs have got eh'ai*. It is 
idMsable not to try foi* tigoi*s in jungles where there are traces of 
iiingh'-dogs. 

'riie ])reseuce of a tiger in a jungle can often be detected 1>> the 
m.iiks of tliihr claws on soft -barked trees, which they scratch, often 
li ihilually the same tree periodically, in order to clean theii claws. 
\Ko tigers, like cats, are very particular to cover up tlieir dro])]Jingis 
h\ scratching the earth over it, so tliat long bcratchch, sc\eral feet 
M length, will generally be found on llic' side of evory favourite 
niglitlv })roineuado. On all ordinary occasions tigers keej) lluii 
claws drawn up well witliin their sheaths, and never sliow in their 
tracks, exco])t for tlie first two bounds after th(‘ moment thej have 
heen fired at. If they have been missed, the claws will lie again 
diawnup into the sheaths after the first two bounds, for to kei'p 
Ili(‘in unnaturally extended jars tlieir feet as well as sjxuls then- 
claws ; if, however, thej liave boon wounded, in tlieir jiain they keej) 
their claANS extended for a much longer period as tliey hound along 
— perhaps for a hundred yards — thus leaving over this distance a 
series of deep ami Avidely sjiread claAv-marks in tlio ground they 
haA^o passed OA^er — a sure sign of a serious hit. 

The cliaractor of tlie blood tracks will often indicate tli(‘ nature ol 
Ihe wound. : if light and frothy, it is a lung shot ; if dark and clotty, 
it is probably a liver shot ; if there are lumps of fat on tlie trail, it 
»s certain to be a stomach shot ; if the blood is onl> thin and light 
coloured, it is probably an insignificant w^oiind such as througli the 
fleshy portion of one of the limbs, or a superficial Avound only ; if 
splinters of bone are found, it is a limb only that is probably broken. 
The liver shot generally proves fatal within at most four hundred 
yards and wdtliin half an hour, tlie animal being choked with blood; 
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the same result often occurs when the paunch is broken, the food 
comiiif? uj) into the tiger’s mouth and choking him — this lias been 
iny exporienco, tliougli F have hoard it denied. If tlie lung only is 
damaged, tlie animal generally escapes altogether from the keii of 
tlie sportsman, though it will probably dio eventually many miles 
away. If a slomach shot, wlien the entrails are broken, leaving l)ih 
of fat on fho trail, the l}east will almost invariably lie down Avilhiii 
four to SIX hundred yards and get violently sick; if now loft uii- 
disturbod, it will j‘(*main quite close by and die within twelve honi-h ; 
bull if ])rossod immediately after receiving the wound, it will ti*avel 
for nianj iriilos and so probably be lost altogether. The height of 
the wound can b(‘ told by tlu' height of the blood-marks on tlie 
various objects passed or l)j*uslied. If there is a double trail (»f 
blood on either side of the track, it shows that the bullet has passed 
through the l)ody and out again on tlie further side. Tf a wouiuh'd 
tig(‘r gets sick, and has not been disturbed for twelve hours, it will 
usually bt' fouud stone dead wdthin at most four hundred yards of 
the s]K)t where it first got sick, though it will })robably vomit again 
several tinu^s at inttuwals of sixty to eighty yards. Yomiting is a 
sure sign of a fatal woiiiuL 

When a wounded tiger is aware that it is beiiig pursued, it oftiMi 
las an aw^kward trick of doubling back on its own trail and then 
liding behind some cover on one side of it and awaiting his pur- 
uiej’s, who will thus be taken unawares in the flank while passing 
dong tlie trail. Make it an unalterable rule never to follow a vvounJ- 
mI feline ; ah\ ays work round and get above it on to tbe 

bigbost point“ Use buffs or dogs wbeu following w^ounded feline. 
However, it is best to do away with the necessity of having to follow 
wounded animals at all, b}' placing your shot properly in the fij’St 
instance. I never shoot at the head if it can be avoided, for it is too 
iiucortain ; the brain is a very small mark situated right at the top 
and back portion of the tiger’s skull, whore, if the bullet strikes on 
tlio convex portion of the skull, it is certain to glance off without 
l)enetrutiug it iu the least. To prove this, let the sportsman take an 
empty chdtfjf or earthen pot, and having reversed it -with the round 
portion upwards (on a level with the gun) shoot so that the bullet will 
strike on the convex portion it will be found that though the bullet 
struck the fragile object, it has not pierced or even broken it, but haa 
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, dimply run round tlio curve, leaving only a white mark and then 
ghinced harmlessly off. Moreover, in another chapter at the end of 
this book, proof will be found of a casein whicli a tiger h«ad hi8| 
brains knocked out on to the ground by a bullet, and yet lived for 
()V(‘r twelve hours and went over two miles. Of all T lik(‘ the 
shot (N — see botli sketclies) the best, to vvliich tlie tiger colIa])BeH 
in a lieaj) on tlie S])ot, witliout oven a roar, simply falling forward 
on to Ills knees and nose with a gurgling sob; but aim Ion in I lie 
ii(*ek. '^riie centre oi tluLJShuuldor-blade also is always a d(‘a<lly shot 
’Mth a solid bullet, as it is a “nerve-centre/’ and the tiger 
iolla])ses in a heap. In liring_ at the heart, w ait for the elbow to 
1)0 e\tended well forwards, for it miglit intereo])1 and deflect tho 
biill(*t, wliieh, if ]t bo an exjdosive, also may only exjdodo oxieriuilly 
(*n tlu' lH)ne. If ov\ ing to any obstacle being in the way, only tlic 
roar half of tlie tiger is visible, tlio kidney-shot (K s('e sketch) 
will usually be fatal on the s])ot (osj)eeially wben a sliell is used), or 
al mo, si he A\ill fall over dead within eighty yards. Paiitliers, as a 
iul(', stand a great deal more lead than tig(*i‘s. tliou^li on oeeasions ' 
a j)art icular tiger may be found witli stamina similar to ]»antliorH ^ 
and takes a lot of killing. 

When on the ground, hro nl dangerous game as long as they^ 
hn\o their lieaiipointod in your direction — don’t do as i liavo done, 
hut do as I say — Avait till tlu'y turn and b(*gin to move in another 
din^ction before you fire, for on being struck sueh animals always 
bound straight forward in tho direction in whicli tliuy liappen to 
have their heads pointed at the moment, so that if jou are standing 
in their path, you are certain to be picked up during their rush and 
severely mauled. Also never fire at cither bears, panthers or tigers 
that are above you, for in such cases they invariably charge down 
at their aggressor when probably notliing will l)o able to prevent 
their impetus making good their charge. 

Ti’ho heads of these dangerous game when charging stand .about 
oightoen inches from the ground, and in a charge are very apt to 
ho missed by being fired over unless tho sportsman has previously 
practised with his rifle at small objects at tliis height at short dis- 
tances. In practising for the first time in this manner and at this 
depressed angle, he will probably find that he will be thrown con- 
siderably off his balance and that the shots are going very high 
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wlieu f|uick]y fired. By short distance I mean from ten feet to 
twenty yards — the distance of sucli rushes. 

There is a great deal of bluff ” in a tiger’s composition, botlj in 
liis terrif\ing noise and in his charge, so that if the sportsman 
stands firm and faces his demonstration coolly, the tiger very much 
oftener tlian not will fail to make good his charge by pulling up 
sliort lialf way and turning tail, thus giving the required oppoi’tn- 
nity for a safe and certain shot. But if the man instead exhihils 
his weakness and fear by himself turning tail, there is no earthly 
hope for liim, for the tiger will tlion be certain to make good liis 
charge and pounce on him liofore lie lias gone many yards. 

Wounded tigers, if they can got at the wound with thfnr tongues, 
keo]> it clean by constantly licking it, for they know instinctiMily 
the danger from maggots and other impurilios. If the}'' cannot 
i*each the v.ound ith their tongues, they at once go to the nearest 
pool and ]*oll and plaster the wound thickly over with a coating of 
mud, which they allow to dry on top of the wound — all animals do 
this to keep the flies from laying their eggs in the wound. 

Oil btiing struck by a Indlet, a tiger invariably answers to tlio 
]>ain thus caused by a roar, though he wdll also frocpierdly roar wdien 
lirod at though not hit, simply from fright and surprise, but if ho 
bounds away silently, he is certainly missed clean. 

Male t.igoj’s arc easicn- to manage than females, and very rarely 
charg(», even when W'onnded, being much more easy going and good 
teiiiper(»d. lb*obably in 95 jior cent, of mauling cases, the aggressor 
has always been a female and not a male. It was a tigress that 
mauled iiu', and it was always a tigress in almost every other similar 
case that I know or heard of. 

In iny estimation there are about three adult female tigers to 
('very adult male tiger, the reason probably being, for motives of 
jealousy, that a male tiger kills every male tiger he meets and has 
the strength to kill, provided it is not his own cub. Male cubs also 
are cast lot)so from their mothers much earlier than are the females. 
But ])rol)ably the chief reason is that male tigers fight more among 
themselves, and so kill each other off over questions of love. 

In cases of particularly bad temper in tigers, the cause is frequently 
due to pain caused by toothache when teeth have been broken in 
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(TTumiug a bone, or have decayed; also in killing porcupines in 
inislako perhaps for a small pig. Tigors often got ])ierce(l by quills 
ill the feet, neck and mouth, which, if they aro nnalile to pull out, 
tVhtor and cause them excruciating pain. 1 have seen a tiger’s pads 
<jnito rotten from such a wound, while 1 liave froL|uently found quills 
under the skin of the forearms and neck of a tiger. 

With reference to the mythical old and solitary jacjkal Avliioli is 
.snppo.sed to accompany the person of a tiger to 'varn him of danger 
niul call him to dinner, in my opinion this is all bunkam. Of course 
incLalh are freipieiitly found eating at the remains of an animal 
I ilhKl by a tiger, in the same manner that they would be found eat- 
ing carrion anywhere else ; but this does not prove that a particular 
jack is in th(' personal service of the tiger as supei’st ition trios to 
u»ak(* out. The call of the solitary jack called by tlio natives I’oefth- 
hiflon or ma,rrtnJa may and is equally hoard liniidreds of miles from 
1 1»(‘ haunts of tigeu's. They are toothless, old and mangj" animals, 
'cry apt to go mad at aT)y time, who for some reason have boon out- 
cast ed by tlieir companions and condemned to lead a solitary old 
ag(' like maiiy oilier species of wild animals — probably in tlie case of 
jackals because they are no longer of any use to the pack, or on 
account of their mange, which they perhaps know by instinct is con- 
tagious. Thoir voices now undergo a total chango quite unlike their 
ordinary Idood-ciirdling boAvls, being — like Ihoircallof f(‘ar — a sud- 
d(Mi, hair-raising and prolonged mioarthly yell, enough to till any 
superstitious nativo Avith all kinds of weird ifleas as to their ghostly 
fjualities as special guardians of tigors, etc. At any rate, I should 
i)(‘ very disturbed if I wore bitten by one of these mangy biaites. I 
have come to the conclusion, that mange is one of the causes of 
madness among canine animals in the Aviiiter in India — the intense? 
cold of Upper India causing thorn such intense suffoj*ing in thoir 
hairless condition that it affects their brain and so causes them to 
go mad. In Dohra Dun regularly every Avintor Ave have au epidemic 
of madness for which I am convinced this is the chief cause. For 
this reason, at least oveiy mangy dog in tho ba/aars, and every 
mangy jack seen about, should at once be destroyed. 

Legends and superstitions in regard to tigers are innumerable, 
for which I have not sufficient space to go into. It will be enough to 
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mention that 8o enperstitioms are the jun^e people ib regard to 
tigers, that they Mvill rarely speak of them by name, deeming it as 
certain bad luck to do so, and consequently refer to him in an 
abstract manner, as the “ big cat,” “ raja,” “ nai ” (a dog), “ jamadar,” 
etc., etc., the idea apparently being that if they call him by his pro- 
per name he might overhear them using it and revenge on them the 
presumption. 

In Hindustan proper, the native shikaris usually oaU the tigor 
the “ slier,” “ bagh,” “ nahar” or “ see ” — ” seni” being the feminine 
of the latter. In speaking of a panther, remember that natives more 
readily understand its name of “ baghera,” than other names for it. 

In speaking of the length of tigers, I am afraid, in giving my 
honest opinion, I will rub up a number of people the wrong way. 
However, here goes : — Kxcept a few freaks of nature, such as men 
nine feet in height, and as rare, 1 do not believe there are any tigers 
in India wKo, fairly measured, are more than eleven feet in le ngth 
from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail betwemi pegs and 
before the skin has been removed /rom the body. So, in my opinion, 
those twho eay they have shot tigers which, thus measured, exceeded 
eleven feet in length, are either drawing the long-bow or have 
shot one of these extraordinary “ freaks of nature” to which I have 
referred. 

When after tigers, never shoot at any other kind of game during 
the day, whether it be a bear, a panther or any other : many a good 
{umdohtst has been spoilt by thoughtless and selfish sportsmen being 
guilty of this. 

The damjige done by tigers is greatly exaggerated when this 
comes to be weighed against the good they do by keeping down 
other game, which would otherwise over-run and destroy the country. 
Tigers are often credited with a great deal more than they are really 
guilty of. A number of years ago a man-eating tiger suddenly 
appeared in the Chattisgarh District of the Central Provinces, and 
travellers along the road in a certain locality were snapped up vrith 
great frequency and regularity. Government offered a largely 
enhanced reward for its destruction, and relays of sportsmen tried 
after it in turn, but though they found the footmarks of the tiger 
and plenty of blood where the viotims had been seised, none were 
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succossfiil in ol)tiiiniM^ tn^on n {?liin])So of tlio fififor. M hist ojw 
^porlMiifUi (not niysi'lf), nho wn^ sni;ii*i(*i* tlun tlic iiotirod thnt 
DM tli(‘ sc(‘iio of H fr(‘sli kill lliMt Imd takoii |)1a(*(‘ aliin '>t ijikIcw liis 
iiohp, 11 h» footmarks of a. liiimaii Ikmiig- wliioli woiv* (M»n.si(lt‘i'ai)l\ 
■^mall(‘r llian IliOhC' wliich could lunt' 1 )C(Mi made 1»\ tin* [(‘(‘t of* tin* 
Mclini, who l)y his cloth(‘s a])|)cai*<Ml to he a wt'allhy iraiii. 

Tills si^ttlu* sportsman tliinkiii^, andim makiiiL** fMrlli(‘i*(‘ihniirics, 
ln‘ learnt iliat all iht^ former \ietims also ha'I a|)pa.reini\ iiei'n wrll- 
to-do men, hut a^they W(n*(*all t ra\ idhu's of uiiknown resKhuin', and 
alwi\salom* w hem at tack<‘(l, no one (*ould sa\ wind \alnahlcs the\ 
miohi or miiifhl not ha\(‘ had. The ‘'port sman*'' lh(‘oi \ imw h(‘eame 
more siroiiir^ naniel\,thal tln're l.ad been M)mt‘ ionl pla\, and not 
dm‘ to a tii»‘m* at all ; so the matt<n* was ]da(*(‘d in tlu* h.tnd> of tlu‘ 
police, with tln» ?'(vsnl1 that a ./c/// wdio had lately takim up his 
i'<‘sidence on tin* ]’oa.d in this mn'^hliourhood was arr(‘s((*(k and with 
him weri' found two stiifteil timer's pa.<ls and all the j(n\(‘ll<?*v and 
cash w’liich he ha<l roblied from tlnmium he had murdered under the 
name of a man-eatiiij^ lifter. Thus the ti<t(‘r wa-s ajtain unjndly 
accused. Native [)rof(*ssiona,l shikai'is also are not abov'* iisimt 
the stuffed fiads of tifttu'S to aid tlnmi in tin* prose(*nt ion oftln*ir 
profession. 

Ibit I must r(*all\,in mercy to t he r(*ader, call a halt in lhi‘^othe| 
w ise i‘ndl(*ss How of random n'»t« s."' 

Ihd'oi-e closiiie I should m(‘ntioi, in referc'ina* to tin* niimeiou'' 
and various (h*tail'- of s\.>t(*m'- ami methods of shoot iim described in 
this chaj)t(*r, that if tin* rout im* oft ln‘se detail ' are not aftai i ^pecifieil 
in oth(*r (diapters when the same ii'etliod-. Hia* Im iiil»‘ euiploved^ 0 
must b(‘ taken for <tr«‘int(‘d that th(*\ ha\e bei'ii mwerthele . carrn • 
out as a mat1(*i' of lamtine, thoufth the ^pecilii* nn nlion ol a number 
ol smdi d(*tails ha\(‘ b(*(*n (nuiil<'d in oialer not to conlus(‘ and disjoint 
t In* tlnoad of tin* slor\ . 
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(ilKMiM, ('lIlNDWAin DiMKK'I. 

2Jfli Mtmli ISS7. 

At tli(‘ (M)miru'iu‘OTn(Mit oi ihr >oiir ]hS7, wlu'iin rluirm' of tlii^ 

( 'liindw .11 .» DiMsioii, pcMsi^tiMit coni])!. Mills ]<M(*lit‘(l in(‘ ofnicitMs- 
!!i<r il(‘in (mI.U ions I .uis(mI i)\ ,1 \t‘r\ old (Mlth'-littini; iii>(i whom tin 
n.iti\<s ot t]i(‘ locjilitN |)o>it i\ (‘1\ nssiirod nu* w.is known t)\ tin in 
|M‘rs(m.dl\ I » h.i\(‘ r*('L>ul,ul\ msMcmI tin inno hhonidiood ot tlnii 
\ilkiLn* (!iioi»ii (‘\(M \ liol s(*ason toi no h*ss ih.in III \(mis ()| ihi 
of (ours(‘ I w.is at lirst s(M‘|)t ical , inil wlnm 1 Hiinlh killod this 
ainl 1)( ln‘ld his cnoi inous |n*o])oi t loiH and othm indunlious ot ad- 
N.MK'od 1 1nll\ l)rlnw(‘d tlimi* statommit .is to Ins ; foi In 

wa'', with |M'ihn])s onl\ om^ (‘xroption, tin' lai j^i'st liij^in* th.it I Ii.t-m* 
\ \ { ] soon l\dh‘d 

'The romplamts how (W tM , oin.inati'd oul\ from cat tl(‘-<jf] a/(*rs who 
hid l.ikcn out lic(*n''('s toui.i/c tln*ii cnttlo in ( io\ (*i*nnu‘nt fin*(‘st'', 
w ho ctMis(M|m‘ntl\ W(‘M‘Thc c1m(*1 suftncfi ^ tioni tln‘ ])i ocli\ itK*s ot 
tin'- old tiiTci , otliciwist‘ owuiijf to his well-know ii l?oo( 1 tcin])t‘i and 
cas\-^ \\\vr wa\s he w.is looked u]nm h\ the nih.diitants with ^ood- 
natuied tiilin anc(*, .nnl twen with aftection, for it was wtdl known to 
,dl tl ii he inwm dnl .in\ human heinit an\ h.irm, and e\en ho\"' 
wt'U' alih to dii\(‘ him oft by stonniit liini when his attentions 
iurame too pu^ssinuf in tin' diieetion of the c.attle in tlnnr eliarc^e. 
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Foi* M tii,^ort() bav(‘ 7 *(\‘icli(‘(l this safc'ly, it Follow o<l that he 
w.us ])ret 1 y A\ell u]) toalltlu' “ro])es” lotlu' wiles of h])ort'^- 

m(‘i) M) much so 111 fact that I hese wi^jit i*\ bail foj* \ear^ gi\(*ii uj> bis 
in (l(*s))aii‘, for this cuinini^ old l« iitbuiian luul Io!i^>‘ ^ijiro 
to ba\e wha.ti‘M‘1- to do willitbciv I • rac Ikm oils lios- 

|)italili(‘rf in tlic sbapc ot teTinitiii*^^ luiHs tird />\ Iri^ nf'n 

iiiirlil lo a stiiiiip, in loiiidy jilaci^s in tlie jungles. f[|s f'totm.irkh 
\ mild ^lii»w that he liad fj*ei|iientl^ walkiMl I'lunul and Kmno snrl, 
baits — lujt touch them? not he ! We might well inuiLMiie such an 
old \(‘ternn clnickliiig to himself: “ Na, iia, me fiiend, 11i(‘i(‘’sno 
'it‘en III tins idnld’s ('\ e^ so \on ma\ take that luni]> oi India-i-uhlx'i* 
lot ht* Marines ! ” 

Ills last (‘scapo was tAvo years l)c*for(» from Mr. d’., the lormer 
l)i|Mil\ (\)i!iinissi(ni(u* of the Distriid, who wounded liini In the 
^liouldiM- with a 10-l)ore rm/m/Zhullid. But, st I'aiige to sa\ , he r(‘eo\- 
rri'il, and A\as in eonse(jnene(* looked u])on h^^ the nativi's with 
"'Upiu’stitiouR awe, and was considered invnhiej'ahh^ ; witli tin* result 
that nowr they wi're less ready than ever to help s])ortsinen in v' I -it 
1 liey \\(‘re con\ine(*d w (U*e futile end(‘a\oni*s. 

t on'^e(puMltly sport snii'ii, both nat i\e and KniopiMii, lelt l iin i »\\ 

'll ’peace, with tin' ri’sidt that h(‘ Ix-came -iMlaring in be depi ‘da- 
"oiis among cattle that ( Jovernnumt grazinu nwenne- began to tall 
oil in I Ins nm'glihoui'hood, w hich to me, as tlie Forest Otlicerni (diarce 
ol till* iori’sts, was a mat tin* of official coi«c(‘rn. 

finally, howeser, thistigm* coininittiMl the Ihnnons ci nn* id kilhn" 
annul! — some one who trespas,M‘d too lar on Ins good i iluii*, b\ 
blumbn’iiig on to tlx* top of lumas he la\ on the (‘arc.iseol a bulbick, 
‘ind tlio tiger killed him in a jianie. 

This accident afforded tlic cattle-owners an eAcellent oj)portn( it\ 
t«» agitate at llead-ipnirtiT- for special mea-niM- tn Iw* iak<m t(» 
destroy this tiger, for “ had he not killed a man ' and the np'-hnl 
Was tliat tli(‘ District ^Magistrate asked me jnirt ienlarl\ to go out to 
flhogri and try and kill tlie hiMst. 

On arriving at tin* seem*. I was concerned to find that a i*eitain 
bietion of Braliinfins (jiriesis) had taken it into tlieir heads to deii\ 
this tiger, and 1 w^as eoiici*rned bi'causi' I found that I would now 
have to work in the fact* of the alino^'t fanatical o])])o.sit ion of the 
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followers of this f.iction — while, it must lie remomIxMvd, thjil Hml, 
mmis have the i^uMtest intlu(‘iK<‘ over tlu^ iiifiioimit natives wlm hx,!, 
ii)>()n tliein as on imi th, to hi* ( in sed hv w lioni is a iimeli diiMjIrd 
eahimitv . 

Foitun.itelv, Iiowcwim, 1 lound tlwii theii^ was also a nval laihnn 
in the loealitv, w ho weii' at hittiM enniitv w ith iMch othei, wlm h at 
oiue iravo rn(‘ ni\ ein \n apiieal to tlie iiv.il taition foi then 
pfaviMson tlu* hi'luiH ot niv endiMVoins^ «i(*( cenpannMl hv <i piesini 
o1 nioiiev, svMMdnieats ol,(v and ( oi oanuts, ostoii'^ihlv to lu oHimmI 
as a sacntiei' to tli(‘ \\ood-i»(Mls ot thi^ neiolihom hood, did th(‘ tiiik, 
jiml 1 soon held a stioiiL* p ii 1 \ on ni\ side 



I thin seiil nn sdaaa/s to the o])))ONinir jinity w itli a mesial*! 
that we would deal witli anv oin who would piesinne to inteilen 
with ns oi ourplaii'^, .ind that in tin event o1 even ])iissive resistance. 
I v\ ould honour them w ith tlu'pleasuie n1 our pu»s«MK e tor months to 
come, insti'ad ot dav until wesueeeediMi in killini^ thisti^ii, to kdl 
wlioni I laid h.id the special insti actions ot th(‘ chiet official anthoritv 
of the Distiict , .ind that in the mean w hile i>oth I «ind iiiv nioii would 
make it a special point ot imprehsm^ this fact on certain ])arties. 
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This apparently settled xnatter, for after this I obserred np 
further indicationB. 

As for the tiger. I of course knew it was of no use whatever to 
lie out any kind of kill, which would be more likely to make him 
subpicious, and perpaps leave the jungles altogether. So there was 
nothing for it but to try and work on his known proclivity for 
u.ittle<lifting. So for days T loafed about the most likely pertions 
oi the jungles in company with a herd of cattle, in the hopes that he 
might kill one of them as usual ; while every evening X>had the 
i-.ittle always driven to a certain jungle pool, for such a practice when 
uiuried out regularly is a great and certain attraction to the feline of 
the neighbourhood, who in their nightrwanderings, scent ont what 
has occurred and guess instinctively that ^ cattle WiU probably 
cuiuo there to drink on the following evening also. 

On the evening of the sixth day of these tactics, one of the men 
came running to say that he had taken the cattle as usual to the 
pool to drink, and as they were leaving it, the Hger rushed out and 
caught one (d the cows that had lagged behind, and had earned it 
bodily off into the jungles. 

This was good news, but it was too late to do anything thou, 
for I am not a believer in sitting up at night when the inattor is 
serious. But delay was risky, so I was obliged to place a number 
of pickets iHiund this block of jungles in order to guard it against 
being disturbed by any of those who wore anxious to frustrate our 
plans. 

In the meanwhile I sent out to the surrounding villages for 100 
men to be collected at my camp overnight, and having made all my 
arrangements, I retired to bod early. 

Next morning I found the necessary number of men colleoted, and 
great enthusiasm prevailed, for in view of the various acts of sacri* 
fioe, etc., with which the jangle deities had been propitiated (at my 
expense), my men ware fnlly confident now of success. 

The whole of the connti^ round about was very hilly, bnt where 
the kill bad taken place was a level piece of countiy whera the 
jungle was ezoessively dense and heavy, knowing which I had 
ordered a hundred man to be colleoted. Sot I did not oonsidesr 1 eoul^ 
work it wStti Im. 
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On arriving at the scene of the kill by the pool of water (C J, 1 
found that the tiger had taken the cow off towards the west, into a 
very dense bit of grass jungle, towards a low ridge of rising ground 
which lay about a mile away. Except for this little ridge, tlie piece 
of country around tlie scene of the kill was a dead level, and tlie 
dense grass jungles wore excessively heavy in every direction ; so 
to all intents and purposes, it was a matter of indifference as to ihu 
diroctiou in which the tiger should be driven, for water was tiot 
scarce. The only circumstance that somewhat restricted the move- 
ments of the tiger was that all the deciduous trees, except a certain 
few species, wore now entirely bare of leaf. 

Under those circumstances I at once directed my attention to 
tho rising ground to the west, and made minute enquiries from 
local men whether or not there wore any trees in leaf on the top of 
this ridge, for if there were I knew the tiger at this time of the year 
would for a certainty be under them. 

However, I was positively assured that there was no such treo- 
shado whatever oii the top of this ridge, which, ou personal examin- 
ation, f found to ho correct. So in all proliability tlie tiger would 
remain iluriiig the day in tho shade afforded by th(' tall grass in tlie 
noiglibourhood of his kill, though, it being yet early in tho morning, 
ho might be lying temporarily ou tho south-eastorn slope of the 
ridge, so that it was necessary to enclose at least this portion of the 
ridge within the lino of stops, though this would make tho beat 
somewhat a long one. 

However, T had an ample amount of men, so after doing some 
preliminary tracking along the suiToundiug pathways and nalla bods 
to soe if there wore any tracks which might show if the tiger by any 
chance had gone,j)ut of this bit of jungle, I selected a post for myself 
at tho ao uth-e asfr termination of the ridge '^at “ Gun”). 

T then in person pnt up tho stops along tho crest of the ridge 
along tho north, and having sent off one of my own men to put up 
the remainder or intermediate stops, and to line out liis half of the 
boat, 1 returned, checking tho stops 1 had already posted, and 
put up the right>wing stops in a similar way, and sent the remaining 
shikari to lino out tho remainder of tho beaters and to bring up the 
beat in tbe proper directionj for both Ivoandthe locaimwa 
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him now knew exactly where I was posted, so that there could 
bt) no mistake as sometimes occurs when such arrangements are 
oinirtod.. 

In tlio meanwhile there had been plenty of indications that the 
iigor was within the circle of our beat, and, Wliat was more, ho was 
apparently on the move, so that perhaps wo had been only just in 
lime to tie him in, these indications being the numerous calls of 
\Mld animals, with whom this bit of jungle appeared to be particu- 
larly well stocked. 

It is a curious fact, which T have frequently noticed, that wild 
.iiiMnalfi appear soon to differentiate between a fat and lazy old oattlo- 
li fling tiger that is comparatively harmless as fai- as they them- 
sf]\('s are concerned, and a lithe and active game-killing tiger whoso 
n'('('pmg presence in their neighbourhood they dread. A cattle- 
liiter they do not appear to mind one little bit, but seem rather to 
enjoy mobbing him in tuj‘n all over the jungles ; but Avhon an active 
<>iuno-killer has been in a certain bit of jungle for two or three days, 
It will often be found that that jungle is as silent and deserted, as 
far iis four-footed animals are concerned, as if a pack of jungle-dogs 
had been at work in it for a week. 

In the present case I could follow the inovt'monts of the old tiger 
all ovi'r the area of the beat. While the men who had been W'atch- 
iiig this bit of jungle since the evening previous were also able to 
gi\t‘ mo a detailed account of all his movements by tlie same means. 

lu about an hour’s time the boat commenced, and the direction, 
Irom whence human sounds came, told mo that the tiger had been 
w ell enclosed by the stops and beaters, so that, barring accidents, 

1 he old gentleman was now as good as dead. 

I’o my left front, below the ridge about eight hundred yards away, 
oil the top of a very tall and bare gembal tree (T) I could see a 
large male langoor monkey seize a branch with both hands as 
ho peered down below him and shako it, apparently in a great rage 
as he uttered his hoarse coughing bark, which in sound resembles 
f(yugh ! cough I cough-o~cotigh / showing clearly that a feline was below 
him. After this the tiger apparently moved straight across the 
middle of the beat to the south ; but later on, again returned to the 
base of the ridge. 
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All was then quiet for some time, when suddenly a colony of rat- 
bii'drt commenced mobbing something to my left on the billsido 
which 1 felt certain must be the tiger, whom I had no doubt the stops 
in that direction would soon turn in my direction. 

All was silent again, and the beat continued to advance steadily, 
until they wore at last within almost fifty yards of my position, but 
no tiger* appeared. 

r was considerably annoyed, for T was now certain that something 
had occuiTed on my left, and that one of the stops in that direction 
had deliberately let the tiger through. 

1 was on the point of proceeding to got down from my ladder 
in order to investigate the matter, when suddenly, on the hillside 
immediately in my rear, a couple of magpies wdio had hitlierto boon 
hopping about near me unconcernedly, suddenly commenced an ear- 
splitting chatter of alarm, which made me literally jump on my 
ladder as I sprang round, for 1 well knew what it meant, and there, on 
the hillside on the same level as myself, scarcely twenty feet off, was 
one of the laigest male tigers that it has ever been my lot to see. 

The suddenness of my action, and at such close quarters, appa- 
rently took the old gentleman by surprise and scared him so much 
that in his panic, instead of bolting, he crouched to the ground and 
put back his ears and lips wdtli a snarl, gathering his feet under him 
with a kind of twitching motion in every muscle oyer his huge 
frame, evidently deeming it advisable under the circumstances of 
striking the lii’st bhnv. He w'ould undoubtedly have boned mo out 
of my ladder, liad 1 not anticipated his action by firing into him in 
the nick of time, firing both hansels at once, but not before he had 
already launched himself into the air in my dii’ection. Owing to 
his having moved, my bullets, intended for his head, struck him 
further back betw'een the shoulders. The next moment my ladder 
was struck violently to one side at the base, and the wounded 
tiger went hurling dowui the hillside and out of sight into the grass 
beyond. 

Fortunately my ladder had been firmly tied at the top end, so that 
though the base end was sent flying to one side, I w^as yet able to 
cling to my perch, though the shock very nearly sent me flying also 
through the air. 
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'Die tigor had given a tremendous roar as he sprang in my direc- 
1 ion hut after striking my ladder he never uttered a sound as he went 
on, so lie had either received a death-blow or had been missed cloan 
tliough L could not conceive the possibility of the latter occurring at 
oali a close range, for I had been perfectly cool tliroughout. 

While 1 Avas debating the question, my orderly, whom I had placed 
in a tree some two hundred yards in my rear, called out gleefully 
tli.it the tiger had fallen over stone dead in the open Avithin forty 
Minis of his tree, and that ho could see him clearly as ho B[)oko. 

"I'liis u'as good news, so as soon as tho beaters woie up, 1 doscendiul 
niy battered ladder as best T could and hurried to tlio spot, and^ 
lire enough, there Avas the old veteran wbom'the villagers assured 
me they had known for forty years lying quite dead, one of my 
liiillots, as we found later, having shattered his heart. 

As for the size of this tiger, the following measurements from tiiy 
diary of that time will speak for themselves 

1. Girth round the body — 75^^, 

2. Length from no'te to root of tail — 6' 11^. 

3. Length of tail — 2' 10^. 

4. Total length (before bkinning) — 9' i)". 

5. Height at shoulder — 48". 

6. Girth round the head — 37". 

7. Girth round the nock — 36". 

8. Girth of wribt — ISJ". 

9. Girth of upper arm — 26". 

10. Girth of fore-arm — 19]". 

Tins is tho largest tiger shot by mo of which 1 l»avo any 
record, though porluips in my younger and more cai’oloss days, \\ hen 
I failed to make any such records, I may have shot a few as lai’gc' or 
even a bit, but not much, larger than this one. 

The tiger shot by my son at Khara in tlio Saharanpur District 
in 1004 was 1^ indies longer in the body, and 2 inches longer in the 
tail ; but if these measurements are comjiarod witli those given in 
the Khara chapter, it will be found that this Ghogri tiger is much 
the heavier all round — some 000 lbs. I calculated. 1 cannot 
account for the head of this tiger being appai’ently smaller than 
that of the Khara tiger ; but such are the measurements in my 
diary. I am sorry I made no note of girth of his forefoot, which I 
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tliiiilc would probably bo sometliing like 18 inches against 12 inclioh 
of the Kliara tiger’s foot. 

I gave the men the wherewithal to make merry that niglit, and 
witli which to food and propitiate their jungle deities with thatiks- 
giviiigs to their hearts’ content. 

This tigor, I am convinced, would never have sprung at me in 
the manner ho did, had ho not been taken so utterly by siirpriso, 
and ho did so simply in a panic, not having time in Arhicli to think ol' 
any other plan with which to ward ofF the blow which liis inslinct 
told liim was coming. 

On the shmldi'T of tins tigor there was a mark of an old wound, 
and on skinning him wo found, embedded in a kind of a sack in 
tho undor-portion of Ins mek, a 10-boro conic, nl bullet, which had 
apparently boon dofloctod by tho misclrs onhj of tho shoulder in 
consG(iuonco of which it had merely run round on tho outside, to tho 
spot whoro wo found it., instead of smashing through the muscles, 
shouldcr-blado, and tho vitals beyond, as it would have done had it 
boon a spherical b/ill instead of a conical. So much for cMtieil 
bidlots 1 On oiKiuiry, I learnt that this bullet had been fired at this 
tigor two years before by Mr. T., the late Deputy Commissioner of 
lUiindwara. 

This popular oflicor was tho life of every community that had the 
good fortune of his company, and there aro many good yarns told 
of him. On one occasion he received intimation that tho Chief 
(kuumissioner on a certain date would visit and inspect his district, 
in consotjuouco of whicli ho was instructed to “ have cverytltiiMJ 
^loaned tip and wliite-washed.” These instructions W'ore oboyod 
literally — ^vory; but to start with: on the arrival of the Chief Commis- 
sioner at tho railway station, Mr. T. worked manfully in personally 
convoying His Honour’s jiorsonal effects to the carriage that was 
awjiiting him, and just as tho cavalcade was about to start, Mr. T* 
rusliod in breathless liasto in time to throw into the carriage as it 
was starting, what he affected to believe to ho a part of His Hon- 
our’s ]iersonal belongings— consisting of a dirty bundle of rags with 
a “ lota ” and rope attached, which he had snatched from a passing 
native — apologising witli a grave countenance, when reproved, for 
having made such a “ mistake ” 1 But this was not all : for as the 
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party drove from the station to Head-quarters, on all sides their 
iislouisliodgaKe mef nothing but “whitc-vash’* — all tho trees, bushos 
and even stones that they passed were all “ white-washed 
homo ekkas drove ostentatiously by, and they, thoir ponios and 
(non drivers were all l)ea\dif\illy “ white- washed I” The orders had 
Ijeeii olieyod ! vhilo at the jail, f|io cemetery and the Jniiatie asyhun 
liny A\en‘ mot AMth tho word “ M'elcoine inscjubod lu Itu-ge letterB 
(ner tho gates. 
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CHAPTER III. 


How I GOT MY Fibst Tiger — (Cheeapm'Ia). 

fu the yoar ]8()(), when 1 had only been a few weeks in tlio 
country, ray Chief deputed mo to report on certain maltf'rs in 
connection with a local dispute regarding some forests in the noigli- 
bourhood of a little jungle village called Cherapatla, in the Raitool 
District, regardless of the fact that I was totally ignorant of the 
language, the natives of the country, or the proper modes of cam)) 
life ; such was the way in which we worked in those by-gone days. 
T was therefore not sorry to find on my arrival at Cherapatla that tlio 
Commissioner, Sir M. L., and the Police OflBcer of the District, were 
also camped there, for I hoped I might pick up a few wrinkles from 
these older hands as to the proper way in which to set about in 
these wild lands. 

A few days before my arrival here a large male tiger had killed 
the blacksmith of the village, so I found that the Police Officer was 
dutifully conducting a biviidobast, by means of which it was hoped 
that the fell feline would bo conducted before the “ Lord o’ The 
Land ” to bo shot. Being anxious to learn in everything, I accom- 
panied them, but did not take my gun and watched the progress of 
the arrangements very carefully. 

Howtiver, in B|)ito of all each and every beat turned out blank ; 
and after sevei'al days of futile boating the chase was reliuqiiished, 
and the Police Officer was sent on ahead with the camp to another 
part of the district ; while the “ Lord o’ The Land ” honoured mo 
with his company at breakfast and coached my young idea in 
regard to the proper way to shoot tigers successfully. 

However, all I learnt was of a negative quality, for T learned 
several things that [ ought not to do, and among them not to trust 
native shikaris with the work of putting out stops, but to do this 
im}H)ptant work myself. 

The land being clear, I then set about seeing what T could do 
by my own little lone. But here again my simple trustful nature 
received another rude shook. 
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I sent out men to tie out buffs to provide free dinners for the lord 
of the forests, T mean the tiger of course, not the other lord who had 
gone. In due course one morning a grinning native turned up, and 
after cachinnating vigorously for some time, succeeded in making 
1110 understand tliat the tiger had killed one of my Jmffs. (lood old 
tiger ; with the usual ardour of youth T couuti'd liiiu as good as dead, 
mid pictured what his huge skin would look like pegged out on the 
gi'ound. 

I sent off my old one-eyed jamadar to collect cooUes and started 
off in high spirits to inspect the kill. However on the way I was 
met by the gallant jamadar who had preceded mo, and very pale and 
tremliliug he was. He had met the tiger in the nalla, he said, and 
only just saved his life by getting up a tree in the nick of time, as 
rhe tiger rushed at him ; at least this was what I gathered ; but those 
were aU fairy tales, for there were no tiger’s footmarks in the nalla, 

( he truth being the man was afraid of going through these forests 
alone, and not unnaturally, for this tiger had killed a man only a 
few days before. 

On reaching the kill, what was my disappointment but to see the 
th'.ud buff still at his post, tied with — of all things— -a haml»i rofie, 
which even an elephant would have failed to ])reak. Thei'o being no 
drag, nor footmarks to go by, 1 had not the foggiest/ notitui as to the 
direction in which the tiger had gone — whether norlli, south, east 
or Avest. So 1 was obliged to relinquish ray intention of boating for 
the tiger that day ; and having had the remains of the dead buff re- 
moved I liad another buff brought up, and this T tied myself with a 
ro])e that the tiger could break. 

As T was pretty certain of getting another kill that night, T had 
mon collected overnight ; and in the morning it was repoj'tod to me 
that the tiger had killed my buff, and having broken the rope, had 
dragged the remains away into the jungle. Everytliing being in 
readiness, we started off at once. 

Having already been over the ground several times, I was well 
acquainted with it, so I made up my mind as to the direction in which 
the beat should proceed, even before I inspected the direction 
of the drag, which the shikari assured me was to the north of tho 
river-bed. So halting tho beaters in the jungles at a spot (b) about a 
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tnilft from the kill, I struck ofi at right angles to the left with my stops, 
heading for a small ridge (d), along which I then placed my right- 
wing stops as 1 went. Selecting a tree (g) for my shooting ladder 
below the ridge, where the latter intersected the river-bed, I pro- 
ceeded to put out my left-wing stops, extending them to a point (a) 
about 700 yards higher up the river, and from thence I sent on my 
shikari to line out the beaters and bring up the beat, while 1 myself 
went to inspect the drag and to take up my position on my ladder. 

My reason for hurrying on matters in this manner was that “from 
my previous observations of the habits of this animal, 1 was convinced 
that this tiger was a very wary one, having been beaten several 
times, and in consequence was in the habit of deserting the neigli- 
bourhood of his kill fairly early in the day and thus avoiding tliu 
midday disturbance which his past experience told him would bo 
surely followed on liaving partaken of the sportsman’s hospitality. 
My idea was to ring him in befoi’e he made his customery escaiie lo 
some more distant jungle ; and in this 1 succeeded. 

Having sent off the shikari to jierforiu his portion ol the vork, 1 
(jui('tly ])rocooded down the dry sandy bed of the* river until I reached 
the spot (k) whore 1 bad tied out the buff on the evening previous. 
Here 1 found a pool of blood, tlie frayed end of the broken rope 
still attacbed t<» the stump, and a broad drag in the sand leading into 
the jungle low ards tlio very centre of the boat ; so 1 was in luck’s way. 

Tho footmarks by the drag nere those of an enormous old male 
tiger which I had no difficidty in recognizing, for there was only 
one such in these jungles. 

Here my inexperience permitted me to commit the mistake of 
needlessly following up tho drag. It was yet scarcely 8 o’clock, and 
the dense jungle was sodden wdth dew as 1 cautiously pushed for- 
ward along the track, peering carefully ahead expecting to see the 
tiger at any moment. I had proceeded about four hundi'od yards in 
this manner, w'hen I noticed a number of vultures and crows seated 
on some trees ahead of me, and as T drew near, they flew down to 
the ground. Had I had more experience, the fact that they were 
not already down should have w'arned me that the tiger was tnth his 
kill, and the fact that they flow down on my approach showed that 
he had heal'd mo and had only just moved off. 
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On the horns of the dead buff, which now caino into sight, were a 
fouple of mynas busily engaged in picking off the ticks in his oars, 
while the ugly bald-headed vultures were having a hasty scramble 
for a meal in his inside before I arrived to ilrive them off. 1 was 
btill gazing at the handiwork of the monster when suddenly some of 
the right-wing stops along the crest (p) of the ridge hegaii to tap 
tlieir trees sharply, and I realized that 1 had disturbed the tigc'r who 
in consequence was trying to mako his escape, ISo 1 legged it as 
fast as [ could in the direction where my ladder had been placed, 
fearing T might bo too late. 

NTor were my fears groundless, for as I neared my post at a run 
down tho sandy bed of the river, J suddenly spotted tlie tigeu* com- 
ing down the side of the hill at a fast crouching walk. He had not 
soon me, so 1 dropped to my knee — not daring to move furtJior for 
fear the tiger would see mo and sheer off. 

Without hesitation he sprang into the bod of the river broad-side 
on to me, scarcely fifteen feet away. 1 immediately fired into tho 
brown, and at the same time dashed into tho cover on the river-bank, 
from wlieiice 1 commenced to pump load into the tiger who was 
rolling al)out in tlio bed of the river bolow'^ me, kicking up a most 
appiilling shindy, as lie savagely liroko his teeth on a largo si one 
which ho had taken between his paws in liis rage. From first fo last, 
this beast, never saw^ mo, which was lucky, for my first ])osifioii w lion 
1 fired was a comjdi'toly exposed one. 1 soon silenced him, and there 
b(‘foro me, lying stone dead, was my “first tiger,” a mon-^ter too, 
measuring nine feet eight inches. 

I had lately bought, on belialf of Government, an ole])liant called 
Bag Bahadur, and as I had been given th(} use of this animal, J liad 
him brought up to soo how ho would holiavo. 1 soon regretted it, for 
this was my own precious “ first tiger,” on seeing which the elephant 
immediately rushed at it, first trying to impale it wifh his enormous 
tusks, and then getting it between his logs, dashed it backwards and 
forwards rapidly, and finally, giving it one tremendous kick with 
his hind leg, sent it flying up tho river bank. 

In the meanwhile T was doing a war dance round the elephant 
in my frantic endeavours to rescue the remains of my precious tiger. 
It was a lesson to me, not to in future set an elephant on to a dead 
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tiger if I wished to preserve the skin. However, we managed to get 
the enraged beast off in time to save the skin from much damage, 
though many of tlio bones of tiie tiger were smashed to a pulp. 

1 was a proud lad that eveuiug as 1 wrote to my old father in 
Knglaud, telling him of the manner in which I got my “ first tiger.” 



(UIAPTKH IV. 


*1^)0 K\i*in»ss Riili/r Km'Loii. 

Korc'hl Block No. lo ill flic iiortli(‘rii portion of fli(' J nhinilporo 
District (lid not usiuilly imld 1ii>f(M*s, anImmi, on tin* '■th of January 
\^llil(' cain|)(Ml ai Vipaiia, ni‘\\'' was i^roniilil in to na* that tw'o 
t iir(‘rs had takc'ii np tludr (piai tin's in it, tnr I li.iJ to inspect this hi i k 
and had not anti(*i])at(Ml ,iny sport hen*. 

I was plcMsi'd, hiH*aiis(‘ (‘mmi in ni\ own hm^st'- my (»pjM ; t unit n s 
for l)i£r-^-n,i(» sport AN as c()iisid('raM\ circnin n-i iIkmI on aicmint of the 
lar^i' nunil)(‘j' oF shoot ini;--|)ass(‘s 1 hat i had i sued to otlim* sport-- 
nuMi in th(‘s(' fori'^tj,^ — in ciniscjpMMici* ol which I was conipidlcd to 
^(‘('k in\ oAvn ^amc more' or l(*^s m tin* l>\e-w.JNs .md hcdo*i as it 
AVcn'i^ — in ])lac(‘s not alrisidy inon(»]»oli/(‘d l>\ pass-holdm-s, and I liad 
iK)t anticipated a clianci* at a ti^m* until I came loiind o Jilock 
No. 11] at Uinai'c'ca, which wa*^ then \acant. 

Block No. lo was not \ i*ry j)r emi’-iniTj f<a it (*oiitaiin‘d no n irnlar 
•^npply of Avatm', c\C('])l a r(‘NN and far Ix'twemi jiools of cat(*lini< nt 
water in the otherAN is(' drv 'water-conrs(‘s i(‘snltin!j^ fioni the late* 
winter shoAAmrs of rain. That t Inn'e ^nl^]lt he such pooh of water 
^'a.s merely a ^uess of min(‘ at tin* tina* hmn/, which sub^» (jmmtly 
proA'ed correct. 

Tliis 1 dock was a rli^'id-lovid throughout, ('\ci‘p1 ]>(‘rha[)s for a 
s^'h^ht rise in the ground Inu'c and tlnu'c, round Nshich thf‘ dry A\alor- 
eourses wound tludr \vav% and btnn^ still (‘arly in the \ear, tlie cover 
was comparatively Jioavv. So I nractically no natural filatures 
of country to aid mf» in hoatiniy mil th(‘s(* tii'(‘rs. 
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1 I a Full coinplonioiil of ono linndred men to Ik* 

collt'cted \\li(‘ii I s(‘nl luy buffs 1o bo tic'd out. 

Jii ilio UKJiuwliile I s(‘Ti1 my oamj) on to Koonwun, so Unit 1 could 
work Jliiriu, oi* No. lo l^locik, on jny Av:iy. 

On tin* morning of tlu' lOtli of JuninuT a kill was duly rcj)ortcd, 
and my cam]) lnivin< 2 ^ aliK'ady IxH'ii send on overnif^ht. to Kooiiwan, 
I and my num siai*t(‘d to follow it ria Jliii'ia. 

W(‘ found tliat tlu' kill bad tak('n jdaco at (a) tbo junction of Iano 
H rc-lin(‘S, n(*ar a pool of w ai(M‘ in an tdlierwiso diy wat(u*-couj*si' , 
and tin' reunains of tbo buff Inid Ikkmi dra^nrtMl towaixb tbc novtb. 

On examining my lar^o scale lua)), 1 found that a smaller wator- 
0()U?*S(', al)out half a mile to tbc» nort b ran i)aj*allel to tbe one near 
wliiob tb(‘ kill bad takem placid So I at onc() circled round to the 
west and them north xNards, ami found that tbo t.igor —for tliero Avas 
Only OIK', inst(‘ad of two tii»cj*s as r<*poi'UMl -had ap])arcntly Jiot 
gom‘ out an\ w 1 i(m*(‘. 

TluMiorl b(‘l•n A\ at(‘i*-cours(* b(m1 round a pi(K*(' of slio*htly risinfj^ 
ground, so I at oncc' took advantasi^e* of this natural cojitii^urat ion, 
sli« 2 fbl as it wa^, and s(‘bH*t(*d a ])ost (\ (Jun) on its shoulder near a 
bend in the* w aliM*-(*ours(', and b(*r(* ])ut uj) my bidden*. 

^riMM*o\i‘r wa^ \or\ lu‘aA\,so I use'd (>0 of tlu' hundi'od men as 
stops, b'aNiiii; onl\ 10 to act a^- bcateu's. Ibit all my num W(n*o well 
traiiKMl, and all tin* ari'aii^amumt s went like* clock-w o]*k, vmj*y j*apidly 
and witlnmt :pi\ fus'> oi* noise. 

Ila\in<^j)Ut up all stops, and simt olT my nun to l)rin^ u]) the 
beat, I clmibial intom\ buldtn* and — tlu' wiiulbeiiii*; biAourable — lit 
mv pil^D while* I waili'tl e\euts. 

In dm* time* tlu* lK‘at started, ami in a yc'i’A short time I saA\ a 
male ti]u^er headin^^ (piietly straight toAvards me. 

I had lat(*l\ b(K'n doin^ soim* A'ory accur.it(* sbootine^ w ith my 
little 'IbO Express ciHe on black buck, so thouufb I mi^ht easily 
have obtained a closi* shot at perhaps t(*ii yards' dista ic(», 1 Avas 
templed to take a cmnparatiyi*ly long shot at about seventy yards 
at the whit(* chest of the tig(*r as lie pausc'd for a moment on a bank 
in front of mo. 

1 believe 1 would hax'e hit a .si\])enny bit Avith that shot, for, 
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throat, bringing him with a sobbing grunt on to his knees, from 
\\ hence he never moved again. 

The whole mafter was over in a few minutes from the oommonco- 
Tiient of the beat, for the lady— the tigress— was not at home this 
1 line, perhaps fortunately for her. 

Wlien the beaters arrived, 1 got down from my tree and measured 
liiui as he lay — 9 feet 4 inches — as noted in my diary. 

1 then sonl the beast oft to camp with a note of “ all’s well ” to my 
njfe, and proceeded well pleased with the world in general toiu- 
^estigate tlie contents of my tiffin-basket, and afterwards to inspect 
the forests. 

Thinking I had done well enough for one day, I was not very 
keen about the tigress, so — Somewhat to my shikari’s disgust — 1 
dismissed most of the beaters. 

Blit such are the very occasions that fortune is most apt to thrust 
her Favours on one, quite unsought. 

TIu' afternoon was well advanced, and just as we wore thinking 
of r(‘linqui8liing our inspections and wending our w^ay eamp-wanls, 
a irrain-carrior ran up in breathless haste to report that the tigress 
liad just killed his bullock within about half a mile of the spot wboi'e 
wo stood. 

I had now only about twenty men loft with me, and an old elephant 
that had been borrowed from the native zamindar of Umarooa. 
How'evor, the opportunity was too good to bo lost, so away w'e started 
to soe what we could do. 

On arriving at the scene, we found that tho bullock had boon 
kilh'd on a forest road, and the carcase dragged into a comparatively 
isolated bit of cover, which under the circumstances was a great bit 
of luck. 

Fearing the tigress might become aware of our presence and 
clear off, I took six men, and telling the remainder to give us a 
ipiarter of an hour’s law and then to beat up in lino towards the 
West, I hurried round to do the best we could. 

Placing three men up trees at intervals of about a hundred yards 
apart as I proceeded, I selected a poet for myself, and then lined out 
the remaining three men in a similar manner on the further side of 
nie. This we did at a run. 
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J was on tlio i)oint of reaching tlie tree into which I intondort to 
climl) myself, when suddenly a barking-deer gave an appalling yell 
almost into my oar as it seemed. Only those who have hoard the call 
of a l)ai*kiiig-d('er at tlie distance of, say, ten feet, will understand mo 
when I Ksay that this sudden yell is even more startling than th(‘ roar 
of a tiger, so that 1 literally jumped back a pace. Hut the next mo- 
ment it flashed aci’oss my mind that it was not I wlio had so alarmed 
the deer, but something else — something that I was hoping for and 
awaiting. So instead of climbing into my tree— to do Avhich I noAv 
realised 1 was too late — I slipped quietly behind a bush, ajid Avaited. 

Sure' enough, as I had anticipat(»d, there was my lady-stripes 
coining along at a crouching walk that was half a run, vith eaivs laid 
back, a very evil-looking vixen indeed. 

IJer course would take her some thirty yards to my right, so I 
waited for her to come level witli nu*. The Sal saplings here grow 
very thickly, making it very difficult to get a clear shot, and, to 
make matters worse, she suddenly began to canter. 

How I wisiied 1 liad not betm sucli a fool as to give up my old 
smoolh-l)()re for tlio -150 E\])ress rifle which I now hold in my hands, 
which — to make matters A\orsi' — was loaded in botli barrels Avith 
exph>sive hnllets, wliicli I knew would explode in the air if they met 
v'ith tin* smallest twig on tlie Avay. 

llow'over, in anotliei* moment she would bo ont of sight, so 1 was 
obliged to tire at her through the saplings, which AA^ere now flashing 
by her lik(^ the spokes of a wheel. 

As was to be ('x}>ected, my first bullet never reached her at all, 
having i‘X])loded on a tAvig, tlirough wliich a solid spherical ball 
w'ould have gone with ease into the tigress beyond. Hut my second 
hiillet caught lior fair and scpiare on her shoulder, and knocked her 
over ; but she regained her feet, and commenced to spin round and 
round roaring and biting at her shoulder, which I could see was 
broken and contained a huge external wound into which 1 could 
have got both my fists. 

Ill the meanwhile 1 Avas making frantic haste to reload my empty 
rifle, but before 1 succeeded in doing so, the tigress gave a bound, 
and was out of sight, fortunately not having seen me, for I would 
have been at her mercy. 
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r tlion quickly called up the elephant, and having mounted it, 
(jiiickly gave cliase, forbidding any men to follow us on foot 

Ai first there were great quantities of blood, which appeared 

if it had been poured out of a bucket ; but after a time the 
l)l()o(l-trail became less and less, until at last, in the failing light, 
we could no longer keep on the trail from on top of the elephant, 
and were finally obliged to give up tlie chase for that day, marking 
llie place whore the blood trail had crossed our road which led 
l(»war(ls our camp. 

On sending liack for the men who were awaiting us, 1 learnt that 
a mimbor of theiu had already preceded us to camp, on hearing 
w Incli, the idea Hashed across mo of the possibility of some ot lliese 
jiK*!! having come across the wounded tigress as slie crossed the 
road. But F dismissed the idea as being unlikely, and proceeded on 
eur way towards camp. 

On arrival at the village, what was my disgust but to find a 
])arideinoLiii]m of wailing going on among the women, tho meaning 
of wliicli I at once guessed — what very bad luck. 

As I expected, one of the wretches who had disoboyed my 
ox])rossod orders, had mot the wounded tigress as she crossed tho 
foad, and liad been mauled by her in consequence. However, ho 
>Nas not so bad but that he was able to run all tlie way back to his 
liome, having been bitten only through the arm, and witli a few 
other minor scratches. I novortheloss treated him at once with car- 
bolic, and insisted on him going to hospital. But though this man s 
wounds were comparatively slight, lie novortholess died a few days 
later, purely from shock. And I had tho felicity of providing for 
his wife and family, owing to his own carelessness and disobedience 
of orders. 

I again hunted for this tigress the whole of the next day, but 1 
never saw nor heard of her again. T suppose she died somewliere, 
whicli T am afraid was very little consolation to me. 

On tho 20th January 1894 J met Mr. Scott, the Settlement 
Officer, and with him inspected the ryotwari village of Umarpani ; 
but he unfortunately could not stay with me to take part in a boat 
which I had arranged on the following day in Block No. 13, for 
duty called him elsewhere. 

17 
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Block No. ] 3 was a somewhat diflBcult bit of cover to work, so I 
ordered a hundred men to be collected overnight. 

Next morning a kill was reported about three miles from cam]i. 
This beat was as carefully arranged, and was as successful as Hu- 
first boat on tho 10th. But I took good care to use my smootli-boj^- 
this time, and allowed tho tiger to approach within 20 yards, whore 
1 dropped him on his knees with a neck shot in exactly the same 
manner as the other tiger. This tiger, a male, also moasun-d 
exactly 9 feet 4 inches. 

I'he accuracy of that little *450 Express rifle seemed to hav(' a 
peculiar fascination over me, for in tho diary of the same year, on 
the 30th December 1894, 1 see the entry : “ had a Jiank (a beat) at 
Jhooli; the tiger came out in the boat, 2o yards off, and the 
Express shell broke up on the shoulder but did not enter.” Ho 
much for Express bullets ! 

In 1890 I was mauled with this weapon in my hands ; and Avitli 
it in 1891 a tiger escaped with only a broken shoulder; twice in 
1894, as above, did the same thing happen ; audit happened again 
in December 1 895. It was only after this fifth fiasco that 1 sohl it 
to a friend who was very anxious to Lave it. 

This is the Avorst part of possessing an accurate sraall-bor<“ 
weapon, that one is so often very sorely tempted to uso it against, 
one’s better judgment. 





(1) c/ tie (2) Du al M) Bt | (4j il i 

( ir \PTi i{ \ 

Tl(llSS(»\ 11(1 lilMI 

Of inv dial K's foi tlie poiiod dimiijf wIihIi I u i m ( liiid.i, 
f iTnth, of lilt \eiTs lSOO-;() iiid 1S7J, I ( m find ()iil\ i t( u rmidi 
^ ittciofl and iiis((t-( itcMi |M^( ‘I oi tlu y n of tin Tin>ntli'^ of 

find JiiiK ()id \ 5 tlioiiLi;li flioM dso(oiitiiii i note of tlu in< 
njMjts of l)iill Ixsrm shot 1)\ iiH in tin inoiitli jimmoic- in Vpnl 

Ho\\( \( 1 , tin |( \N tlhit nniini, dfonl •-otih of III# df t ills 

^niiitioiud in f Ills cliiiptt 7 , tiiid iKootlln (lM|»t<7 i^i\< n tls(\\}uio 

ninhi tlie tith' of “A Jinfftilo Hind <n) tlio Pi<mliit*i JIimi. 
^'Kh as tht;^ aio, I will «i lew of the d(‘t«ijls tioni tiu' .ibovo- 
Jnfiitioned pages of the diii\ — 

Ilinisdaif, Uh is;i — ( aiij]» Allapilli Went aft( j <i InifT, 

him twice hut did ned git a sliot 
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Wt Ma//, — Tli(' raiol of villa^o !Moc)ii<i;(‘i*M cditk' jukI sjiid Ik* huw 
4 I)iiffs and 1) Ihwh on tlio way, driiikh]^ water iH‘ar Moon^rjM-a. 

7th il/ay. — liinii'oo (my sliikari) says \\o saw a ti^e^r drinkiiii^r 
at tlio littk' jluM'va ” on tlio otluM* side of tlu' village'. 

S//a Maj/. — l)('S])at(;luMl iny liD])(>rt, wliieli lias boon ilokucd 
bocaiisi' of tli(' Siroiicba acooiniK. Off to INFooiifyora to-morrow. 

0/A May , — Oamp Moonp^ora. Kouiid o Imfis and about -S liison 
had di'unk at flic ( loodalmarii^u wal(M*. 

10/// Mat/, — (Diary (‘abni out by iiihocts.) 

11/// Mfy, — Wounded two liison, broke tli(» sbouldiu* of one and 
S(*ut a bullet slap tlirouij^li the otlun*. 

12/7/ May. — Shot a big l/ull buff. Fi'arfully hot. 

15/^ May, — The Daroga eame to s(U) me and rejiorts all Avidl in 
his sul)-divi.sion. Sliikari cami‘ across one of my Avouiuhnl bison, 
did not got him. 

10/// il/(i//. — Shot a bison. 

18/// May . — Marched to Alla|)illi. Stai't ing off my carts for (dianda. 

20/// May , — Marched to Mahagaon. Daroga and cai'ts nuiialii 
at Ahiri. 

21^7 May , — MarcluMl to Dbori. Found t wo t igers ’ piduts on the 
road. 

22;/// May,— No kill. (jiinga Singli aj-rived. 1 am not. well, 
bad with dysentiw. Marclunl to MacluM'ghatta. 

2on/ May, — ^PumI out buffs for tln^ nuin-('ating tigress. Hoard 
from Herbert, my brother. 

llV7//csda//, 2 1/// May. — (Mv birthday). A kill. After a long 
hunt shot the tigivss, whieli eharg(»d the el('])hanf. lamgth 9 foot, a 
very iiui» oue though old. For four years ou my biidhday, (dtlier i>n 
the 2ordor 2Uli 1 liaNO killed a tigi'r. Heard of a man-killing hud 
here, his traeks are enormous, will try foi* him to-mori'ow. 

2o/// Afu//. — Ainmt 10 o'elock my shikari Bunroo came in and 
said that tho liutt’alo ha<l been seen ab/nit tw^o miles dowui tin* 
river, so off we started in boat'>. (Jot him afti*r a long anu 
exciting eliase, took twidvi* bullets to kill him (the remainder of 
this page also is desti’oyed). 

I am very vexed that this iliary is n()t eomjdete, espeeially that 
of the 2oth of May, for 1 iMunemher 1 put dowui in detail all tho 
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(limeHsions of this buff, which was an enormous beast. However, 
the account regarding the latter is given at length in the next 
chapter. In the present chapter I will deal with the case of the 
man-eating tigress. 


There are hundreds — I might say thousands — of places among the 
many thousands of square miles of forests that cover huge tracts of 
hiilia, where quite unknown to the outside world tlie human inhabi- 
tant h suffer terribly from the depredations of habitual man-killers of 
various kinds. In this category are sometimes wild boars, neiJgai, 
Ix^ars, buffaloes, and, worst of all, mau -killing panthers and tigers. 
But so imbued are the benighted victims of these depredations, 
V ith fatalism, that they generally make no effort at all on their own 
initiative to rid themselves of these scourges. In fact they ofteii go 
to the other extreme, and having invested the object of their dread 
AMlh supernatural attributes, try to propitiate it Vfith prayers and 
offerings, and in such cases generally do all they can to conceal the 
lioast’s existence from any sportsman that may happen at any time 
lo come to tho neighbourhood, Ihiuking thereby to earn the 
gratitude of their pampered “ demon.” This is most of all true of 
Hie inhabitants that are of aboriginal origin, as they mostly are in 


jungle tracts. 

Such was the case of a man-eating tigress tliat had become tho 
scourge of the country at the time 1 am speaking of, along the 
Pranhita river between the small villages of Bhori and Maohw- 
ghatta, not far from the junction of tlie four forest rivers, tho 
Waingunga, the Wurdah, tho Munna, and the Andheri, which goto 
make up the beautiful conflux known as the Pranhita. 

With her head-quarters among the rocky jtt»ft«»-covered islands 
of the Pranhita, the tigress levied a blood-thirsty toll on the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the country, as well as doing ^eat 
damage among their cattle, frequently killing five an six amma a 
at a Lb oat of pare TmdiotiTeaOB^ with tho rooaH that oho caa» 
to be looked upon by the simple jungle folk as an angry “ demon 


that needed propitiation. . 

la the year 1870 she killed Earope™ Sanrey 0«w ^ « 
I was also stationed in the district at the tune, e ^ 

existence of this fiend came to my notice. 
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I repeatedly tried, without success, for this beast while on my 
various trips to the Ahiri Forests. 1 was now returning to Chanda 
for the last time, after a solid period of eight months’ hardsliips in 
those primeval forests, which I had been deputed to select and 
demarcate. My orders were to report on the number, girth and 
Hpocios of every tree over a certain girtli that were in the fo]*(\stri 
selected by me. This was terrible hard work, for it outailcMl tlie 
chocking of millions of such trees by myself and my establish nun it. 
Krom sunrise to sundown, for weeks and months on end, wo would 
be at it, beating backwards and forwards in a line consisting of 
about forty men, witli myself, Hangers and Foresters at intervals 
along the lino noting down ^the details called out by the men on 
either side of us, who tapped the trees with the backs of their axes 
calling out hole (solid) or polcal (hollow) as the case might be. That 
which caused us the greatest distress was the hawach or coAv-itcli 
wliich hung in great pods overhead and shook down its minute 
spines in showers on to us as we passed below, ent(*ring the por(*s 
of our skin and almost maddened us. There wei’e of course no 
roads of any kind and wo had simply to push our way through the 
tangled mass of himach and spear-grass, etc., as best wo could, and 
having thus selected and checked a suitable area, we had to cut a 
demareation line round it in the form of a quadrangle, and then 
proceed over another area in a similar manner. Hornets’ nests 
were another dread against which we had constantly to lie on guard, 
big black brutes some four inches in length with a sting like a brad- 
awl, three of whom have been known to kill a man. They build a 
nest which looks like a large football about five feet in diameter, on 
the branch of a tree. Fortunately there were a great number of 
bears in this part of the country, so the large bees invariably had 
their combs very high up on the top of the tallest trees where there 
was little chance of their being disturbed by us, but not so in the 
case of the hornets. On one occasion we were obliged to set fire to 
the jungles in order to save our lives from the hornets. I give the 
abovB short sketch of some of the diflEiculties with which wo had to 
contend, to show that a Forest Officer’s life at times is not all skittles. 

The neighbourhood of the little fishing village of Bhori was the 
head-quarters of both the man-killers, the tigress and the bull, though 
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I (lid not learn offeven 'the existence of this bull till after I had 
killed the tigress. 

1 arrived at Bhori on the 21st of May, but though there were two 
tigers there, the tigress that 1 was after in particular was not among 
tliem, being reported to bo higher up the river, <4ttonding to tho 
cattle l)elonging to a t/mda of Brinjaras (or Banjaras) who wore 
caiiipod tliere at the time. So tlie next day 1 marched on to the 
next little village on the banks of tlie river named Mache(‘ghatta. 
Here a deputation of Brinjara naicks or headmen awaited me. 
TUeho Brinjaras are the solo carriers in these vast jungle tracts whore 
t here are no roads of any description, transporting such neces- 
sary commodities as grain, salt, etc., oi^ pack bullocks, who are not 
led by the men but follow a trained leader wearing a bell. The 
Brinjaras rendered valuable service to the British armies during the 
Indian Mutiny, and earlier still during the Mahratta wars, being 
used of course by both sides, as in fact they wore the only means of 

transport in some of these regions. 

% 

During their off-season in the rains, they congregate in favourite 
jungle resorts where good grazing may be had for tlieir vast herds 
of cattle. Their women are extremely good-looking and are gene- 
rally loaded with heavy ornaments of pure silver, while the men are 
ecjually well favoured, much taller and better built than tho ordi- 
nary native ; very quicktempered and vongelul, these jovial bt*ardod 
ruffians delight in crime, but only where they can do so with 
impunity. After the rains they split up into family piwties or 
tandafs under a patriarchal form of self-government, and wander 
over tho face of the earth — true Ishmaelites— their liand against 
every man and every man’s hand against them. 

These Brinjaras now form one of the recognized tribes of 
wandering Ishmaelites of India on whom the police have to keep a 
eareful eye ; but originally, after the Aryan invasion of India (for 
they are distinctly of Aryan origin, being generally fair with strong 
clear-cut features), they were probably the travelling merchant ex- 
plorers, the prototypes on the land of the ancient Venetians and 
Oarthagenians, though of an earlier date. 

That they l^ve survived so many centuries of strife and still 
maintain strongly their individusdity as a distinct tribe, speaks for 
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their pliysical liai'dihood and determination of character. But tlio 
Brinjara as lie has been, and is still now, though in a lesser degree, 
will soon 1)0 a thing of the past, for a network of railways is spread- 
ing over India in every direction and is fast usurping the onl\ 
legitimate employment of the Brinjara, forcing him to resort luoi-e 
and inoi'o every day to the only other occupation he kjiovvs. 
quentily those tril)es will in time be a type — a memory only— of tli(‘ 
])ast. But 1 am digressing from my story. 

A number of Brinjara faadas had taken up their quarters in ilic 
neighbourhood of Macheoghatta preparatory to the setting in of the 
I'ains, and wluu*evor there are large numbers of Brinjara cattle in 
jungle-tracts, there also are tigers, some of wliom will follow a largo 
herd, following along their trail at night, for hundreds of miles, 
often being led in this manner into comparatively open country ; it 
is thus the cattle-lifting tigers arc found sometimes in such extra- 
ordinary places. 

But it was not of the ordinary tigers that the naicks of the above- 
mentioned tandati had to complain, for these took only one bullock 
at a time, and tliat oidy occasionally; but this tigress killed or 
inaimeil fiveorsi\a1 each onslaught, out of pure ANaiitonnoss, and to 
make matters a thousand times worse, she had killed and eaten 
several ot their herdsmen. 

Being jiioih^ enlightened than the less travelled inhabitants of the 
country, they had no scruples in seeking my aid to rid them of this 
scourge, for these men evidently were in a genuine terror of this 
man-eater. 

The evening previous to my arrival they had placed an effigy of a 
man on a platform about eight feet from the ground, on the road 
leading to the ghat or watering-place, with the object of frightening 
this tigress away ; but in the morning they found that she had 
knocked the ^^hole concern down and had torn the effigy to pieces. 
As the place was not far from my camp I went down to inspect it, 
and, true enough, there were the footmarks of the tigress, the remains 
of the tumbled doi\n m>ichan, and pieces of cloth scattered about. 

Man-eating tigers are so often represented as being deformed in 
one foot that I hesitate to mention the fact that this one Was afflicted 
in the same way, her left hind-foot being crooked and malformed. 
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I found afterwards that this foot liad, at some bygone time, boe‘ij 
siriaslied — probably by a bullet. More than tliis 1 found afterwards 
fhat her teeth were very decayed and brok(Ui, and lam e(niviuoed 
that she must have suffered greatly from loothaclu* in conse()uence 
which would account for her particularly savage teui[)ei*. 

Slie liad now, during the hot weather, taken up her qnnrters in and 
aunuig the jfa^/m/?--covGred islands of the Pj'anhita. 

Slie was also said to live apart from all rather tigcns (of wlnmi 
there was said to be a party of five in tin' uoigtd)our]uK)d), j)robal)ly 
l»ecaus(» she wjis passed the age of cocpiotry, and as she was very 
rf)gular in her haunts, coupled with the peculiarity of lior footmark, 
it was not a difficult matter to locate her. 

TFaviiig examined the locality well and found fresh footmarks, 
1 solect(‘d a spot (^k) on the lower bank, on tlio furtlnn* side of the 
i‘iv(T, about a mile and a half from my camp, and Inn’o 1 tied out a 
voiiijg l)nffalo. 

She had not boon hurried l)y any sportsman for a long time, and 
^^as nof above killing a juicy young buff, so I was ])retty cerlain 1 
'Noiild obtain a kill that night ; I therefore made my arj'angoinonts 
a(*(*ordingly. 

The water that surrounded tlu'so island was very dr(‘j>, too (loop 
even in most parts for the poor old blind (‘lophant I had with me 
this year to ford, so the use of boats and canoes, in order to trans- 
port the beaters, was iiidisptmsablo ; and as the villag(U's a\ Jio owned 
them were loath to help, I made arrangements ov*‘ruioht in obtain a 
a number of the turner class witli tlieir canoes and l^oats in tlie 
morning before they loft fchoir ]iomos,both at JIacljoeghatta and Bhori 

Tliis was done, and next morning I found about twenty-five canoes 
and a few large boats collected by the rivtu* bank, witli their aitend- 
ant dhaeniers, while a large nujnber of Urinjaras also turned up, some 
^ith old matchlock guns, to act as boaters. 

Tlie night liad been a very sultry one, but a dip in tlic river greatly 
refreshed me, and as I was certain that th(u*o had boon a kill, I 
did not wait for news to come in, but started off as soon as the men 
had collected, which was at about 7-30 a.m., cpiife early enough^ for 
an earlier start might have resulted in the tigress being disturbed 
before she had time to shake dowm in her quarters for the day. 
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Long before reaching the spot whore we had tied out the buff on 
the night previous, 1 knew that my hopes had been fulfilled, for higli 
up in the sky wore a number of black spots wiileling about, some of 
whom wore shooting down one after another with half-closed wings 
and drooping legs in the direction of the goal for which wo wore 
making. 

These vultures wheeling in the air, the dark evergreens and rocky 
banks and island, the tall dank grass and the soft yellow liglit ot 
the rising sun which suffused the whole of this quiet solitude — all com- 
bined to make the aspect of these surroundings a very “ tigerish ” 
ono. 

On reaching the spot we found, as expected, that the buffalo had 
gone. It was the old lady herself too, for there was the deformed 
footmark, a pool of blood, and a broad trail of the “ drag ” in the 
sand leading up the river. 

Tt was necessary now to track her in order to ascertain wliothor 
she was on the banks of the river, or on the islands. And it was as 
well wo did so, for it proved she had gone much further than I had 
expected. Wo found the remains of the half -eaten buff within 200 
yards, but from thence her footmarks wandered on, in and out of the 
grass patches that grew on the sands of the lower or “ false ” bank of 
the river, until it finally led down to the water’s edge, from whence 
there was no return track. She had evidently swum across to one of 
the numerous islands, but whether she had not again swum across to 
either of the banks was a question that would be settled as the stops 
on either side were being put out, thus at the same time ringing her 
in effectually should she be on the islands, which I was almost cer- 
tain she was. Whereas, if we went on poking about further without 
first ringing her in, she might become suspicious and make off, 
and a stem chase after an unwounded tiger is generally a hopeless 
one. 

So T quietly returned to the men, and having divided them into 
three batches, one batch to act as beaters and the other two as stops, 
I proceeded to give my instructions. The beaters consisting obiefly 
of Brinjaras armed with old matchlocks, etc., were to be landed on 
the islands in the larger boats, and as the tigress was a particularly 
savage beast, and was expected to fight, I permitted the full use of 
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five-arms and drums among the beaters. One lot of stops were to be 
ponduetod quietly by an orderly along the further bank of the riyer, 
to bo posted by him at intervals in the tree's on the higher baat, 
kooping a sharp lookout for any tracks in tJie sand which might show 
lliat tlio tigivss had left the area that was being ringed in ; while 1 
invsolf proceeded in a similar manner on llie opposite bank until I 
linally took up a position about four hundred yards ahead of tlio spot 
w liere the tracks of the tigress led into the u ator. 

On seeing these arrangements, the aborigines beo.nno quite 
ponm-tod, and wore now eager to join ui and help in oveiy 
u.iV they could, ono old follow ^vitil a inat elilock ■volunteering 
(o iiceompany mo as a stop. Tbo d/ireii/ier#, too, intheeanoos vveic 
as keen as t.ho rest, and wore invaluable later on as scouts, m 
marking and ringing in the tigress when she swam from one island 
to another. 

Having posted all the stops, T proceeded in a boat to ascertain 
ibdinitoly oil which island the tigi-ess was, before taking up my 
posii ion and giving the word for tho beat to start. hWaraination on 
t he further side of the first island (a) entered by her footmarks proved 
tli.vt she had loft it and had swum across to the next ono (b). As 
tliere were no signs of her liaving left tliU, 1 took up my po>^itton on 
the further side (at “ g ”) and placed the old man with tlie matehloc 

on a rock which jutted out of the water to my loft an to < uth o y 

and stop the tigr'ess if she attempted to break away in 

Hot ween his position and mine there was only a nanow ‘ 

ehannol of water tlvat divided tliis from tho ueM island (c), so 1 

the tigress would probably crcH, hero i-ather than force her way to 

tho mainland. 

Everything being ready I signalled to the orderly, who W been 
watchiL my^movomonts from the mainland, to return and b g p 

Uc did, and th. ,»aa Lad ^ 

„.»rtar of an tour. wUH mn.l, ot 

rton, in apit. of the.. P— "■ t 

oldlady tried to break iMok the tigress was forced 

bluff only, for the Brmjaras stw ’ ^«£pd’‘ and knew 

again to move on. She was evidently a very oia 

the dangers of being “ driven.” 
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she went to another ff) near the mainland. It was now evident 
that she was trying to gain the heavy jungles that lay between the 
four rivers. My orderly spotted this, and on his own initiative, 
rushed his stops round on to the further side of the island, and with 
the help of the dhce^neTS in the canoes, prevented Iku* from crossing 
over to the mainland. 

Tins last island was really a projection of land, over iho neck of 
which the water poured in a perpendicular fall of about twenty feet. 
Below this fall was the only place whore it was shallow enough for 
tlie elephant to ford, so crossing at this point, we vmtc poking along 
iind(u* tlie bank of the island, which A\as on the bairio level as our 
Jieads, when I suddenly caught sight of the tigress flattened in tlie 
ground under a bush, only about ten feet off. J only just had time 
to fling up ray gun and fire as she sprang at the mahmtt luckily 
hitting her in the head. Her impetus iievortheloss landed her on 
tlip elephant’s head, which she scratched as she slid back dead into 
the water. Hearing and feeling the tigi css, though she could not S(‘e 
it, the elephant backed quickly into the deep water behind, wir i e Iho 
valiant char-cutter,” having armed himsf'lf with a sjiear, jobbed her 
with it in the leg in his terror, as ho clung on, in fear of being either 
crushed or drowmed. So the pandemuniuin that ensued, <*oupled 
with the roar of the falling waters, was somethiug iiulehcribable. 

However, wre at length again pacified the elephant, who w’as not 
much the worse for the encounter, except lor a few bcratrlios on her 
head and on her hind (juartors and a spear thrust, w’^hioli might easily 
have been worse. 

The tigress, having sunk in comparatively shallow water under 
the shelter of the bank, was soon brought up by the dhe&inerXf though 
some of them suggested that she might still bo alive 1 Securing her 
with ropes, we floated her down the river until we came opposite 
the site of my camp, when we landed and pulled her ashore. 

She was a very old beast, her markings being more like that of 
an old male than a female, while her teeth wore all broken and 
decayed. The dheew/^Ts wore delighted, and it was during tny 
siesta with my pipe in the shade, that they held a patichayat (oouncil), 
at which they decided to seek my aid in ridding them of a solitary 
wild buffalo which had killed several of their men. 
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The Brinjaras wore equally delighted, but somehow omitted to 
mention the existence of this buffalo to me ; they probably argued 
that ho was only a hot weather bird, and they would soon bo rid of 
him on tho burst of the rains. 

1 was happy to have destroyed this terrible man-eater, but I was 
ha])pioj' still witli tlie ])rf)Bpoct of sport that awaited mo on the 
moiTow. 



OirAPTJSE VI. 


] Uir \ n ) Hunt on the Phanhita Rnm 

lltno ou tlvo l*rj\u\ut A— mmulering with ftOT\>eTiruio course between 
i()(ky .111(1 loro^t-cliul banks, divided into Rtret**ho 8 of deep dark 
|)(w,].l)^ TUI moi OUR islands covoml densely v tli evergjoen jamtin 
\» « \\i s iu\d Wees— some oi tbo prettiest rwer scenery of the world 
1 (‘\(‘a1s ilsell to the eye of the cx]>lorer of those remnto res^ions. 

Dui mg the lervific heat of the inontlis of April inid May, when 
iicaily nil the deciduous trees of the forests al)0\e aro Ix'retl oi 
thoir clothing ; whou the pitiless rays of the fierce noon-day sun 
shJTie nncheoked through their bare gaunt limbs, baking tlie ground 

0] icc sheltered I)y their foliage, till the \ery atmos])liero shiininers 
AMtIi the refraction ; it is llieu th.at the cool and daik shade of I Ik* 
e\ergieeiis on the hanks ot these rivers and islands become ^ tlie 
common sanctuary of the denizens of the jungles. 

^riie tiger is on the /cr/i//oi-coveied jslnnds, eitlier .vsleep or ])aiit- 
mg near shallow pool shaded by over-hanging bush(‘H; I in clieetle 
n(‘ (losing on the leafy nver banks, whih* tlie juiigle-hovl and pea- 
jowl lie panting on tlioir sides under the dark ‘^hadeof ni.itt(*il bnsho'^, 
occasionally scratching the cool damp earth Ja/aly ovei then liodies. 

All Nature seems asleep, and an oppiessiNe silonci* reigns under the 
fiercely scorching glare that sliiinmcrs at noontide over tlie whole. 

At intervals the regular and metallic kno/t ! lool ! Icool ! Loot ! of 
tlie little green Coppersmith bird resounds monotonously across the 
silent valley, as ho clings at the very end of an upriglil branch, 

1) obbing and swaying his little scarlet head first to the light and 
then to the left — at the end of each note. 

But deserted as these valleys seem at such tunes, tlieioinyot 
something in the atmosphere of their surroniidings winch impresses 
the hunter with their lurking possibilities. 

It is here also, in the deep dark pools-iMth only the tip ot his 
nose out of tho water- that the sohtary ^lild buffalo disports him- 
self. Now sinking altogether out of sight for fully five minutes a 
a time; then, as silently, coming to the surface again, followed 
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imiDod^Uoly by a loud snort, as he expels the vitiated air from his 
lungs, only to take another long breath, and again sink into the cool 
depths below. Thus the old bull passes the drowsy hours of the 
noonday sun, enjoying the undisturbed possession of any such liauiit 
as he may a])propriate, for not even a tiger will dare to provoke the 
rage of this fierce monster. 

A buffalo of this description liad taken up Ids quarters in and 
among the islands of the beautiful Pranhita river, between the small 
villages of Maclieeghatta and Bhori. He ravaged tlie fields of the 
villagers at night, and attacked the fishermen on the river by day, 
u])-setting the canoes of the latter and killing them in the watei* ; Jic 
dug out of a shooting-pit two unfortunate native sliikaris and gored 
them to death. IT(^ had been fired at time after time with no appa- 
rent result and was therefore considered bullet-proof, so thbyagnl 
ftha i fan (mad demon) of Bhori came to bo looked upon as supernatural, 
.to interfere with whom was only to court disaster. Thus this fierce 
brute became one of the accepted evils of the locality, and such was 
the superstitious dread tliat he inspired among the natives that his 
very ('xistence was carefully concealed from sportsmen, for fear the 
latter might endanger their lives by insisting on employing them in 
carrying out moasur(\s which tliey argued must inevitably fail. 

After an exciting chase, I liad succeeded in killing the man-eating 
tigress, much to tlie delight of the villagers who had accompanied 
Tue, who, after abusing the dead tigress and her ancestors in the 
usual manner, smoked the tobacco which I had given them, while 
1 myself lay under wjamnti bush with my pipe, enjoying myself in a 
similar manner. 

Tt was an intensely hot day, and I was on the point of dosing off 
into sleep, when through my half-closed eyelids 1 saw a movement 
on the part of the men, which at once raised my curiosity. The 
smaller groups had now amalgamated into one large one ; and the 
solemn nods and shakes showed that some weighty matter was being 
debated by these semi-naked jungle folk. 

“ You go Bhola — ^ao, bha%jao"* (go, brother, go), came the words 
when, apparently, a final decision had been arrived at. Thus 
exhorted, Bhola, tlioir jShosen spokesman, arose — alheii^ somewhat 
unwillingly ; and, standing for a while on one leg as he meditatively 
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Hcratelve^L At vjitlcL ttie laortiy aolo oi the other, listening over his 
sliouldor to their, final words of encouragemont and advice, he at last 
made Aip his mind and approached me. 

“ Ahem 

“ Who is it, and what do you want ”? 

“ Mai hun, Mahraj.” (It is I, my lord.) 

^riio usual indefinite ansAver which most nativosgivof othiscjiiostion. 

“ Hahil),’’ gasped the old follow in an aANr-struck V( loo, “ Haliih, 
tlioi’o is yot another shaifan in this locality, avI'o lives ni Wu^ form of 
an enormous jvngli-hluiins (wild buffalo) ” ; ho was fast losing his 
courage as lio glanced in vain over his slioiildcT for the sui)j)ort cd* 
Ills companions. 

1 was fully aware of their firm belief in demonology, and of fho 
weird encounters with demons which some of the more iiiiaginal ive 
members of their community allege to have (experienced ; so it was 
with a sceptical smile that 1 looked up and saw to niy Hmj>ri.se that 
this w’aslhe sarao individual who had distinguislmd liiinsolf on tliat 
very day by throwing away his gun and diving into the vivor (m ilie 
approach of tho tigress, whom lie had boon instructed to “stop.” 

“ Good, oh IHl~baliadvr (biwe heart), do tliou then go and fetch 
liim hero for my inspection.” Tliis inference to Ins “caution” 
raised a laugh among his companions and put them into a good 
luimour ; but tho implied doubt as to tlie truth of his statement 
])i(iued tho Avorthy Bhola, and caused him to wax cdocpumt. 

Turning round, he appealed, with a wave of his aim, to Ins 
companions, Avho now crowded round, grinning and nodding to 
support him. “ Is it not true, what 1 say, brotlnu’s ? IJas not thi‘^ 
shaitan ravaged our fields, attacked our cattle and kill(Ml oiir folk, 
fishermen and shikaris alike ? Who now dares go into tlie jungles 
to collect fruit or honey, or to fisli, as of yore, in tlu* deofi pools of 
the naddi (river) ? How many of our poo]}le are 1 luTe a\ ho have not 
fled the old village ? Yes, our homes 'will become deseiled ruins, 
for soon there will be none left to keep out tho jungle. But the star 
of this Sahib is good, for has he not already rid us, Avithout a single 
accident, of the cursed presence of tlio * big cat * ; so it may be, 
brothei‘s, that he may also rid us of our second curse, the Pagal 
Shaitan of Bohri, if we do but tell him of it ; and may the Bara Dee 
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(Great God) save me from the vengeance of this evil one, for I have 
spoken I ” 

I was much impressed with the earnestness of the oid follow’s 
words accentuated as they wore from time to time by a chorus of 
assents from his companions. So 1 no longer doubted that t}u*rr* 
was at least some truth in what they said. 

On asking for proof, I was led by them to a spot half a mile fur- 
tlior down the river, and there in the soft mud wore the hoof-marks 
of what must have been a truly enormous buffalo, so largo indeed 
that I could scarcely believe that they wore those of a hulbahis 
at all. 

Hero was indeed a ])rize Avorth more than any tiger living, and 
his habit of charging men at sight greatly increased my chance of 
bagging him ; so 1 was hugely delighted with my prospects when we 
quietly withdrew to consult our plans. 

Being again gathered in council by the side of the dead tigress, I 
iiurned to my aboriginal fidends for their advice. Bhola again spoke 
u)> : “ Khudawuud ” (favoured of Heaven), said he, “ to-morrow at 
(layl)roak, tAvo of our young men will proceed with the shikari to 
the river, and having located the evil one, two of them will keep a 
watch on his movonionts from trees, while the shikari will return t(j 
act as guide ; the remainder avo will I<*avo entirely to your Honour, 
whom Heaven help, for this evil one is bullet-proof.” 

This wms all very well, but what was to bo done then ? Here was 
admittedly a very tough old raonstoi’, who Avas just as pugnacious in 
the Avator as he Avas out of it. • Ho lived in, and among islands, 
which, though small, were densely covered with brushwood and 
grass, to follow him into which would be insane ; while to shoot him 
as he swam in the deep water channels that surrounded these islands 
Avould be equally futile as far as the securing of the grand trophy, 
which he was said to carry, Avas concerned, for if killed in this man- 
ner he would immediately sink, perhaps in fifty feet of water, only to 
bo carried away by the current and never seen again. I had now to 
put on my considering cap and consider the means at my disposal. 

I had with me a number of fireworks, including rockets, and these 
would be invaluable in forcing him to show himself, should he at any 
time be disposed to sulk in the dense cover of the island. There 
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wore also a number of light swift canoes belonging to tho villagers, in 
which they could easily avoid the buffalo when in the water, so they 
would serve exbellently for scouts to work in w]iilokee})ii)g a watch 
on his movements, but they were too fragile for mo to use ono of 
them myself, for the firing of a heavy riflo, while in ono of them, 
would moan tho certainty of being capsized, when 1 would beat the 
mercy of the amphibious monster. 

As I had to bo the aggressive party and ovpecled (o be nK'^ with 
equal aggressiveness, T required something far houvim for myholf 
and the men that accompanied me, somethiim which ho would bo 
unable to overturn. 

A log raft would be too cumbersome and diflieult to proi)ol witli 
paddles, where the water was too deep to allow tho uso of polos. So 
what was I to 'do. 

At last an idea struck me, which eventually proved to answer my 
purpose very well. Tho villagers had also some laigc “ dongas,” or 
“ dug-out ” boats, hollowed, each from tlio single trunk of a troo. Jt 
Avas in one of those boats that tho unfortunate fishei’mou hatl h.’on 
surprised, overturned and killed in the water ))y thiu very buffalo 
only a short while before ; so it wotild never do to employ them as 
they were. 

My idea was to secure two of these iong narrow boats, aoout 
five feet apart, by lashing two native cots across ihom, and then on 
the top of these again to build a stout platform of bamboos. As ihese 
boats stood fully eighteen inches above tho water, th(» platform w onld 
bo suflB.oiently clear of tho surface not to impede the 2 )rogroKH of the 
boats, but would at the same time render futile any at tempi, to cap- 
size such a construction. In the accompanying illustration, th 
skeleton only is shown, in order to give the reader an idea as to how 
it was made. 

Having decided on my plans for the morrow, we set off for oamp 
with a light heart, taking with us in triumph tho “ big cat. At day- 
break next moraing we were up, and within a couple of hours our 
novel raft was ready, and we had nothing to do but to await tho return 
of Banroo, my shikari, who had gone to locate the position of the buff. 

There apparently had been some difficulty, for it was not till 10 
o’clock that Banroo turned up and reported that they had located 

19 
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the buff, and that he had placed two men up trees to watch his move- 
ments while he returned to guide us to the scene. But as everything 
was in readiness, away wo started as jolly as sand-boys, accompanied 
by quite a fleet of small canoes propelled by dheemers (fishermen) 
who sang of weird folk-lore as they went. 

In this manner we proceeded for about a mile and a half, when 
our guide enjoined strict silence, for wo wove nearing our destina- 
tion. Thus wo crept forward cautiously till we picked up one of the 
two look-out men, who then reported that the bull had moved further 
down the river, and that his companion had followed him, wdiile he 
remained to give us the information. I saw at once, from the re- 
mains of a small fire here, that the reason why the bull had been 
disturbed was because the men had been smoking. 

Having shipped the man, we then resumed our silent journey 
down the river. At length we heard a low whistle, and saw the 
. second watcher hastily scramble down from a tree ; on reaching us he 
whispered that the “ evil one ” had just entered the further of the 
two islands in front of us. Ho was still speaking, when I suddenly 
caught sight of the monster we were discussing, standing high and 
dry about 120 yards off ; however, I did not care to risk a first shot 
at that distance, and in the meanwhile he disappeared into the grass 
behind him, apparently without having seen us. 

The banks on either side of the river were of a considerable 
height from which a good view of the bed of the river could bo 
obtained for a great distance, so unshipping some of the dJiecmers I 
told them to post themselves along the top of these banks and to 
signal from thence any change which the buffalo might make in his 
quarters. 

I then sent a number of the canoes to creep round on to the fur- 
ther side, hugging the left bank of the river and keeping, as they 
did BO, the nearer of the two islands between themselves and the one 
on which he w'as reported to be ; the remaining canoes spread out 
where they were, so that he was now completely surrounded on all 
sides. I then pushed forward on my raft with two men, and the 
fun was about to commence. 

In spite of the silence with which we proceeded, the cunning beast 
had evidently become aware of our presence, and was on the watch 
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for us, for the momont we rounded the shoulder of the first island, 
there was a furious bellow of rage from the second, followed by a 
huge splash, as the monster jumped bodily into the water, and 
commenced to swim towards us. Ah ! my friend, no innocent 
fishermen now at your small mercy to upset and kill. It was 
comical to see the look of surprise in the old fellow’s face, when he 
realized that our structure was far too strong and heavy for him to 
overturn. He then tried to roar himself oii to the rail, but having 
no xmrehase in the water, it was aii easy nic itei lor ns to fcMid him 
off with our bambus. 1 would have tried to Tnaim him by breaking 
one of his limbs, but that I Avas afraid the bullet would be defif'cled 
by the Avater to a vital spot, and thus accidentally kill him, and Ix' 
lost to mo in the manner before described, so wo contented ourselves 
by raining blows on his head with our sticks, and shouting with 
laughter as he snorted with impotent rage round and round our 
improvised stronghold. 

Of course I could have brained him time after time, or oa'oii 
blinded him witli shot in both eyes, but it would hardly be “ sport.” 

At last he gave us up in disgust, and swam ofE lu a sulk lo tlio 
island again; but just as he was scrambling out, tw'o tA^dvo-bore 
bullets crashed, wdth a resounding thud I thud ! through his ribs, but 
ho only responded with a flourish of his heels as he daslied out cf 


sight into the thick scrub. 

A few seconds later, one of the look-out men on top of ibo cliff 
signalled that ho had left the island and had swum to another lov er 
down. On our approaching this, the perfonnanco lepoak* . 
Again ho charged and swam out to meet us ; again two more tw o vo 
boro bullets crashed through his ribs, as he dashed b<u to 
refuge, only to swim from the further side to another is am . 
a young hand in those days and had not yet fully learnt w itro 
to place my shots under different circumstances. 

After this he sulked and refused to show himself or mo-o on, until 
we resorted to rockets, when lie again swum off to mo ler ‘ ’ 

giving me two more long shots at him, as ho di so. ero, o > 
no amount of fireworks or rockets had any effect. 

Thinking ho might perhaps ^ -^what 

ing from which to reconnoitre, and at J 
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and after me, aa lively as a kitten. However, I won by a « length,’’ 
and jnst reached the top of the rock, as the buffalo, in spite of Ids 
broken shoulder, reared himself up against the face of the rock and 
glared fiercely up at me with savage grunts and snorts ; so close 
was he now that I could easily have touched him with my hand. 

A valiant old rascal, he had made a brave struggle for his life, and 
now when finally brought to bay, he was still indomitable ; so it 
was with compunction that I placed the muzzle of my rifle to the 
centre of his forehead and sent a bullet tlm^igh his brain, to which 
he sank in a heap. Aye ! a gallant old riiftuin, indeed, who fell 
fighting to the last — a fitting end for the “ Pagal Shaitan” of Bhori 
who had so long terrorized the country. 

As mentioned in the last chapter, the portion of my diary which 
contained the measurements of this old monster was destroyed, but 
though I cannot now say what his othor dimensions were, it has 
been firmly impressed on my memory that his height at the shoulder 
was 6 feet 6 inches ; he was the biggest buffalo T have ever shot, 
and the biggest I have ever seen, except the one of which an accomit 
is given elsewhere in this book, which was far larger tlian even this 
beast, and of course, like “ the ” fish, I did not get him. 

Nevertheless, let the reader picture to himself a man fi feet 6 inches 
in height standing by the side of an animal — an animal with short 
legs at that, whose shoulder reached to the top of that man’s head— 
and then perhaps he will realize a bit better the enormous Lulk of 
the animal. His vitality had been wonderful, for no less than 1 2 of 
my bullets (hardened 12-bore bullets, with 6 drams of powder) had 
struck him, besides which we took out nearly a double handful of 
older bullets, slugs, bits of nails, etc., etc., which we found encased 
in various parts of his body, having been fired at him by natives. 

I gave the boms and skull of this bull to Captain Dovoton, who 
was then my chief, and were, I believe, presented by him to the 
Nagpur Museum, where they probably are still. If the head of this 
buff is still there the bullet hole through the centre of the forehead 
will serve to identify it. 

I will not attempt to depict the joy of the villagers at the final 
downfall of the last of their dreaded enemies. With some difficulty 
we dragged him down to the river’s edge, and having flnaly secured 
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him with ropes, and buoyed up with two large dry logs, we floated 
liim off into the water. Many willing hands fastened themselves on 
to the ropoH to help tow the fallen mighty ; while I myself lay back 
luxuriously on a soft bed of leaves and grass which had been spread 
for this purpose in the bottom of one of the larger donga boats, and 
was also towed. 

Thus wo proceeded up the river, first a group of canoes on the 
tow-ropos, then the half submei’ged buffalo, then myself, while some 
few odd (lougas brought up the rear. The mon were all in the 
highest of spirits, and sang songs of victory as they paddled ahead 
with towing-ropes attached. 

It was uow about 4 r. m. aud the sun’s great heat had greatly 
reloutod, aud I felt supremely happy as 1 lent back and smoked on 
my comfortable lounge while my boat floated with a gentle ripple 
over the surface of the placid waters. 

Kach spot, that we passed, as wo wended our way homoward, liad 
its own particular iuterost as having been the scene of some particular 
phase* of that day’s sport. The fiery sun sank lower and lower as 
wo slowly proceeded, \mtil it became a large red disc in a brazen 
western sky, casting fantastic reflections of the bare gaunt trees 
across our silvery way, while on the whispering wind came Nature’s 
sigh of relief, as her children awoke and sallied forth once more. 

’J’he pea-foAvl and jungle-fowl now came pattering down to drink 
but halted among the bushes as we hove in eight, the first peering 
inquisitively with elongated nocks and jerky heads, while the other, 
the perky little jungle-cock, with puffed-out breast, eyed us with 
feigned contempt, Avith his head on one side, but nevertheless with 
one foot raised, ready to load the retreat at the first alarm. 

A herd of oheetle go holter skelter up the bank with their sharp 
and shrill alarm calls of Icew 1 hew I hew I hew / resounding in every 
direction. Puihdoop I — it is only that fool of a black and white king- 
fisher again, diving into the water for the hundredth time without 
over catching anything. It is a wonder what that bird lives on, 
certainly not fish ; but he deserves better luck poor fellow, for 
though quarrelsome and noisy in his lazy way, he nevertheless works 
very hard all day long in his futile work of catching nothing. 
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In the gathering gloom of the twilight, a little dark obiect dai-ts 
swiftly past us over the water — ^it is the blue kuig-fishev (the same 
little chap as at Home), silently speeding his Avay to his )-elroat 
among the network of roots of some tree grotving on the bunks of 
the river — no fool this, for he rarely dives without coming iin with 
a little bit of kicking silver in his mouth. 

At last the twinkling lights of our camp fires oomo iii sight, and 
then wo haul the ponderous boast on shore. The jungle lolk are 
going to have a rare feed off the enemy to-iiw;hl, wit!) .1 supplement 
of a certain stuff that is very dear to their hearts uu such occasions. 

Thus we will bid them good-bye — while I myself )‘etirod to sleep 
the sleep of the just that night— for had I not rid the countryside 
of two terrible man-killers. 


ADDENDUM. 

lx the chapter entitled “Rifles for Dungerons G.ume,” it is 
demonstrated scientifically that tlic longei* the axis of a j lojecli e 
is in propoi-tion to its diameter (/.r., tb<‘ more conical or cloiiguled 
it is) the more liable it is to be deflected fiom its Inu ” 

meotiug ivith an oblnpio resistance to its front-suilufo (w u ^ 
bound to meet in the bodj of an animal, H)ich .ts t i <ui 
portio. of a l.ono), bomg .L«. t.™*! ™>o a I™; of I«‘- 

resiatanoe probably m an nncloAnblo dnocl.on, 
reaistanoa anch a ballot cannot obtain ^ 

that snch a projectae ia mott liable lo . (<0 o nii-roly 

direction such as tho Btomaoli, (li) not ee up ■ 

drill a emaU hole through ■'■‘■‘'’"‘“'‘'““T ''L My it 

shorter the axis is in proportion to the diameter the . 

is to be dsHscted either on the csy *“ < “f J ,,,,,\.s 

hsmboo) or in the “J||||^^“dismeter is the sphere, 

the shortest poisihle axis not le. delleoted on 

Heneo of aU shapes, the sphere IS the least hholy te ^ 

meeting with an obUqne resistanee, and so moio y 
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“ resisted,” and thus more likely to be expanded and so cause 
greater subsequent “ resistance,” “ shook ” and wider destriiction 
of tissues ; and without “ resistance ” there can be no “ shook,” 
as for example a hefty brick hurled into the bread-basket of a 
cliarging Ghazi at ten yards would give him a far greater “ shock ” 
because it is resisted, than would a Jdauser pistol bullet in the same 
circumstances. Hence any given weight of lead can be best and 
safest employed as a proiectilo in spherical form only, for this 
obtains the maximum amount of resistance, expansion, shook and a 
wider destruction of tissues, and a minimum liability to deflection 
from its true course, both to and in the animal. 

It has now been shown that for big and dangerous game in dense 
forest shooting, that a given weight of lead can be relied on to give 
the most destructive effect only when used in spherical form from 
a fire-arm. But the greatest drawback to using it in this form 
hitherto has been its inaccuracy of flight through the air to its 
mark. It is true that the perieot sphere is the only figure which in 
itself contains conditions necessary to true flight, namely, in which 
the centre of gravity coincides with the centre of its figure ; but the 
regular production of the ideal sphere, perfect in spherity and 
homogeneousnoss, is beyond human skill. Hence the centre of 
gravity of a spherical bullet might lie in any position in the 
barrel, and the direction of tlio force from the powder may pass to 
one side of the centre of gravity and so create a motion of rotation 
round tho centre of g3‘avity ; and as the latter may be lying in any 
position ill the barrel, there will be no knowing in which direction 
this “ spin ” may bo taking place when the ball leaves the barrel, 
the bullet “ drifting ” to the right, left or up or down according to 
the direction of its accidental spin. Again the bairels of ordinary 
smooth-bores are not the same in diameter throughout their entire 
length, being relieved at both the breech and muzzles ; hence there 
is bound to be windage or escape of gas and power, and consequent 
“ spin ” to the ball. Some of the patent spherical bullets now on 
the market alleging to overcome theso difficulties are positively 
humorous in their impostures on the unreasoning and innocent 
credulity of sportsmen. 
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The point of utmost importance to consider in regards to 
spherical bullets is the fact that they can touch the barrels only on 
their peripheries, and have no expansive base to prevent the 
inevitable windage. The author of this book overcame these 
difficulties satisfactorily for liis practical retjuiroinonts in dense 
forest shooting by using a stiff patch of gi-eased cloth over the 
sphere; but his young hopeful, after various experiments, has 
lately evolved and patented the following bullet, which practical 
experiments show to possess all the advantages of the spherical 
bullet, with few of its disadvantages. It is as I’ollows : — 



THi " Cofed-tpherical BulUi ” roB smooth-bobka and BiFths. 

A ” is a solid soft-lead sphere ; ” B ” is an inverted saucer- 
shaped attachment moulded with the solid sphere. The hollow 
inverted saucer is placed on the powder with only one thin paper 
wad between it and the powder; this paper wad is rammed very 
tight. On top of the sphere “A ” is then placed a thick felt wad 
(the one usually used over the powder) and rammed very tight. 
The mouth of the paper cartridge is then turned down very tightly. 
Bamming the wads and turning-over tightly is for the purpose of 
obtaining greater gas pressure. 

When a cartridge so made is fired, the explosion of the powder 
fii'st forces the saucer-shaped cape ** B ” over the solid head A 
exactly as a man puts the cape of his great-coat over his head when 
it rains ; thus instantaneously all of any space there may be between 
the periphery and the walls of the barrel is filled up, so that having* 
now no outlet for escape the force of the explosion is compelled 
to act on the rear of the bullet ; instead of the ** windage which 
invariably occurs with ordinary spherical bullets owing to the 
dimensions of the barrles in smooth-bores not being the same 
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throughout, causing the ball to “ spin ” and therefore “ drift ” in 
unknown directions. It is obvious also that it is impossible for a 
buUet of the shape of the “ Oaped-spherical Bullet ” to turn over 
while in the barrel, so it can get no “ spin ” from the action of the 
explosion either, which ordinary spherical bullets must get owing 
to the human impossibility of constructing with certainty spherical 
bullets whose centre of gravity coincides with the centre of their 
figure. Our personal experiments also show that owing to the 
artificial regulation of its position while passing through the length 
of barrel, tlie “ Caped-sphorical Bullet ” does not “ spin ” either 
during its flight through the air after leaving the barrel ; for when 
fired into a perpendicular soft mud bank that will not spoil the 
shape of the bullet, and dug out carefully, it will bo found that the 
original hose of the hvUet is still to the rear. 

No spherical bullet hitherto has been able to attain these results, 
and the necessary effects on the accuracy of its flight, which are 
obvious ; for it neither loses any of the force of tho powder, nor 
“ spins ” cither in the barrel or during its flight through the air up 
to about one hundred yards ; we have not yet experimented with it 
at longer ranges. 

It will be noticed that by using a sphere of a smaller gauge, 
such a bullet could be used with safety and equally good results 
from any chokod-bore gun. 

F. C. H. 

N B —These patent bullets for smooth-bores and rifles (12 bores only at present) may be 
obtained through the author : Mr, F. 0. Hioks, Mussoorie, India. 

In quantity not less than fifty hiillets at Rs. 6 per fifty, packing and postage charges extra. 



NOTICE. 

Orders may also be registered with the Lawrence Asylum Press, 
Madras, for the following forthcoming books by Mr. H. W. Hicks, 
each priced at Re. 5 per copy, per V.-P. P. ; or, if beyond the roach 
the V.-P. system, the books when ready will bo sent packing and 
postage free to any part of the world on receipt oi a Money Order 
for the sum of eight shillings and si.x:ponoe for eacli copy : — 

(1) “ Pig-sticking and Kindred Notes.” 

(2) “ Foot-prints and Game-tracks.” 

(3) “ Game Cookery and Camp Life.” 

No. (1) will be illustrated with some fifty original pliotograiihs 
taken on the pig-sticking field during a series of 12 week-end nn'Ots 
in which a total of 180 wild boars were speared, fought and killed, 
making the high average of 15 boars per week-end meet. Some of 
these Photos are probably quite unique, such as that of a wild 
boar’s charge being taken on foot by spoHsmen, one of whom (tlio 
author) the boar has just wounded and K.nocked down ; anollutr of 
a spearsman in full career on horse-back witliin a few foot of a . dd 
boar who is fleeing for his life ; and so on, all taken at clttso 
quarters in the field. 

No. (2) will be illustrated tlu'oughont with foot-})rints of wild 
animals; showing also how to distinguish between flio various 
though similar gi’onps of foot-prints, such as that of a pig hum a 
goat; the hind foot-priiit of a tigress from the foot-print of a 
hyena, etc., etc.; the variations in the foot-prints of auimals of 
different ages, sexes, hind-feet and fore-feet ; when wounded, < to., 
etc. How foot-prints are placed at various speeds of motion, .md 
what conclusions are to be arrived at from them. The ohar.ic- 
teristicB in the grazing-trails of various animals, the variation"' in 
their noanner of nipping off a green shoot for instance ; their 
droppings, etc., etc. 

No. (3) will show how camping may be made more compact and 
portable as well as comfortable — ^both by land and water. How 
many opportunities are frequently unconsciously lost of obtaining 
excellent bits of sporting fun by merely pottering about on the 
outskirts of camp of an evening or early morning, or during camp 
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to camp marchoB^eTen in medbore sporting country. The manner 
in \rhioh much game, now frequentlj thrown away as useless, may 
be converted into delicious dishes for the camp table by simple 
dodges in cooking, etc. ; or in other words : how every sportsman 
may make the most of his bqg. In eveiy case also a brief 
description will be given of the seasons, locality and methods by 
which sportsmen may secure each kind of game, and how best to 
utilize the skin and flesh when he has got it. Also, a simple and 
practical method of making really good bread in camp ; the most 
practical camp stove for use with both wood and charcoal, and 
easily and cheaply made in any bazaar; ** Gipsy” methods of 
cookery, etc., etc. This book also will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

The usual discount of 88}% and 25% will be made to the trade on 
orders obtained by them. Particulars on application. 


{Order Form attached next page in Pink.) 
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l£#«r*»— — . — - — , Uookselleia, _ . 

Ple*«o regiBter my name lot one oopy of wtoh of Ibe followinR booki, by 
Mr H W Hioka — 

(1) ‘‘PigHitickiiitf and Kindred Notes,” 

(2) ** Foot-prints and Gaaie-tracks,” 

(3) “6a«e Cookery and Caaip Life,” 

(CroKs out tho$e not /ajiiDod ) 

priced Rk 5 per copy (packing and {jostagi extra i, and seud a hen leady to my 
address per Valae Payable Post^ 


Stgnalme 

AddiLSb 


ORDEfl FORM. 

(Prom Couniriei iwi uroetl by tht, V -P S) Utu ) 

Date— - I'M 


MeeatBi _ — — > Mookbolluv 

Plwsa register my name toi ont copy of each ot tbc lolloeiug lookit, by 
Mr H W Hieke — 

(t) **Fi||'8tickbig and Kindred Notes,” 

(2) **Foot-print8 and Gaa^-tracks,” 

<3) ‘*6MBe Cookery add Caaip life," 

(from out thotc not regutrid ) 

and inform me irken they are roniy , and on the receipt tbeieon of a Money 

Order from me lor tie sum of eight .billing, and*.. IK nm f«. «c. copy oidmed, 

pleaw wnd them hee of peeking and poetage to my addrea. 


Signaiur$ 
Address - - 
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STEELHAIR TRACE 


PROTEGTED 


6 Feet long. Three Swivels 

Made of Treble Wire— Practically invisible— 
Will hold any Fish. 

oi tiKS at 

Rs. 2 each complete. 


at 


at 


Wipe dry after use, and vaseline before putting away. 


OBTAINABLE BBOM 

THE STEELHAIR COMPANY, 

Tullaluncire« MUSSOORIE* U. P* 


We also supply single wire traces of 

HOfiWOOD'S KEXIN WIRE 
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LYON & LYON 

(Late of “ PURDEY AND SONS,” LONDON.) 

PRACTICAL GUN MAKERS, 

16 eHOWRINGHEE ROAD, CALCUni. 

Patentees of the celebrated ” Lethal ” Bullet. 


Officially certified the largest Importers of Kive-arms aud 
Ammunition in India. Over 1,200 weapons in stock to select from. 
Illustrated Art Catalogue, Post free. 

SPECIALITIES : 

The Celebrated double B.-L. » Anglia ” Shot and Ball Gun, 

Nitro proved Cylinder Barrels ... ..• ••• ••• 

With waterproof canvas case and Implements, complete ... „ 05 

The “ Improved Cylinder ” Anglia Gun, complete 100 

^Xhe " Anglia ” Guns command the largest sale and are tlic best Value 

in India. Thousands in daily use. 

Lvon’s double B.-L. " Expedition ” Gun, complete, with 
case and Implements Flush Sights ... I.** 

Lyon’s double B.-L. “Accuratus” Gun Ditto ... „ 13^ 

Jeffery’s double hammerless "Jungle" Gun Ditto ... » •> 

The above three special Weapons are fitted with 2 lenf flush 
sights to 50 and 100 yards, for accurate shooting with our paten 
« Lethal ” Expanding Bullet, fiom Choke or Cylinder barrels. 

Upwards of 1,00,000 of these “ Lethal ” Bullets have been sold 
to Indian Sportsmen with universal commendation. Try them. 
Specially loaded in Nitro Cases, per 100, Bs. 17-0. 

The Lethal BnUet is as deadly as the 
l ethal Chamber. 




SPORTSMAN’S NOTKS. 



